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INTRODUCTORY   CHAPTER. 

§  195.  Growtli  of  Roman  power.— §  196.  Effects  of  the  Hannibalic 
War:  Social  Changes. — §  197.  Political  changes:  tlie  Senatorial 
Monopoly  of  Power. — §  198.  Condition  of  the  Subject  Italians. — 
§§  199,  200.  The  Provinces  :  their  Condition  and  Organization. — 
§  201.  Tlie  Equestrian  Order.— §  202.  Summary. 

§  195.  With  the  year  133  b.c.  commences  the  history 
of  those  successive  revolutions  which,  originating  in  the 
attempt  to  restore  a  proper  balance  between  the  parties  of 
the  senate  and  of  the  people,  ultimately  gave  over  both  to 
the  absolute  authority  of  one  man. 

Rome  had  long  been  an  imperial  city.  During  two  and 
a  half  centuries  she  had  extended  her  power  Dominion  of 
succe.ssively  over  the  Sabines  and  Latins  at  her  ^*'"'®'  ^^^  ^•'^• 
gates,  over  Campania  and  the  Samnites,  over  the  Etruscans 
and  tlie  C4auls  of  Northern  Italy,  until  at  length  in  270  h.o. 
she  was  mi.stress  of  an  undivided  Italy.  Her  peninsular 
dominion  was  rounded  off  by  the  acquisition  of  Sicily, 
Sardinia,  and  Corsica,  after  the  First  Punic  War  (264 — 
241  R.C.).  Then  came  the  terrible  struggle  with  Hannibal 
(218 — 202  H.c).  That  crisis  j)assed,  she  set  out  upon  a 
career  of  foreign  conquest,  whicli  gave  her  now  dominions 
T.  u.  133-27  i; 
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in    Greece,  in   Africa,   and   in  Asia,^  and    made   her   the 
acknowledged  head  of  the  Mediterranean  powers. 

§  196.  Hannibal  had  failed  to  accomplish  his  oath  in 
his  lifetime,  but  his  curse  was  fulfilled  in  the  legacy  of 
revolution  which  he  left  behind  him.  For  there  followed 
two  prime  results  from  his  invasion  of  Italy  :  socially  the 
whole  breadth  of  Italy  was  changed,  and  politically  the 
sovereignty  of  Rome  was  transferred  from  the  people  to 
the  senate. 

The  war  with  Hannibal  desolated  the  farms  of   Italy, 
and  killed  off  thoiTsands  of  her  yeomen.     Those 
oci         nges.  ^^^  siu'vived  were  more  familiar  with  war  than 
with  industrial  pursuits.     Many  of  these  had  neither  the 
P       of     means  to  replace  lost  stock  and  implements,  nor 
Agriculture.    ^^  gubsist  Until  their  farms  conld  again  be  made 
productive.      They   therefore   abandoned   husbandry,    and 
either  sought  a  livelihood  as  professional  soldiers,  or  drifted 
to  the  towns  as  the  clients  of  wealthier  men.     There  com- 
menced a  "Rural  Exodus."     Labour  became  scarce,  and 
slaves  were  imported  to  supply  the  demand ;  but  as  slave- 
labour,  being  unskilled  and  unwilling,  could  not  be  profit- 
ably employed  in  raising  crops,  particularly  in  the  face  of 
the  active  competition  of  the  more  productive  corn-lands  of 
Africa  and  Sicily,  the  land  was  largely  laid  down  in  grass. 
Grass-farming  needs  no  labour  beyond  that  of  a  few  cattle- 
men, an  occupation  for  wliich  a  slave  is  well  enough  fitted. 
Its  profits  moreover  increase  with  the  increase  of  acreage. 
Hence  free  labour  ceased  to  be  in  demand,  and  freeholds  of 
only  moderate  size  tended  to  be  swallowed  up  in  the  new 

1  Her  XJl■o^^uces  at  this  date  were  as  follows  :— Sicilia  (constituted 
241  B.C.),  Sardinia  with  Corsica  (227  B.C.),  Hispania  Citerior  and 
Ulterior  (197  b.c),  Macedonia  with  Achaea  (148  B.C.),  and  Africa  (146 
B.C.).  Tlie  province  of  Asia  was  constituted  in  the  year  with  which 
this  period  commences,  133  B.C.     (See  the  map,  p.  350.) 
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and    enormous    cattle-runs    {latifuiulia)    of    the    wealthy. 
There  was  no  longer  need  or  room  for  the  few     peciine  of 
who  might  have  wished  to  continue  the  old  way   ^f>P^^ation. 
of  life.     They  were  bought  out,  starved  out,  or  even  wrong- 
fully evicted,  by  such  as  could  afford  to  purchase  slaves 
and   stock    large    ranches ;  so   that   whole   districts   were 
depopulated,    and    the    towns    became   congested    by   the 
influx  of  men  of  no  property  and  no  occupation,  who  must 
subsist  either  by  dishonest  means  or  by  attaching  them- 
selves to  the  wealthy.     Hence  on  the  one  hand       ^^^  of 
came  crime,  and  on   the  other  servility,  itself     ^^"^^^^'^y 
the  first  step  to  crime,  immorality,  and  the  loss  of  patriot- 
ism.    For  seventy  years  this  process  went  on,  until  at  the 
present  date  Ex)me  was  a  city  in  which  some  2000  persons 
held  the  monopoly  of  wealth,  while  there  was  a  countless 
rabble  of  dependent  paupers,^  slowly  starving  into  despera- 
tion.    There   was    indeed    scattered    throughout    Italy,   as 
also  in  the  transmarine  provinces,  a  large  extent  of   Public 
Land,  i.  e.  such  portion  of  the  conquered  terri-     .pj^^,  ^  ^^ 
tories  as  had   been  neither  freely  restored  to  its     i'"^iicus. 
original  occupants,  nor  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  Treasury, 
nor  distributed  in  the  form  of  allotments  amongst  needy 
citizens.     For  the  most  part  such  land  was  of  second-rate 
quality,  fitted  for  little  beside  pasturage,  and  in  theory  it 
was  let  to  such  as  cared   to  take  it  on  payment  of  a  fixed 
rental  (scnptnra)  for  every  head  of  stock  turned  out  upon 
it.     But  from  the  very  earliest  times  of  Rome's  conquests 
the  theory  had  been  forgotten :  the  public  land  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  first  of  the  patricians  and  subsequently  of 

'  It  must  be  romciiibcied  that  tlicit*  was  no  free  artisan  cla.ss  to 
counterbalance  tlic  decay  of  tlie  yeomen.  The  Uoman  civi.^t,  however 
poor,  despised  manual  labour ;  and  if  he  had  desired  to  undertake  it, 
he  could  not  hope  to  competo  with  the  more  skilled  labour  of  cheai> 
slaves. 
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their  successors  the  wealthy  class — the  class  which  least 
needed  it.  By  the  Licinio-Sextian  Rogations  (367  B.C.)  an 
attempt  had  been  made  to  remedy  this  abuse,  the  articles 
of  that  Act  providing  that — 

(a)  No  citizen  was  to  occupy  more  than  500  acres  of  public  land,  oi 
to  keep  more  than  100  oxen  and  500  sheep  on  the  public  pasture. 

(b)  A  landlord  was  to  employ  a  number  of  free  labourers  proportioned 
to  that  of  his  slaves  employed  in  agriculture  ; 

but  the  old  state  of  things  speedily  recurred,  and  the 
officers  of  the  Treasury,  while  conniving  at  the  illegalities 
whereby  their  wealthy  partisans  obtained  possession  of  the 
bulk  of  the  land,  suffered  them  also  to  evade  payment  of 
the  lawful  rent.  The  land  was  monopolized  by  the  few, 
and  as  time  went  on  it  became  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
the  private  property  of  the  occupants,  to  be  alienated  or 
bequeathed  at  their  pleasure.  At  the  present  date  it  was 
in  many  cases  impossible  to  say  what  was,  and  what  was 
not,  ager  j;?65/?c2/5.  Thus  much  only  was  certain,  that 
neither  the  Treasury  nor  the  mass  of  the  population  derived 
any  benefit  from  it,  but  that  its  profits  accrued  entirely  to 
a  limited  number  of  wealthy  men,  mostly  indeed  Romans, 
but  including  also  not  a  few  Italians. 

§  197.  As  with  things  social,  so  also  with  things  polit- 

Poiiticai      ^^^^  •  political  power,  in  theory  the  prerogative 

Changes.      q£  ;K,oman  citizens  at   large,  was  restricted  in 

effect  to  a  clique  of  some  300  or  400  families  in  Rome. 

Rome  a      These    represented    the   national    wealth,    and 

Plutocracy.    fj-Qm  these  were  elected  alike  the  senate  and 

the    magistrates.^     In   theory   of    course   all   magistracies 

1  The  roll  of  magistrates  at  this  date  is  as  follows  :  two  consuls  who 
took  the  command  abroad  or  presided  in  the  senate  at  home  ;  six 
praetors,  of  whom  two  (the  pj-aetor  urhanus  and  praetor  peregrinns) 
acted  as  the  chief  legal  authorities  in  the  capital,  while  four  more  were 
sent  out  eveiy  year  to  administer  some  of  the  newly-formed  provinces 
— Sicily,  Sardinia  and  Corsica,  the  two  Spains,  &c. ;  two  censoi"s  for 
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were  still  elective,  and  at  the  absolute  disposal  of  the 
people  assembled  in  the  centuries  or  the  tribes  ;  but  in  fact 
the  votes  of  the  people  were  at  the  command  of  the  wealthy 
few,  for  the  starving  voter  will  sell  his  suffrage  to  him 
who  offers  the  highest  price.  The  rich  therefore  studied 
to  reduce  tlieir  poorer  fellow-citizens  to  a  state  of  impotence, 
merely  keeping  them  alive  by  doles  of  food,  and  humouring 
them  with  games  and  shows.  To  the  rich  fell  the  offices 
of  consul,  censor,  praetor,  and  aedile,  even  of  ^^^^  senatorial 
quaestor  and  tribune,  with  their  various  prero-  -^'^'J^j}."^^^  "^ 
gatives  of  military  command  and  provincial 
governorship,  of  judicial  authority  and  of  legislative 
initiative,  and  of  finance.  From  the  number  of  those  who 
had  enjoyed  these  offices  the  censor  filled  up  vacancies  in 
the  senate,  which  in  its  turn  directed  and  controlled  the 
election  of  new  officers.  The  powers  and  privileges  of 
government  were  in  fact  syndicated  by  the  rich.  The  mass 
of  the  citizens  was  powerless,  hopeless,  disorganized. 

The  usurpation  of  power  by  the  senate  had  been  inevit- 
able, if  unjust,  for  the  tribes  and  centuries  were  no  longer 
fit  to  govern.  The  qualified  voters  were  too  incapacity  of 
widely  scattered  over  Italy,  too  little  experienced,  "'^  Comitia. 
and  too  little  educated,  to  take  an  intelligent  part  in  ques- 
tions of  policy  and  administration  which  did  not  directly  af- 
fect themselves ;  and  while  possessing  no  organization  which 
might  enable  them  to  assert  themselves  even  in  questions 
of  more  immediate  concern,  they  were  compelled  by  want 

finance  and  the  revision  of  tlio  census  lists  ;  four  acdilos  (two  curulo 
ami  two  itlchoian)  for  police  ;  oi;,'lit  <juaostors,  of  wliom  two  (qiiarsfotrjt 
iirha)ii)  supervist-d  the  rcvenut*  at  Koino,  two  (i/nar.sfons  viilitarcs) 
Roconipaniod  theanny  as  jiayniastcrs  to  tlie  troops,  while  iowv  {q^ta4:.^t ores 
classici)  were  stationed  in  different  parts  of  the  peninsula  to  collect 
such  sums  as  the  suhjnj^'ated  Italians  ])aid  to  Rome.  Ten  tribunes  were 
annnally  elected,  hnt  the  dictatorship  had  been  shelved  since  the  fiasco 
of  Fabiua  and  Minucius  (217  B.C.). 
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to  use  their  votes  mostly  as  a  means  of  livelihood.  On 
the  other  hand,  effective  government  demands  the  attention 
of  a  limited  number  of  experienced  men.  So  the  senate 
became  increasingly  powerful,  while  the  Comitia  fell  prac- 
tically into  desuetude  :  the  Centuries  met  merely  to  go 
through  the  form  of  electing  consuls,  censors,  and  praetors, 
or  of  giving  their  sanction  to  a  declaration  of  war  ^ ;  the 
Tribes  met  only  to  ratify  bills  sent  down  to  them  by  the 
Extension  of  Senate.  To  the  senate,  and  its  nominees  the 
^slnate^^  magistrates,  was  left  every  function  of  govern- 
ment, the  conduct  of  war,  the  making  of  peace, 
the  control  of  domestic  and  foreign  policy,  of  finance  and 
religion,  of  the  subject  Italians  and  of  the  provinces ;  while 
even  the  jealously  guarded  power  of  capital  punishment 
was  occasionally  usurped  by  the  senate's  Ultimate  Decree. 
Rarely  did  any  but  a  member  of  the  governing  clique  rise 
even  to  the  humblest  magistracy.  Those  who  had  once 
held  a  curule  office  became  thereby  members  of  the  privi- 
leged class,  the  Ojytiiiuites,  entitled  to  demand  similar 
dignities  for  their  descendants ;  but  he  who  by  chance 
crept  into  office,  like  Cato,  with  no  recommendation  of 
birth  or  wealth,  and  on  the  strength  of  personal  merit 
alone,  was  despised  as  a  noims  homo — an  upstart  of  no 
ancestry.     On  the  other  hand,  there  were  certain  enactments 

^  By  a  change  which  must  have  been  effected  after  241  B.C.,  when 
the  last  of  the  tliirty-five  tribes  was  created,  the  Comitia  Centuriata 
was  to  some  extent  assimilated  to  the  Comitia  Tributa.  There  is  no 
certamty  as  to  the  details,  but  the  following  explanation  may  be 
accepted  as  probable  :  it  was  organized  on  the  basis  of  the  tribes,  the 
citizens  in  the  thirty-five  tribes  being  divided  into  five  classes,  each 
ranked  as  in  the  Servian  constitution  according  to  property  ;  and  each 
of  these  five  classes  comprised  one  century  of  scniorcs  and  one  century 
of  iuniorcs.  Thus  the  reformed  Comitia  Centuriata  would  consist  oi 
three  hundred  and  fifty  centuries,  of  which  seventy  belonged  to  each  of 
the  five  propertied  classes.  In  addition  the  eighteen  equestrian  cen- 
turies continued  to  exist,  but  their  precedence  in  voting  was  abolished. 
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designed  to  prevent  any  one  member  of  the  ruling  class 
from  obtaining  too  large  a  share  of  the  profits  ^1,^  l^^ 
and  privileges  of  government,  as  for  instance  ^^"°«^i's- 
the  Lex  ViUia  Amudls  of  180  B.C.,  which  decreed  (1)  that 
no  citizen  was  eligible  to  office  unless  he  had  served  ten 
campaigns  ;  (2)  that  election  to  the  offices  of  quaestor, 
praetor,  and  consul  must  be  successive  {i.  e.  that  election 
to  the  consulship  was  not  valid  unless  the  quaestorship 
and  praetorship  had  been  previously  held) ;  (3)  that  two 
clear  years  must  elapse  between  the  tenure  of  one  office 
and  the  next.  From  this  it  followed,  since  no  Roman 
could  serve  until  at  least  seventeen  years  of  age,  that  he 
could  not  be  quaestor  until  twenty-eight,  praetor  until 
thirty -one,  or  consul  until  thirty -f  our.  ^ 

j5  198.  The  subject  Italians  themselves  were  not    more 
content   than    the  mass  of    the  citizens.     The     „,    ,  ,. 

Tlio  Latins 

various  communities  wliich  made  up  Italy  were     and  allies. 
(1)  citizen-colonists,  (2)  passive  citizens  (elves  sine  suffragio), 
(3)  Latins,  and  (4)  allies  (socii).'^     After  the  second  Punic 


'  In  Cicero's  time  a  man  could  not  be  quaestor  until  he  was  thirty, 
praetor  until  forty,  or  consul  until  forty-throe. 

-  Instances  of  these  various  ranks  are  the  following  : 

(1)  Citizen  colonies.  These  were  mostly  on  the  sea  coast.  Tlic 
earliest  was  Ostia,  of  which  the  foundation  Is  ascribed  to  the  regal 
period.  Others  were  Antium  (338  B.C.),  Tarracina  (329),  Puteoli 
(founded  with  seven  others  in  194).  The  inliabitants  of  these  places 
had  all  the  ri*^hts  (public  and  private)  of  Roman  citizens. 

(2)  Communities  of  passive  citizens.  Sucli  were  Capua,  Cumae  and 
Atella  in  Camjiania,  tlic  Volscian  Privcrnum  and  Arjiinum,  tlie  Sam- 
nite  AUifae.  The  inhabitants  of  these  possessed  at  first  only  the 
private  rights  {oimuv:rcivm  and  conuhiuni)  of  the  citizen,  but  gradually 
such  communities  were  (like  Arpinum)  raised  to  full  citizen  rank. 

(3)  Latin  colonies.  To  tliis  category  belonged  the  inland  fortresses 
established  by  Rome  to  ensure  the  subjection  of  Italy.  Among  them 
may  be  named  LtKvria  (311),  Narnia  ('J99\  Ariminum  (268),  Bene- 
ventum  (26>),  Prundusium  (214),  Cremona  and  IMacentia  (218). 

(4)  Allies.  Sufh  were  Tibiir  and  rraturstc  in  Latium,  NeapoH.s  in 
Campania,  and  the  Greek  cities  of  the  southern  coast.     In  tlie  same 
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war  the  Romans  endeavoured  to  widen  the  gap  between 
citizens  and  non-citizens,  for  although  those  communities 
which  possessed  the  passive  franchise  (civitas  svue  suffragio) 
were  advanced  to  the  position  of  full  citizen-towns,  the 
Latins  were  humiliated  until  they  had  practically  no  rights 
at  all.  Originally  the  ius  Latii  had  specially  ensured  the 
right  of  any  one  possessing  it  to  migrate  to  Eome  at 
pleasure ;  but  in  the  case  of  all  Latin  colonies  founded  after 
268  B.C.  a  Latin  could  only  settle  in  the  capital  provided  he 
had  filled  a  magistracy  in  his  native  town.  Such  Latins  as 
tried  to  secure  illegally  a  domicile  in  Rome,  were  on  occasion 
summarily  expelled  and  dismissed  to  their  native  towns. 
After  the  foundation  of  Aquileia  in  184:  B.C.  no  further 
Latin  colonies  were  planted  in  Italy.  The  result  of  all 
this  was  that  the  entire  peninsula  parted  into  two  hostile 
camps,  that  of  the  Roman  citizens  and  that  of  the  non- 
citizens. 

The  grievances  of  the  Italians  ^  were  many  and  various. 
Grievances  of  ^^  time  of  war  they  were  called  upon  to  provide 
the  itaUans.  ^^  many  foot-soldiers  and  far  more  horse  than  the 
Romans.  In  spite  of  this  they  were  not  treated  on  equal 
terms  with  the  citizens  when  land  and  booty  was  distributed. 
Generally  they  enjoyed  the  right  of  self-government,  but  it 
was  always  possible  for  this  to  be  overridden  by  a  law  passed 
at  Rome  or  even  by  a  simple  decree  of  the  senate.  While  the 
Roman  citizen  was  secure  from  capital  or  corporal  punish- 
ment, an  Italian,  even  though  he   had  filled  the  highest 

group  came  the  Saimiites,  Lucanians,  kc,  but  their  position  differed 
materially  according  to  the  terms  they  had  made  when  submitting  to 
Roman  authority. 

^  In  133  B.C.  the  name  Italia  denoted  only  that  part  of  the  peninsula 
which  lay  to  the  south  of  the  Macra  and  the  Aesis.  In  the  time  of 
Caesar  the  boundaries  were  the  Macra  and  the  Rubicon.  Italia,  did  not 
extend  to  the  Alps  until  the  reign  of  Augustus. 
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offices  in  his  native  town,  miglit  be  scourged,  beheaded, and 
generally  maltreated  at  the  caprice  of  any  Roman  official. 
Yet  the  Italians  were  in  many  respects  satisfied  with  Roman 
rule,  and  before  deciding  their  claims  by  an  appeal  to  arms 
tried  repeatedly  to  acquire  the  franchise  by  peaceful  means. 
The  delay  was  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  in  most  of  the 
Italian  communities  the  upper  and  lower  classes  were 
opposed  to  each  other.  The  wealthy  Italians  had  been 
allowed  to  share  in  the  public  land  of  Rome,  and  so  did  not 
resent  so  keenly  as  the  poorer  classes  the  unjust  pressure 
of  military  service  and  the  unfair  division  of  spoil.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  eagerly  desired  the  iics  Jionorum,  so  that 
they  might  i)e  admitted  to  the  ranks  of  the  aristocracy  that 
was  now  ruling  the  world. 

§  199.  The  provincials  again  had  their  own  particular 
grievances.  The  provincui  ^  of  a  magistrate  meant  primarily 
the  sphere  in  which  his  powers  as  such  were  exercised  ;  hence 
its  use  to  represent  any  part  of  the  Roman  empii-e  which 
was  habitually  committed  to  the  control  of  a  governor.  By 
the  laws  of  ancient  warfare  everything  which  belonged  to 
a  conquered  people  passed  by  conquest  into  the  hands  of 
their  victors.  Theoretically  'then,  the  entire  area  of  a 
province  belonged  to  the  Romans  ;  in  practice  only  a  small 
portion  was  taken  over  as  public  domain  to  be  leased  to  new 
occupants  for  the  benefit  of  the  state.  By  far  the  larger 
portion  was  left  in  the  hands  of  its  original  possessors  as 
tenants  who  paid  to  the  state  a  certain  rental  (stijyendiujn), 
usually  equivalent  to  one-tenth  of  the  annual  income  from 
such  lands.     Commonly  such  rental  was  taken 

1  1  c  ,     .     .  1  Taxes. 

in  money,  and  was  therefore  a  dehnito  annual 

tax  (caj/itfUio  and  tributum  soli) ;  in  the  case  of  Sicily  it  was 

'  The  word  is  probably  a  coutractiou  oi  pru-vidaUiu^  "something 
put  iu  one's  charge." 
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levied   in  kind    {fUcum/xe).      Such    of   the   inhabitants   as 
possessed  no  land  were  subject  to  a  poll-tax  {capitatio) ;  and 
all  were  liable  to  custom-duties  (vectigalia)  according  to  a 
regular  scale  on  products  such  as  metals,  marble  and  salt. 
As  in  Italy,  the  communities  were  of  several  ranks. 

(1)  ColonuiyC. — These  were  miniature  Eomes  sent  out  into  the  pro- 

vinces to  form  strategic  positions  whence  Roman  forces 
^^ofTo^ras^^^ and  Roman  civilLzation  could  be  brought  to  l>ear  on  the 

province.  '^Transmarine  colonization  only  dates  from  the 
time  of  C.  Gracchus,  123  e.c.) 

(2)  Colo-aw.e  Lo.iiw.i.e. — These  were  such  towns  as  possessed  the  rights 
of  Latin  citizens.  The  first  extension  of  these  rights  to  entire  com- 
munities of  provincials  occurred  in  the  case  of  Transpadane  Gaul 
(§  235). 

(3)  Civiki.tes  Foed.eratoA. — Cities  such  as  had  by  their  loyalty  to 
Rome  earned  a  definite  foed.us  securing  to  them  the  exercise  of  their 
own  laws  and  jurisdiction,  and  making  them  liable  to  the  governor's 
interference  only  in  cases  of  life  and  death  affecting  a  Roman  cixls. 
They  enjoyed  almost  complete  independence  in  home  affairs,  but  were 
bound  to  have  no  foreign  policy  save  that  dictated  by  Rome. 

(4)  Ci'cUoJA.^  Libcrae.  et  Immv/aes. — A  small  class  of  towns  or  states 
which,  though  not  possessing  the  guarantee  of  a  special  foeSMS^  yet 
enjoyed  a  position  virtually  e<^£ual  to  that  of  the  foregoing.  They  were 
exempt  from  taxation  and  impost  in  any  shape,  and  remained  entirely 
inde];>endent  in  name  at  least. 

(.5;  CivifMi^  Stipcrorlio.riae.^ — The  mass  of  the  provincial  com- 
munities, non-j>rivileged  towns  which  paid  tribute  to  Rome. 

The  policy  of  Rome  was  to  let  the  subject  peoples  govern 
themselves  in  the  main,  and  thereby  to  save  the  cost  of 
maintaining  a  large  staff  of  officials  amongst  them.  One 
governor  and  half-a-dozen  minor  officers  sufficed  for  a 
kingdom.  In  return  Rome  took  only  a  sum— -often  smaller 
than  that  which  they  had  paid  to  their  own  monarchs 
when  free — sufficient  to  defray  the  cost  of  defending  them, 

^  In  illustration,  the  case  of  Sicily  may  be  cittd,  where  communities 
belonging  to  each  of  the  last  three  classes  are  found.  Messana  is  an  in- 
stance of  the  civita-s  foederata.  Next  to  this  favoured  city  were  five 
dvitafAS  liberae  et  ininiunes,  Centuripa,  Alesa,  Panormus,  Segesta,  and 
Halicyae.  The  rest,  and  the  great  majority,  were  ciritates stipendiariae. 
There  were  neither  Latin  nor  citizen  colonies  in  Sicily. 
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which  duty  now  of  course  fell  upon  Kome.  They  were 
not  asked  to  find  troops  for  the  Roman  ser-  General  Policy 
vice,  and  they  were  allowed  to  practise  their  of  Ro'"<*- 
own  religion  and  customs.  In  point  of  fact,  Roman 
manners  and  customs  rapidly  spread  abroad.  Few  nations 
made  any  great  resistance  to  the  process  of  imperceptible 
Romanization,  which  was  indeed  favoured  by  the  wealthier 
provincials,  who  delighted  to  ape  the  style  and  manners  of 
their  rulers,  the  aristocracy  of  Rome. 

§  200.  To  each  province  was  sent  a  governor,  either  con- 
sular or  praetorian,  to  maintain  the  influence 

^  ,  The  Governor. 

of  Rome,  to  defend  the  country  from  foreign 
attack,  to  watch  over  the  conduct  and  policy  of  the  people, 
and  to  decide,  or  remit  to  Rome  for  decision,  judicial  cases 
involving  loss  of  life  or  other  serious  points.  His  year  of 
office  embraced  a  series  of  assizes  held  at  regular  centres 
{conventiLs)  of  his  own  choosing,  whereat  he  settled  any 
suits  referred  to  his  arbitration.  He  had  an  allowance 
from  the  state  for  his  travelling  expenses,  and  the  pro- 
vincials were  ordered  by  the  senate  to  provide  him  with 
certain  necessaries,  such  as  corn,  salt,  etc.,  at  a  I'ate  fixed 
beforehand.  Beyond  this  he  had  theoretically  no  claims 
upon  his  province.  In  practice  he  could  find  means  enough 
to  enrich  himself  at  the  expense  of  the  people,  and  hence 
arose  the  terrible  fiict  that  a  provincial  administration 
might  be  made  the  royal  road  to  wealth.  The  governor 
could  not  leave  his  province  until  his  successor  arrived,  nor 
delay  his  departure  after  that  event. 

He    was    assisted    l)y   a    number    of    letjati   of    his    own 
choosing,  proportionate    to   the    extent  of    his 
province.     Their    duty   was    to    aid    him    with 
their  counsel   in   peace  and  war,  and   to  divide  with   him 
the  labour  of  administering  justice. 
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His  only  other  assistant  was  the  quaestor,  whose  duties 
were  solely  financial,  though  in  case  of  need  he 

The  Quaestor.        .,,■,■,,  ■,    •        ■,       r-   ^  ^ 

might  be  called  upon  to  command  in  the  field 
and  to  assist  at  the  tribunals.  He  was  charged  with  the 
superintendence  of  the  tax-collections,  the  payment  of  the 
governor  and  his  legati,  and  in  some  degree  with  everything 
which  concerned  the  finances  of  the  provinces. 

The  governor  was  in  fact  a  monarch.     His  power  was 
Position  of  the  virtually  absolute  while  it  lasted,  for  the  senate 

Governor.  ^^^  £^j,  away  and  was  content  if  no  serious 
abuses  came  to  its  notice.  There  was  every  temptation  for 
an  unscrupulous  and  needy  governor  to  rob  his  subjects, 
while  they  had  no  redress  but  to  appeal  to  the  senate. 
Now  the  governor  was  himself  almost  always  one  of  the 
senatorial  oligarchy,  and  was  therefore  sure  of  as  much 
protection  as  the  senate  could  decently  accord.  If  he  were 
impeached,  he  must  be  tried  before  a  senatorial  court, 
where  judge  and  jury  had  every  reason  to  acquit  him  if 
possible,  for  each  of  them  expected  in  his  turn  to  be  a 
governor  and  to  receive  the  same  indulgence.  JSTevertheless, 
good  governors  were  not  altogether  wanting ;  and  the 
provincials  at  least  enjoyed  peace  and  security.  They  had 
some  protection,  too,  in  the  fact  that  many  of  them  became 
the  clients  of  leading  Roman  nobles  who  were  in  duty 
bound  to  aid  them  in  every  possible  way  :  so  the  Marcelli 
were  the  patroiii  of  Sicily,  Gracchus  was  the  patronus  of 
many  Spanish  towns.  Complaints  against  the  governors 
commenced  at  an  early  date,  and  in  149  B.C.  was  established 

by  the  Lex  Cahnirnia  a  standino'  court,  corn- 
Lex  Calpumia  y        ^  j.  j.        ^  .  •  7 

de  RepetuiKiis,  posed    ot    senators,    to    near    prosecutions    de 

149  B  C  .  . 

Repetundis,  that  is,  for  extortion.  This  was 
the  earliest  of  those  standing  commissions  {quaestiones 
perpetvAie)  which  became  of  importance  after  the  time  of 
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C.  Gracchus,  122  B.C.,  as  the  subject  of  perpetual  quarrels 
between  the  senate  and  the  Equestrian  Order. 

§  201.  With  the  growth  of  the  provinces  is  intimately 
connected  the  rise  of  the  Equestrian  Order  Tiie  Equestrian 
(oi'ilo  equester)  or  knights  {equites),  a  class  Order. 
which  in  some  sort  formed  a  link  between  the  senate  and 
the  lower  orders.  By  this  time  (133  B.C.)  the  term  Equites 
had  come  to  mean  not  only  the  state  cavalry,  but  also, 
with  the  exception  of  senators,  all  who  were  sufficiently 
wealthy  to  possess  the  property  required  for  a  member  of 
the  eighteen  centuries  of  horse,  that  is,  400,000  sesterces. 
The  eighteen  centuries  of  horse  existed  now  only  as  so 
many  votes  in  the  comitia ;  they  were  no  longer  called 
upon  for  service  in  the  field,  and  they  only  appeared  in  full 
armour  once  a  year,  when  on  the  Ides  of  July  they  rode  in 
procession  in  honour  of  the  victory  of  Lake  llegillus.  As 
senators  had  by  a  Lex  Claudia  of  218  B.C.  been  forbidden 
to  engage  in  trade,  the  whole  of  the  financial  operations  of 
the  state  fell  to  these  capitalists.  The  knights  formed 
themselves  into  great  companies,  which  undertook  the 
farming  of  the  revenues  as  a  speculation.  In  this  capacity 
they  received  the  name  of  jmb/ica/ii.  They  paid  a  stated 
sum  annually  into  the  treasury,  and  in  return  recouped 
themselves  from  the  provincials.  The  actual  collection  lay 
with  their  agents,  the  tax-collectors ;  and  just  as  it  was  to 
the  interest  of  the  Ecpiites  to  get  as  much  as  possible  out 
of  their  agents,  so  the  latter  in  turn  used  every  possible 
means  to  extort  money  from  the  subject  peoples  {sti]>tndi- 
arii).  Collector,  capitalist,  and  governor  alike  combined 
to  enrich  themselves  at  the  expense  of  the  provinces.  The 
Equites  protected  their  agents,  and  were  themselves  pro- 
tected by  the  fact  that  they  were  themselves  men  of  wealth 
like  the  .senators,  and  too  valuable  as  political  allies  in  the 
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comitia  to  be  lightly  offended.  The  quarrel  between  the 
two  orders  did  not  break  out  until  C.  Gracchus  initiated 
his  reforms, 

§  202.  There  were  then  materials  enough  for  revolution. 
Within   Eome,  an    entire  population,   to    speak 

"™™^^-''  roughly,  was  living  on  charity,  without  the  ability 
to  remedy  their  position  by  constitutional  means  in  the  face 
of  the  well-organized  power  of  the  combined  Senatorial  and 
Equestrian  Orders,  forced  to  live  in  the  idleness  which  most 
encourages  agitation.  Without  the  walls,  the  mass  of  the 
subject  Italians  were  at  length  finding  courage  to  propound 
their  claim  to  some  share  in  the  advantages  of  a  government 
of  which  they  had  been  the  involuntary  creators,  and  were 
still  the  best  supporters.  On  all  hands  there  was  beggary, 
starvation,  and  lawlessness ;  fertile  lands  reverting  to 
desolation,  towns  dwindling,  and  villages  disappearing,  a 
free  populace  making  way  for  a  population  of  slaves 
recruited  by  thousands  from  every  race  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Justice  was  non-existent,  remedial  measures  un- 
thought-of.  The  Roman  world  was  at  peace  indeed,  but  it 
was  such  a  peace  as  in  France  preceded  the  Great  Revolu- 
tion. It  was  infinitely  to  the  credit  of  the  Romans  and  of 
the  Italians  that  they  had  endured  patiently  for  so  long  a 
time,  and  that  they  struggled  for  half  a  century  more  to 
obtain  redress  by  less  violent  means  before  they  finally 
made  the  appeal  to  arms. 
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THE    COMMENCEMENT   OF   THE    REVOLUTION. 

§§  203—205.  Tiberius  Gracchus.— §  206.  The  Province  of  Asia.— §§  207— 
214.  Gaius  Gracchus  and  his  Legislation. — §  215,  Tlie  Province  of 
Gallia  Narboncnsis.— §§  216—220.  The  Jugurthine  "War.— §§  221— 
225.  War  against  the  German  Tribes. — §  226.  Sicilian  Slave  "Wars. 
§§  2-27—231.  Events  at  Rome  :  Saturninus  to  Drusus.— §§  232— 
235.  The  Social  War.— §^  236—240.  Sulla,  Marius  and  Cinna.— 
§§241—246.  The  First  and  Second  Mithradatic  Wars.— §§247— 254. 
Sulla's  Return  and  liCgislation. 

§  203.  That  Tib.  Scmpronins  Gracchus  who  had  pacified 
Spain,  179  d.c,  left  in  tlie  charge  of  his  wife  Cornelia  two 
son.s ;  the  elder,  now  about  thirty  years  of  age  x,^e  fl^st  attack 
and  tribune  of  the  people  (133  B.C.),  was  Tiberius,  ^°  ^^"^  ^^""^«- 
the  younger  was  Gaius.  The  elder  son  had  distinguislied 
himself  by  personal  bravery  at  the  siege  of  Carthage,  and 
had  seen  .service  in  the  army  of  Spain,  where  his  word  had 
saved  the  army  of  Mancinus  from  destruction,  137  B.C. 
He  was  brother-in-law  of  Scipio  Aemilianus,  for  his  sister 
was  married  to  that  great  general ;  and  he  himself  hud 
wedded  the  daughter  of  App.  Claudius  Pulcher,  a  leading 
noble,  consular  and  ex-censor.  "While  on  his  journeys  to 
and  from  Spain  he  had  marked  the  desolation  of  Etruria ; 
he  now  came  forward  to  i)ropo.se  a  remedy. 

His  ideas  of  reform  were  not  altogether  new.    C.  Laclius, 
the  clo.se  friend  of  Aemilianus,  had  only  aban-   proi.osAia  of 
doned    similar  ideas    because    ho    foresaw  that  '^''*-  0™*'^''""'- 
revolution  would  (-'iisue — moderation  which  earned  him  the 
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name  of  Sapiens,  "the  Prudent."  Since  the  Licinian 
Rogations  (367  B.C.)  nothing  had  been  done  to  prevent  the 
occupation  of  the  state  lands  by  the  wealthy :  and  though 
those  Eogations  were  still  unrepealed,  nobody  dreamt  of 
enforcing  them,  and  they  were  now  a  dead  letter.  The 
depopulation  of  Italy,  which  thi-eatened  to  leave  Rome 
without  the  materials  for  an  army  while  it  filled  her 
streets  with  beggars,  was  due  to  the  misappropriation  of 
the  public  lands  and  the  spread  of  slave-labour :  therefore 
after  taking  counsel  with  App.  Claudius,  P.  Licinius 
Crassus  Mucianus  the  Chief  Pontiff,  and  P.  Mucins  Scaevola 
the  best  lawyer  in  Rome  and  consul  for  the  year,  Tiberius 
brought  before  the  comitia  the  following  proposals, 
amounting  to  a  re-enactment  of  the  Licinian  Laws  : — 

(a)  That  no  person  should  occupy  more  than  500  iugera  of  public 
land,  with  250  extra  for  each  son  :  the  total  amount  so  occupied  by  one 
family  not  to  exceed  1000  iugera. 

{h)  That  all  land  thus  recovered  should  be  distributed  at  a  small 
rent  to  the  poor  (Italians  as  well  as  Komans)  in  lots  of  30  htgera, 
inalienable  and  hereditary. 

(c)  That  a  certain  proportion  of  free  labourers  should  be  employed  on 
all  estates. 

{d)  That  the  redrstiibution  of  land  should  be  managed  by  a  standing 
commission  of  three,  specially  appointed  and  maintained  by  the 
state. 

§  204.  The  bill  attacked  the  entire  wealthy  class  of 
Rome  and  of  Italy,  just  as  it  offered  relief  to  the  whole 
of  the  pauper  population ;  for  in  the  colonies,  municipia, 
and  aUied  commimities  alike,  the  rich  had  both  seized  on 
the  public  land  and  ousted   the  small  farmers  from  their 

The  Land  holdings.  All  the  rich  were  therefore  in  arms 
Conunission.  against  the  measui-e.  Tiberius  did  not  lay  his 
proposals  before  the  senate,  as  was  customary,  but  referred 
the  matter  dii'ectly  to  the  tribes.  The  country  tribes 
were  enthusiastic  in  their  support,  and  flocked  to  Rome  in 
immense  numbers  to  vote  for  the  bill. 
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On  the  day  of  voting  a  fellow-tribune,  M.  Octavius, 
vetoed  the  bill.  Xo  vote  could  be  taken  :  Tiberius 
retaliated  by  using  his  powers  of  veto  against  every  act  of 
the  magistrates,  until  the  tribes  were  summoned  anew. 
The  bill  was  vetoed  a  second  time  by  Octavius.  Then 
Tiberius  did  an  unconstitutional  thing  ;  he  summoned  the 
tribes  again,  and  put  to  them  the  question  whether  they 
would  depose  Octavius.  They  decided  in  the  affirmative, 
and  Octavius  was  dragged  from  the  tribunes'  bench.  Then 
the  bill  was  again  put  and  c^irried,  and  as  commissioners 
to  execute  it  were  appointed  Tiberius  himself,  his  brother 
Gains,  and  his  father-in-law  App.  Claudius. 

The  senate  was  beaten,  but  for  the  moment  contented 
it.self  with  obstruction.  Tiberius'  term  of  office  would 
expire  soon  (Dec.  10th,  133  B.C.),  when  it  could  impeach 
him  ;  for  he  could  not,  in  strict  law,  be  re-elected  for  the 
ensuing  year.  Meantime  it  voted  the  commissioners  no 
adecjuate  supplies,  and  watched  the  difficulties  which  beset 
them.  There  were  no  means  of  determining  what  lands 
were  public  and  what  were  not.  Everywhere  there  were 
endless  disputes.  Those  against  whom  judgment  went, 
very  many  of  them  wealthy  Italian  socii,  swelled  the  ranks 
of  the  op}X)sition.     Nevertheless  the  allotments  began. 

.^  205.  Til)erius  felt  that  he  was  falling,  and  made  new 
bids  for  popular  support.  Just  at  this  time  died  Attains 
III.,  the  last  king  of  Pergamus,  bequeathing  all  his 
belongings  to  the  Roman  state.  Tiberius  gave  notice  of 
a  bill  to  devote  the  funds  so  accjuired  to  providing  the 
new  settlers  with  stock  for  their  farms.  Next  he  talked 
of  extending  the  franchise  to  all  Italians,  ,-^,,  „f 
of  .shortening  the  period  of  military  service,  TiiMnns. 
of  weakening  the  power  of  the  senate  in  the  jury -courts 
by  extending  the  right  of  service  to  the  equestrian  order. 

T.  K.  IT 
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In  this  way  he  hoped  to  win  his  re-election  as  tribune 
for  132  B.C.  As  tribune  he  would  at  least  be  safe  from 
impeachment,  whereas  now  he  was  not  secure  even  against 
assassination.  The  senate  determined  to  prevent  his  re- 
election. On  the  day  of  voting  the  tribes  began  to  poll 
for  him  ;  but  the  senatorial  party  declared  that  his  re- 
election was  illegal,  and  nothing  was  done.  On  the  morrow 
both  parties  were  prepared  to  use  force,  and  P.  Scipio  Nasica, 
a  bitter  opponent  of  Gracchus,  called  upon  the  consul  to 
save  the  state.  When  the  consiU  Scaevola  refused  to  shed 
a  citizen's  blood,  Nasica  cried  out  that  the  state  was 
deserted  by  its  guardians  :  he  would  defend  it  himself.  He 
led  the  way  to  the  brow  of  the  Capitol  where  Tiberius  was 
standing  with  3000  of  his  followers,  fell  upon  them 
suddenly  and  put  them  to  flight.  Tiberius  stumbled  as  he 
endeavoui'ed  to  escape  and  was  struck  down  by  one  of  the 
tribunes.  Thi^ee  hundred  of  his  partisans  fell,  while  many 
more  were  afterwards  put  to  death  by  a  special  commission 
of  the  senate. 

§  206.  The  death  of  Attains  III.  occurred  when  the 
Acquisition  of  senate    was    too    busy    to    attend    to    foreign 

Pergamus.-  r^g^irs,  and  while  it  tarried,  Aristonicus,  a 
natural  son  of  Attains  II.,  appeared  as  a  claimant  for  the 
throne.  During  the  year  132  B.C.  he  was  defeated  off 
Cyme  by  an  Ephesian  fleet,  but  in  the  following  year, 
having  called  to  arms  the  slaves,  he  made  himself  master  of 
Samos  and  much  of  the  adjoining  seaboard.  The  senate 
now  determined  to  send  an  armed  force  to  Asia.  Both 
consuls  were  eager  for  the  command.  P.  Licinius  Crassus 
Mucianus,  who  was  also  Chief  Pontiff,  after  forbidding  his 
colleague  Flaccus,  the  Flamen  DiaUs,  to  leave  Rome,  secured 
the  prize  for  himself  by  a  vote  of  the  people  ;  but  his  selfish- 


§  207.]  Tin:  land  commission.  2!)1 

ness  cost  him  dear,  for  ho  was  defeated  and  killed  by 
Ai'istouicus  ill  131  jj.c.  His  successor,  the  consul  M. 
Perpenna,  avenged  the  defeat,  blockaded  the  pretender  in 
Strfitonicea,  a  Carian  town,  and  forced  him  to  surrender 
(130  B.C.).  The  kingdom  of  Pergamus  was  then  settled  by 
M'.  Aquillius,  consul  for  129  B.C.,  assisted  by  a  commission 
of  ten  senators.  Now  was  constituted  the  province  of  Asia, 
embracing  Mysia,  Lydia,  and  the  major  part  of  ('aria.  The 
soutliern    portion  of  Caria  was  mven    to    tlu^ 

,     -r.,  ,         ,  .  r,    Tlio  rroviiic- 

Ilhodians,  and    Phrviria    went   to  the   kiiif'    of       of  Asia, 

"  -  120  B.f. 

Pontus,  Mithratlates  V.,  who  had  sent  troops 
to  assist  the  Pomans ;  but  in  120  n.c.  the  latter  country 
was  taken  back  and  added  to  Asia,  which  was,  and  always 
remained,  the  richest  of  the  provinces. 

.::;  207.  Although  Tiberius  was  dead,  his   work  liad   not 
been  in  vain.     His  place  as  Land  Commissioner 

■r»     T-    •    •         n  ^r      •  Tlio  Italians 

was   tiiken    by  r.  Licmius  Lrassus    Mucianus,  and  the  L.inti 

„-,   ..  Coniiiiisslon. 

who,  as  above  related,  tell  in  Asia,  1.31  n.c,  and 
about  the  .sjimo  time  died  another  Commissioner,  A  pp. 
Claudius.  The  vacancies  were  filled  by  Car])o  the  triljune 
and  M.  Fulvius  Flaccus,  both  leadei*s  of  the  popular  party, 
and  the  allotments  continued.  The  work  was  real,  for  within 
the  next  decade  the  census  showed  an  increa.se  of  70,000 
citizens,  most  of  whom  must  have  owed  their  .status  to  the 
new  law.  About  129  B.C.  the  wealthy  l^itins  and  Italians, 
with  whose  tenure  the  commission  was  now  interfering, 
broke  out  into  protest,  ami  dechired  that  their  property  was 
boin^  confiscated.  The  poorer  members  of  the  Italian 
community  on  the  other  hand  were  eager  that  the  laws 
shouM  be  enforced.  Poth  parties  appeared  in  Rome,  and 
called  oil  Scipio  Aemilianus,  the  most  jKjwerful  of  tin* 
citizens,  to  decide  l^etween  them.     Scipio,  who  li.id  since  liis 
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return  from  Xiuuantia  become  more  and  more  identified 
with  the  aristocrats,  declared  in  favour  of  the  wealthy 
Italians  ;  and  by  this  attitude,  though  heretofore  a  favourite 
of  the  people,  he  now  forfeited  their  affection.  But  any 
collision  was  averted  by  his  death.  One  day  after  making 
a  fijreat  speech  in  the  senate  he  was  found  dead 

Death  of  ^      ,        i.  .  .     ^ 

Scipio  Aemiii-  m  bed.     Later   generations  accused    Carbo    of 

anus.  129  B.C. 

murdering  him,  but  there  seems  no  valid  ground 
for  supposing  that  he  met  with  foul  play.  So  perished  the 
conqueror  of  Carthage  and  Xumantia,  aged  56,  in  the  winter 
of  129  B.C.  Nevertheless  he  had  virtually  ended  the  work  of 
the  commission,  for  he  had  secured  a  decree  of  the  people 
transferring  its  duties  to  the  consul  for  the  year,  C  8em- 
pronius  Tuditanus ;  and  as  the  latter  quitted  Rome  to  con- 
duct a  campaign  against  the  lapydes,  a  piratical  tribe  of 
Illyricum,  the  agrarian  distributions  came  to  an  end. 

.^  208.  The  bitterness  which  had  for  generations  prevailed 

between  Italians  and  Romans  became  now  a  new 

Tlie  Italians  ,..,,.  ^       c 

demandthe  element  01  political  discord,  tor  the  former 
began  to  demand  the  franchise.  The  Romans, 
the  poor  almost  as  much  as  the  wealthy,  vs'ere  jealous  of 
their  own  special  privileges  and  resolved  to  keep  them  ;  and 
when  the  question  was  raised,  a  tribune  carried  a  motion 
for  expelling  all  non-Romans  from  the  city,  126  B.C.  There- 
upon M.  Fulvius  Flaccas  in  his  consulate,  125  B.C.,  retorted, 
by  proposing 

That  any  Latin  or  Italian  ally  should  be  allowed  to  ask  for  tho 
Roman  citizenship,  and  to  get  a  vote  of  tho  comitia  on  his  request. 

Flaccus  met  with  little  support  even  from  the  party  he 
professed  to  lead.  Carbo  had  already  gone  over  to  the 
senate,  and  C.  Gracchus  was  absent  in  Sardinia.  The 
proposal  was  defeated,  and  its  author  removed  by  being 
despatched  into  Gaul  to  carry  on  war  against  the  Salluvii. 


§  2U1).]  GAIUS  GRACCHUS.  203 

Instiintly  tlie  lnwn  of  Fregellae,  one  of  tlie  most  im[>ovtant 
of  the  Ijjitiii  colonies,  roso  in  arms  to  obtain  sjitisfaction  ])y 
foive,  125  B.C.     Fortunately  for  Kome  there  was  dissension 
among  the  insur^jents  themselves,  and  FreL'ellae 
was  betrayed,  rased  to  the  Laound,  and  its  ]»laee     Fiegcllae, 
taken  by   a   new  citizen-colony  at  Jbabrateria. 
So    speedy  and    decisive   a  punishment   checked  whatever 
disiiffection  there  was.     For  a  space  the  question   of   en- 
franchising the  Italians  slept,  but  a  fresh  and  formidabk' 
agitator  was  now  on  the  scene,  one  who  for  a  few  months 
was  virtually  monarch  of  Rome. 

Ji  209.  This  was  C.  Sempronius  Gracchus,  yoimger 
brother  of  Tiberius,  already  conspicuous  as  one 
ot  the  Commissioners  under  Tiberius  law. 
Nine  years  younger  than  his  brother,  and  like  him  full  of 
designs  for  reforming  the  state,  Gains  had  no  need  to  hunt 
for  j)opularity.  He  had  served  in  Spain  under  Scipio  in 
133  B.C.,  and  as  (juaestor  in  Sardinia  in  12<l  u.c.  On  his 
return  from  that  province  without  authorization  (124  u.c), 
he  was  impeached  by  the  senate  for  complicity  in  the  revolt 
at  Fregellae,  but  acquitted.  All  men  knew  that  he  had 
come  back  to  resume  his  brother's  work,  and  he  was  elected 
tribune  for  123  B.C. 

The  constitution  of  Kome  had  proved  itself  incapable  of 
preventing  the  abuses  which  follow  from  the  quarrel  of  the 
few  rich  with  the  many  poor.  Once  a  republic  of  equal 
citizens.  Home  had  become  now  an  oligarchy  of  the  most 
e.xclusive  kind.    Gains  set  himself  toaccomj)lish 

His  aiuis. 

two  objects  :  to  overthrow  the  oligarchy,  and  to 
Itotter    tlu'    h)t  of    tlie    |MK>r('r   citizens.      His  Idother    ha<l 
aiine»l  at    tlie  lattrr  onlv.  Imt  Gains  was  a   political    as  well 
as  a  s<xial  ri'former. 

>5  210.   Ten  vears  after  iiis   brother's    liiht    uibunaLe    he 
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brought  forward  a  series  of  measures  calculated  to  win  the 
suj)port  against  the  senate  of  the  various  classes  who  had 
grievances  demanding  redress.  The  order  in  which  his 
jiroposal  was  introduced  is  not  known,  nor  again  can  we 
be  sui-e  of  the  year,  for  Gaius  was  elected  to  a  second  tri- 
bunate in  122  B.C.,  and  no  doubt  continued  to  press 
forward  and  develop  his  schemes. 

(i)  A  h::i:  fruincnkiria  decreed  that  the  .state  should  provide  coru 
ouce  a  mouth  to  all  citizens  at  a  price  less  than  half  its  market  value. 

(ii)  The  lex  afjmria  of  Tiberius  Gracchus  was  renewed  but  not 
re-enforced. 

(iii)  Colonies  were  to  be  established  at  Tarentum  and  elsewhere  in 
Italy,  besides  one  at  Carthage  (luiionia),  which  was  to 
Legislation  of  include  poor  Itahans. 

\'isioo  b"c  '  (i'^O  -^  series  of  army-reforms  was  introduced  :  all 
citizens  on  service  were  to  have  the  right  of  appeal  from 
an  officer's  capital  sentence  ;  the  soldier's  clothing  was  henceforth 
to  be  found  in  addition  to  his  pay  ;  no  one  was  to  be  called  for  military 
service  except  between  the  ages  of  seventeen  and  forty-five  ;  a  foot-soldier 
after  serving  sixteen  camj)aigns,  a  horse-soldier  after  ten,  was  to  be  free 
from  hability  to  further  service. 

(v)  In  addition  to  the  existing  permanent  Commission  for  Extortion 
{dc  rtpctundis),  others  were  to  be  established  for  the  trial  of  cases  of 
poisoning  and  murder,  and  the  jurymen  in  all  these  courts  were  to  be 
cliosen  from  the  equestrian  order. 

(vi)  The  taxes  of  Asia  were  to  be  put  up  for  auction  at  Rome  instead 
of  being  collected  by  the  pro^'incials  themselves. 

(vii)  Before  the  election  of  consuls  for  any  year,  tne  senate  was  to 
decide  what  provinces  sliould  be  assigned  to  them. 

The  first  of  these  laws  secured  the  support  of  the  proleta- 
Tendoucv  of  I'i^te,  but  it  was  fraught  with  the  most  pernicious 
these  Laws,  eonsequeuces,  for  it  increased  the  depopulation  of 
the  country  districts  by  teaching  the  ch'egs  of  the  country  folk 
to  flock  to  Rome,  where  bread  was  to  be  had  for  the  asking. 
The  second  law  Gaius  appears  to  have  proposed  rather  as  a 
tribute  to  his  brother's  memory  than  because  he  desired  to 
re-open  the  question  of  allotments.  The  third  is  remark- 
able as  being  the  forerunner  of  that  colonization  beyond 
the  sea  which  afteiwards  became  a  recognized  feature  of  the 


vi   iMl.]  OBJKCT   OK    HIS    I.E(^ISLATI()N.  '2'J^ 

democratic*  programme.  By  far  the  mo&t  importaut  is  tlie 
fifth.  Gains  saw  that  he  needed  firmer  support  than  the 
proletariate  couM  aiford  him  :  accordingly  he  destroyed 
the  union  which  had  previously  existed  l>ctween  the  senate 
and  the  E<piites,  hy  raising  the  latter  to  a  position  of  rivalry 
in  the  state.  The  control  which  the  senate  had  hitherto 
jK)ssessed  over  the  law-courts  was  taken  from  them  and 
handed  over  to  the  merchants  and  money-lenders  of  the 
e<iuestrian  order.  In  other  words,  the  Ecpiites  were  hribed 
to  take  Gains'  side  by  the  prospect  of  plundering  the  pro- 
vinces ;  for  if  any  senatorial  governor  endeavoured  to  pre- 
vent their  extortion  he  tlid  .s(j  at  the  peril  of  having  a 
charge  trumped  uj)  against  him  by  the  Equites,  and  being 
condemned  by  them  in  the  court  where  they  acted  as 
jurors.  The  sixth  law  was  also  intended  to  gratify  the 
E<|uites,  for  Asia  was  the  richest  of  the  provinces,  and 
presented  an  almost  unlimited  field  for  their  malpractices. 
§  211.  Thus  Gains  had  not  fallen  into  the  error,  wliicii 
his  brother  had  committed,  of  relying  upon  one    „         ,  , 

J      f^      i^  Pioi>osal  of 

section  of  the  communitv  onlv.      He  had   the  Oracchus  nhout 

^  .  tho  l""raiicliisc. 

starving  proletariate  to  back  him  uj)  indeed,  but 
he  had  also  the  great  financial  magnates  of  the  state.      Un- 
fortunately a  fnrthei-  law   which  he  proposed   in  order  to 
win  over  the  Latins  and  Italians,  viz. : — 

(viii)  That  tho  lull  fi-aiichise  should  bo  granted  to  the  Latins,  and 
L-itin  rights  to  the  allies, 

broke  »ip  the  coalition.  Jlis  motive  no  doubt  was  to  soothe 
the  Italians  for  any  loss  that  miglit  befall  them  through 
t  he  e>t:iblishment  of  the  colonies  ;it  Tarentmn  and  elsewluM-e  ; 
but  as  in  the  time  of  Klae<us,  the  jMJpulace  objecti'd  to 
sharing  their  comitial  privileges  with  any  new^jomers,  and 
they  began  to  fall  away  from  their  leader. 
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The    senate    saw  its  opportunity :    it  uould  widen   the 

t      ro-   <^ol^ii®"^s  into  a  quarrel  by  j^retending  to  become 

posais  of  M.    lY^Q  patron  of  the  poor.     A  tribune,  M.  Livius 

Livius  Drusus,  ^  *■ 

122  B.C.       Drusus,  was  prompted  to  propose  laws — 

(«)  That  the  small  reut-chaige  for  laud  allotted  by  the  law  of  the 
elder  Gracchus  should  be  remitted,  aud  that  the  allotuients  should  be 
henceforth  free  aud  transferable. 

{b)  That  twelve  colonies  of  3000  citizens  each  should  be  established 
for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  not  beyond  the  seas  but  in  Italy. 

Gains  was  at  the  time  absent,  superintending  his  new 
colony  at  Junonia  ;  when  he  returned  it  was  too  late.  He 
was  not  elected  to  the  tribunate  of  121  B.C.,  and  L.  Opimius, 
his  most  active  foe,  was  chosen  consul. 

§  212.  Immediately  upon  the  commencement  of  the 
consular  year,  Oi^imius  jDroposed  the  abolition  of 

Fall  of  C.        _  ,        ,        ,  .         ,  ,      , 

Gracchus,  Junonia,  havnig  previously  worked  upon  the 
scruples  of  the  people  by  aid  of  the  priests,  and 
by  the  report  of  awful  portents  and  ill  omens  connected 
with  the  accursed  spot.  Gaius  appeared  in  the  Forum,  and 
one  of  his  supporters  struck  down  Antullius,  a  sacrificial 
servant,  for  some  insulting  language.  A  riot  ensued,  and 
the  senate  at  once  ordered  Ojjimius  to  assume  the  powers  of 
a  dictator — videret  ne  quid  detrimenti resimhlica  caperet,  ''let 
him  see  that  the  state  received  no  harm. " '  He  armed  senators 
and  slaves  and  the  few  Equites  who  held  by  the  senate,  occu- 
pied the  Capitol,  and  on  the  following  morning  advanced  to 
the  Aventine,  where  Gains'  supporters  were  collected.  Gaius 
himself  endeavoured  to  obviate  a  collision,  and  M.  Eulvius 
Flaccus.  now  as  ever  faithful  to  the  popular  cause,  .sent  his 
son  to  treat  with  the  senate.  The  latter  arrested  young 
Flaccus,  and  offered  its  weight  in  gold  for  the  head  of 
either  Gaius  or  Flaccus  the  elder.  In  the  attack  on  the 
Aventine  the  mub    was  speedily  dispersed.     Gaius  would 
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have  stood  liis  ground  but  was  j>ersuaded  to  ll\ .  Hi>  l>ody 
was  tound  iu  the  grove  of  Furiniia  witli  tliat  of  one  shive, 
wlio  had  slain  his  master  by  eonnnand  and  then  himself. 

J;  i213.  Wlien  Gains  fell  the  popular  i»arty  was  left  with- 
(Uit  a  head.  His  adherents  to  the  number  of  three  thonsjind 
were  mercilessly  tracked  out  l)y  a  special  connnission 
under  L.  ()pimius,  and  tlie  populace  made  no  resistiince. 
IV)  debased  to  be  loyal,  tliey  only  cared  to  get  as  much  as 
they  could,  and  they  now  looked  to  the  tribune  The  oligarchic 
Orusus  to  fulHl  his  promises.  But  he  had  only  «^'^*^^*^'"- 
acted  as  the  instrument  of  the  senate,  and  the  senate  had 
no  mind  to  fultil  promises  of  which  the  purpose  was  already 
served.  On  the  contrary  it  attacked  in  detail  every  act 
of  Gains'  tribunate  and  gradually  recovered  most  of  its 
jHjwer.  The  question  of  the  indicia  alone  gave  it  serious 
trouble.  Yet  the  memory  of  the  revolution  did  not  die. 
The  mob  had  learnt  its  powers  :  it  was  sovereign,  and 
could,  at  will,  interfere  with  every  department  of  govern- 
ment ;  all  that  the  senate  could  do  was  to  cajole  it  and  see 
that  none  stepped  forward  to  lead  it, 

Ji  214.  The  land  laws  were  first  attacked.  The  decree 
prohibiting  any  further  attempt  to  refomid  i-ato  cf  thi 
Carthage  {Jnuonia)  was  carried,  and  sliortly  i^«»^i  Laws. 
after  wore  cancelled  all  other  transmarine  colonies.  One 
only  held  its  gi-ound,  and  .struggled  on  until  it  became  a 
gi'eat  city,  Narbo  {Xarhonne)  in  (laul  ;  but,  as  will  be 
seen,  this  was  l>ecau.se  of  its  utility  from  a  military  point 
of  view,  (iaius'  It.ilian  colonies  fared  no  better;  while  the 
twelve  promised  In*  Di-usus  were  alh)wed  to  be  forgotten. 
The  commission  for  disl  i  ilml  ing  l.inds,  restorrd  by  (Jains, 
existed  nominally  until  Ml'  it.r.,  wlnii  Spurius  Thorius, 
l>rompted  by  the  senate,  |>ius.sed  a  law  that  all  remaining 
public   land   shouhl    be  left    to  its  ]»resent   occupiers  foi-  a 
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small  rental,  which  was  to  go  towards  the  fund  for  the 
provision  of  corn.  Finally  in  111  B.C.  a  new  law  decreed 
that  this  small  tax  should  be  abolished  and  that  all  holdings 
should  be  alienable.  Thus  the  smaller  and  poorer  tenants 
were  soon  bought  out  or  evicted  by  less  honourable  means : 
the  entire  domain  land  passed  again  into  the  hands  of  the 
wealthy,  who  were  exempted  from  any  payment  for  their 
possessions.  All  the  labours  of  the  Gracchi  were  lost. 
Grass-farming  and  slave-labour  grew  up  anew,  and  the 
depopulation  of  Italy  became  every  year  more  marked. 
The  corn-laws .  the  senate  dared  not  touch,  yet  even  in 
the  popular  party  the  wiser  men  saw  that  such 

The  Corn-Laws.  ^    ^  .       ,  ■■,        mi     •  i  ^ 

laws  wei-e  radically  evil.  Their  sole  tendency 
was  to  encourage  pauperism  and  discourage  labour,  to  fill 
Home  with  beggars  who  would  sell  their  support  for  a  fresh 
largess.  The  famous  Gains  Marius  endeavoured  in  his 
tribunate  (119  B.C.)  to  curtail  these  distributions,  but 
without  success. 

The  Equites  were  long  left  unmolested  in  their  new 
powers.  With  regard  to  the  jury-courts,  the  senatorial 
party  came  to  a  tacit  understanding  with  the 
Equites,  that  the  latter  should  be  allowed  to 
plunder  the  provinces  at  will,  and  should  in  turn  suffer 
the  senatorial  governors  to  share  what  remained.  The 
jjrovinces  had  reason  to  regret  the  transfer  of  the  iudicia  to 
the  new  class.  Before  this  they  had  had  but  their  governors 
to  fear  :  now  they  had  governors  and  Etjuites  as  well. 

In  fine,  the  one  feature  of  the  Gracchan  reforui  which 
might  have  produced  good  results — the  design  of  providing 
lands  by  allotment  and  colonization,  and  so  re-peopling 
Italy — was  abolished  ;  and  every  feature  that  was  faulty 
and  dangerous,  the  corn-doles  and  the  abuse  of  justice,  was 
fostered  by  the  restored  nobles.     There  set  in  *'  an  age  of 
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political  mediocrities,"  for  it  was  the  policy  of  the  iiri.stocrats 
to  distribute  otiice  and  power  amongst  the  younger  members 
of  their  own  ranks,  and  not  to  encourage  the  rise  of  men  of 
mark  such  as  had  been  Scijiio  and  Paulus.  Hence  came 
disaster  and  disgrace  on  all  hands  abroad,  corruption  and 
intrigue  at  home.  The  next  great  names  in  Konian  history 
are  those  of  men  who  attained  jKjwer  by  aid  of  the 
populace. 

v;  215.  Tlie  conijut'st  of  Liguria  and  the  other  tril»es 
l>eyond  the  Padus  (/^o)  was  completed  in  143  wars  in  Gniiiii 
B.C.,  when  Appius  Claudius  reduced  the  Salassi  Transaii-iua. 
and  look  from  them  the  gold-washings  of  Victumulae. 
Between  Spain  and  Italy,  however,  there  was  no  means 
of  communication  except  by  sea,  for  in  Gaul  only  Massilia 
was  in  alliance  with  Home.  It  was  manifestly  to  be 
desired  that  the  provinces  in  Spain  should  be  connected 
more  closely  with  Italy.  Accordingly,  when  in  125  B.C. 
the  .senate  were  anxious  to  l)o  rid  of  ^1.  Fulvius  Flaccus, 
the  partisjin  of  the  (Iracchi,  they  sent  liini  into  Gaul  to 
secure  a  footing  for  the  Romans  in  that  (piarter. 

The  country  between  the  Elione  and  the  Alps  as  far  as 
the  Lsara  {Is>re)  was  occupied  by  the  Siilluvii  and  Yocontii, 
tribes  of  mixed  Ligurian  and  Celtic  descent;  while  biyoiul 
the.se  lay  the  more  important  Gallic  tribes  of  the  AUobroges 
and  the  Ae«lui.  The  whole  region  east  of  the  Khone  was 
fertile  and  its  inhal)itants  were  but  weak.  Beyond  the 
Klionc  the  |K)werof  Gaul  lay  with  the  Arverni  in  Auvergne, 
and  .so  formidable  were  they  that  the  Aedui  (about  Avtim) 
and  the  Sues.siones  (near  Soi^soiis)  in  th<'  )i<»ith  were  their 
<»nly  rivals.  Flaccus  campaigned  successfully  (125,  121  B.c.) 
against  the  Sallu\  ii  and  Voconlii  ;  his  succe.sjsor  G.  St»xtiuK 
Calvinus  defe.iled   the    AUobroges  who  came   to  the  assist- 
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ance  of  the  Sallm'ii  (123,  122  b.c.)  ;  and  Cn.  Domitius 
Ahenoharbus,  follo^ving  up  these  successes,  forced  the  Allo- 
broges  in  their  turn  to  summon  the  Arverni  to  their  aid. 
The  Arvernian  king  Betuitus  brought  up  180,000  men  to 
help  the  Gauls,  and  the  senate  despatched  the  consul  Q. 
Fabius  Maximus,  121  B.C.,  to  support  Ahenobarbus.  In  a 
great  battle  at  the  junction  of  the  Rhone  and  the  Isere  in 
that  year,  the  Ajverni  were  utteily  i-outed  with,  it  is  said, 
the  loss  of  150,000  men,  mostly  drowned  in  their  flight 
across  the  Rhone.  The  Allobroges  submitted  at  once.  8oon 
afterwards  Ahenobarbus  ca]»tured  Betuitus  1)V  treachery,  and 
in  the  battle  of  A^indalium  near  Avennio  {Avujuon)  reduced 
the  Arverni  to  peace  (121  B.C.).  The  country  from  the 
Lake  of  Geneva  to  the  Pyrenees  was  constituted  a  province, 
called  Gallia  Narbonensis  from  its  chief   town 

The  Province       »     >.-      ,  -i  t  i  i  -. 

of  Gallia  oi  Jsarbo,  where  three  years  later  (lib  B.C.) 
was  established  a  colony.  Communication  with 
Spain  was  thus  secured.  Xarbo  {Narhonne)  vras  colonized 
j^artly  as  a  concession  to  the  populace,  as  some  fulfilment 
of  the  promises  of  Livius  Drusus,  partly  as  a  garrison  town 
for  the  new  province,  partly  in  the  interests  of  the  Equites 
as  a  commercial  rival  to  Massilia.  The  town  of  Aquae 
Sextiae  {Aix)  sprung  up  where  C.  Sextius  had  fixed  his 
head-quarters. 

>;■  216.   When    Massinissa    of    XiunitUa    ilied,    140    B.C., 
his    kingdom    was    divided    between    his   three 

Juguilhinc 

War,        sons ;  Micipsa  was  the  acknowledged  king,  but 

111  B  r*      1 0^  g  p 

Gulussa,  who  sent  troops  to  act  at  the  siege  of 
Carthage,  was  commander-in-chief.  an<l  Mastanabal  was 
entrusted  witli  the  control  of  justice.  l5oth  the  younger 
brothers  died  before  118  B.C.,  and  Micipsa,  whose  death 
occurred  in  that  year,  left  his  kingdom  to  be  divided  between 
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his  own  sons  Adherbal  and  Hiempsiil,  and  his  nephew  Ju- 
<^urtha,  sou  of  Mastanabal.  Jiigurtha  had  led  a  contingent 
of  Numidians  to  the  aid  of  Scipio  in  the  Numantine  war, 
and  besides  distinguishing  himself  by  his  courage,  had 
intrigued  so  successfully  with  many  of  the  leading  Romans 
tliat  he  could  count  upon  their  support  in  the  future. 
Now  left  co-heir  with  Micipsa's  sons,  he  refused  to  be 
Siitistied  with  his  sliare  of  the  kingdom,  assiissinated 
Hiempsal  (117  B.C.),  and  forced  Adherbal  to  fly  to  Rome. 
The  senate  dividetl  Numidia  between  Adlierbal  and  Ju- 
gurtha,  and  a  conunis.sion  under  L.  Opimius,  which  was 
sent  to  carry  out  the  arrangement,  gave  the  capital,  Cirta 
{C(yn8tantine),  to  Adherbal,  while  the  western  and  more 
productive  region  fell  to  Jugurtha.  Five  years  passed, 
during  which  Jugurtha,  confident  of  the  connivance  of  the 
Romans,  continued  to  harass  his  adopted  brother.  Event- 
ually he  shut  him  up  in  the  almost  impregnable  city  of 
Cii-ta,  112  B.C.,  and  declined  to  pay  any  attention  to  an 
embas.sy  of  young  nobles  which  was  despatched  by  the 
senate  to  interfere.  A  third  commission  under  M.  Aemilius 
Sc^iurus,  the  leader  of  the  aristocracy,  was  no  more  success- 
fid,  and  while  the  senate  still  hesitated  Cirta  fell.  The 
inlial)itants,  many  of  them  Roman  and  Italian  paiiofCiiin 
traders,  were  put  to  death,  and  Adherl)al  was  ii'-Rf'- 
killed  by  torture  (112  w.v.).  AVIiereupon  Jugurtha  sent 
envoys  to  explain  his  action  and  to  purchase  the  ac<|ui- 
oscence  of  the  senate. 

He  was  now  in  possession  of  the  entire  kingdom  of  his 
grandfather  Massinissji,  a  kingdonj  stret^'hing  from  the 
l)orders  of  Egypt  on  the  east  to  tlio.se  of  Mainetania,  the 
kingdom  of  Rocchus,  on  the  west,  excepting  only  tlu' 
Roman  province  about  the  site  of  Carthago.  He  had  a 
full    trrasury,   an    in<'xliaustiblr    supply    of    men,  and    liis 
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Xiimidians  were  the  linest  light  cavah-y  in  the  world.  He 
had  inaiiied  the  daughter  of  Bocchus,  whom  he  might 
therefore  consider  his  ally. 

§  217.  The  senate,  after  vain  endeavours  to  ignore  Ad- 

herbal's   fate,  was   compelled    by   the   popular 

£T&\p^\us  indignation  and  the  harangues  of  C.  ^Memmius, 

Bestia,  111  ^pii-j^^j^e  designate,  to  declare  war.  The  consul 
L.  Calpurnius  Bestia,  and  his  legate  Scaiunis, 
entered  Africa,  and  when  Bocchus  appeared  likely  to  supj^ort 
them,  Jugurtha  offered  terms.  He  purchased  a  peace  which 
left  him  in  possession  of  his  kingdom  at  the  price  of  a 
petty  line  and  the  surrender  of  his  elephants  (111  B.C.). 

In  Eome  there  was  deep  anger  at  the  treaty.  The 
senators  were  again  threatened  with  impeachment  by  the 
tribune  C.  Memmius,  and  were  constrained  to  summon 
Jugurtha  to  defend  himself  in  person,  gi^anting  him  safe- 
conduct.  The  kin»  came,  bought  over  one  of  the  tribunes 
whose  veto  defeated  the  purpose  of  Memmius,  and  finding 
that  his  kinsman  Massiva,  a  son  of  Gulussa,  was  suing  for 
restoration,  had  him  assassinated  at  Home  by  an  agent 
named  Bomilcar.  Wliereupon  the  people  foiced  the  senate 
to  cancel  the  peace  and  dismiss  the  king ;  Sp.  Postumius 
Albinus  was  entriLsted  with  the  command  against  him. 

Sp.  Albinus  did  notliing,  for  his  army  was  too  much 
demoralized  to  be  serviceable.  He  left  Africa  at  the  close 
of  110  B.C.,  passing  on  the  command  to  his  brother  Aulus. 
This  general  coveted  the  wealth  of  Jugurtha,  and  marched 
upon  his  treasure  city  of  Suthul  (Gu^hna).  The  attack 
failed ;   the   legions,    induced    by   a    simulated 

Defeat  of  Aulus  ^  p  ■,,  i       -,  •         •  i        , 

Albinus,  109   retreat  to  tollow  the  king  into  the  desert,  were 

suddenly  beset  by  the  entire  Numidian  army, 

and  lost  their  camp.     The  Romans  were  forced  to  purchase 

their    lives  by  passing  under   the    yoke,  and    by  agi'eeing 
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to    evacuate   Xmnidia  forthwith    and    renew  the   peace  of 
Scanrus  (100  wa:). 

^  218.  'Pliereiipon  C.  Mamilius  l.inietanns,  tribune, 
secured  the  appointment  of  a  special  commis-  T,,eQuaestio 
sion  {quaeatio  Lhnetana)  to  try  the  senatorial  r^mif'tfliia. 
leaders  on  char<res  of  hifjh  treason  and  corruption.  A 
number  were  exiled,  amongst  them  8p.  Albinus  and 
L.  Opimius,  the  adversary  of  C.  Gracchus.  Scaurus  con- 
trived to  get  himself  made  president  of  the  commission, 
and  tlius  saved  himself  at  the  expense  of  fellow  criminals 
not  more  guilty.  The  second  treaty  was  cancelled ;  Q. 
Caecilius  ;^^otellus  (the  nephew  of  that  Metellus  who 
crushed  the  pretender  Andriscus  in  Macedonia)  was  put  in 
command,  and  amongst  his  lieutenants  was  C.  Marius,  who  as 
tribune  in  110  n.c.,had  made  an  attack  upon  the  corn-doles. 
Metelhis  was  a  good  general,  and  if  he  had  little  scruple 
on  other  jxiints,  he  was  at  least  proof  against  bribery. 
Energetic  measures  reorganized  the  army,  and  a  great 
battle  on  the  river  Muthul,  in  which  the  Siifety 

.  First  CAiuj.ai^jH 

of  the  Romans  was  due  in  large  part  to  the    of  Mtttiius, 

1  /.    nr        •  1-1  109  B.C. 

valour  or  JMarius,  gave  to  the  invaders  posses- 
sion of  the  greater  part  of  Numidia.     IMost  of  the  towns 
suiTcndered,  but  Jugurtha  shut  himself  up  in  Cirta,  and 
Zania  successfully   wilh.stood   a   .short  siege,  during  wliicli 
^fetellus'  camp  was  taken  (end  of  109  n.c). 

Jugurtha  felt  the  danger  of  his  position :  ho  ngaiii 
attempted  to  negotiate  terms,  and  surrendered  nuuh 
treasure  and  stores,  and  probably  his  capital  Cirta  ;  btit 
when  asked  to  surrender  himself  he  refused,  and  broke  off 
the  negotiations.  Metellus  was  sufricientlv  dishonourable 
to  retain  everything  that  had  been  given  up,  though 
Jugurtha  had  gained  nothing  in  return.  The  Xumidians, 
however,  were  still  anxious  to  continue  the  struggle.     The 
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town  of  Vaga  (Beja),  which  had  opened  its  gates  to  the 
Romans,  revolted  anew  and  massacred  the  entire  Roman 
Second  cam-  g^i'i'i^oi^-  Two  days  later  it  was  recovered  and 
paign,  108  b.c.  p^^^j  ^]^g  usual  penalty,  but  the  Xumidian  tribes 
still  flocked  to  Jugurtha.  The  whole  campaign  of  108  B.C. 
was  wasted  in  the  idle  effort  to  capture  the  king  amidst  his 
deserts.  Moreover  Bocchus  the  Mauretanian  seemed  not 
unlikely  to  aid  him.  He  was  afraid  of  Jugurtha' s  power, 
but  still  more  afraid  of  the  prospect  of  having  the  Romans 
as  his  neighbours. 

§  219.    At    the    close    of    the    campaign    of     108    B.C. 

Marius  returned  to  Rome  as  a  candidate  for 

iEriustothe  ^^®   consulship.     He  was   only   the   son   of   a 

^^°io?B.?  ^^^  Sabine    farmer    of    Arpinum ;    yet    he    found 

supporters  enough,  for  he  was  a  good  soldier, 

and  though  no  orator,  was  on  good  terms  with  the  people. 

He  was  elected  easily,  and  was  appointed  to  the  command 

in  Africa  for  the  campaign  of  107  B.C. 

The  election  of  Marius  was  a  serious  blow  to  the 
aristocrats,  for  it  marked  the  passing  away  from  them  of 
the  monopoly  of  the  higher  magistracies.  Without  bii'th, 
money,  or  patronage,  Marius  attained  by  popular  will  the 
highest  oflice  in  the  state,  and  the  precedent  was  not 
forgotten.  A  change  introduced  by  Marius  was  no  le.ss 
momentous  :  heretofore  service  in  the  legions  had  depended, 
as  had  been  the  case  ever  since  the  Servian  Reform, 
upon  the  possession  of  a  certain  amount  of  property, 
originally  11,000  asses,  but  subsequently  lowered  to  4000; 
Marius  did  away  with  this  restriction,  and  threw  open  the 
ranks  to  the  ccqnte  censi,  that  is,  to  those  citizens  on  the 
tribal  lists  who  had  not  even  the  lower  of  these  two  qualifi- 
cations. The  effect  was  disastrous  in  many  ways  :  it  opened 
the  way  to  the  formation  of  armies  devoted  to  the  interest 
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of  iiidulgc'iiL  kad(.'i>,  and  no  liLialdcd  tliu  civil  wars.  JJiit  it 
was  neoessiiiy  in  so  far  as  there  were  searee  any  left  in 
Kome  who  jMjssessed  the  amount  of  property  requisite 
under  the  okl  system,  and  were  at  the  same  time  desirous 
of  miHtary  service. 

During  the  year  107  n.c.  ^letelhis  still  retained  the  com- 
mand as  proconsul  while  Marius  was  levying  troops  in  Italy. 
It  was  not  until  late  in  the  year  that  Marius  appeiired  and 
took  over  the  legions.      A\'hen  the   new  troops, 

111  First  caiuiiaiyii 

who  had  as  yet  seen  nothing  oi   war,  had   been     of  Marius, 
drilled    suJfliciently,   Marius   commenced    opera- 
tions   by   the    surprise    of    Capsa   (Ki^/'aa),   a    very   strong 
fortress,  with  whose   fall   the  whole   of   eastern    Numidia 
came  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans. 

§  220.    Next  year,   lOG   u.c,   Marius  after  a   march  of 
many  hundred  miles,  ivached  the  Muluchath  {Mejerdeh),  the 
border  river  between  Numidia  and  Mauretania. 
Bocchus  was  alarmed    by   the   progress  of   the   ,.;i,'^j,a^g,\  „f 
llomans,  and  supported  Jug urtha  in  the  attempt    ^'^'^'^.'  ^"^"^ 
to  cut  oft'  their  retreat.     Marius  was  placed  in 
great  peril  on  at  legist  three  occasions  during  the  backward 
march,  and  his  escape  he  owed  mainly  to  the  courage  and 
dash  of   L.  Cornelius   Sulla,  his  (piaestor,  who  commanded 
the  ciivalry.     At  last  he  re;u-hed   his  headquarters  at  C'irta 
in  safety  and  passed  the  winter  ther^;. 

To  conquer  theNumidians  in  open  war  seemed  a  hopeless 
task  and  Marius  had  recoui'so  to  intrigue.  Sulla  served 
liim  well  in  the  matter,  and  J>occhus  was  induced  to 
betray  Jugurtha,  albeit  his  own  son-in-law,  as  the  price  of 
the  friendship  of  Uome.     Jugurtha  was  invited     ,.    ,        , 

i  o  ('ajituro  of 

to    a  conference,  where,  he  was  surprised  and       in^'mtiia, 
surrendered      in    chains    to    SuHa    (105    u.c). 
Marius     triumphed     in    the    following     year,    tliough    the 
T.  u.  X 
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leal  \\(jrk  ui  the  war  had  been  done  by  Metellus  and 
Sulla.  1  Although  Numidia  was  thus  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Romanb  it  was  not  converted  into  a  province.  The 
western  half  was  added  to  the  kingdom  of  Bocchus,  while 
the  eastern  was  made  over  to  Gauda,  the  half-witted  brother 
of  Jugurtha.  Jugurtha  perished  by  violence  or  starvation 
in  the  Tullianum  at  Rome,  and  while  he  lay  dying  the 
peo|)le  summoned  the  conqueror  to  lead  their  legions  against 
a  far  more  formidable  enemy,  the  Gauls  and  Germans  of  the 
North. 

§  221.  The  Ligurian  war,  and  the  campaigns  of  Flaccus 
^    _.  ^     .^,  and  his  successors  in  IS^arbonese  Gaul,  had  for 

Conflicts  with  ' 

the  Northern  their  obiect  the  consolidation  of  the  frontier  on 

Tribes.  -^  _  ■ 

the  north-Avest.  A  similar  task  kept  various 
commanders  occupied  on  the  north-eastern  frontier,  about 
the  head  of  the  Adriatic  and  Illyricum.  After  the  war 
with  Teuta  little  or  nothing  was  done  in  this  direction 
until  184  B.C.,  when,  on  the  rumour  that  Philip  of  Macedon 
meditated  an  invasion  of  Italy  by  land  with  the  aid  of  the 
Tln-acian  peoples,  a  colony  was  settled  at  Aquileia.  Sub- 
sequently, when  Macedonia  became  a  province,  it  was  found 
that  this  acquisition  of  territory  brought  the  Romans  into 
conflict  with  the  more  or  less  savage  tribes  who  lived  to 
the  south  of  the  Danube.  Frontier  wars  of  little  import- 
ance were  conducted  almost  without  intermission  from 
150  B.C.  onwards.  In  114  B.C.  a  consul,  C.  Porcius  Cato, 
and  his  army  marched  out  of  Macedonia  and  were  cut  to 
pieces  by  the  Seordisci,  a  people  dwelling  in  what  is  now 
called  Servia.     A  war  thus  commenced  which  lasted  until 


^  The  chronology  of  the  war  from  109  r..c.  to  106  r>.c.  is  doubtful. 
Thu  dates  given  liere  are  from  lime. 


§  22l\]  the  cimbki.  -'ioT 

110  n.c,  wlieii  M.  Miiuicius  peiielnitt'd  to  the  Daiiiiljo  ami 
tiiiJilly  crushed  the  Scortlisci.  L'nfoi'tuiiatfly  by  breaking' 
the  .strength  uf  tliis  Daniibiau  [n'opK-,  the  Kouiaiis  had 
destroyed  the  bulwark  whieh  had  thus  tar  prt)teeted  them 
from  a  tar  more  terrible  foe.  The  Cimbri,  or  "  the  Cham- 
pious,"  a  iMjople  of  Germanic  origin,  had  long  been  hovering 
about  the  northern  bank  of  the  Danube,  unable  to  force  a 
.southward  pa.s.sage  in  face  of  the  brave  Celtic  tribes  like 
the  Scordisci  by  which  the  river  was  covered.  Now  the 
Cimbrian  and  lioman  came  face  to  face. 

§  222.     The    (.'imbri    had    much    in    common    with    the 
Gauls  ;  they  lived  only  for  battle  and  deeds  of 

•'  .  .The  Cimbri. 

valour,  owned  as  king  the  bravest  ot  then- 
number,  fsiicriticed  to  their  gods  their  pri.soners  of  War,  and 
had  little  civilizjition.  They  moved  along  with  no  fixed 
homes,  living  in  the  wagons  which  accompanied  them,  hi 
ll.'J  i].c.  they  j>re.sented  themselves  at  the  passes  of  thr 
(,'ariiic  Alps,  ck).>e  to  the  colony  of  Aquileia.  They  were 
met  by  Cn.  Papirius  Carbo,  and  ordered  to  quit  the  land.s 
of  the  Taurisci,  who  were  friends,  that  is  dependents,  of 
Kome.  They  obeyed,  and  Carbo  treacherously  drew  them 
into  an  ambu.scade.  They  revenged  themselves  by  inflicting 
a  terrible  defeat  on  the  faithless  lloman, 'but    ^,  ^   ,,, 

instead  of  at  once  entering  Italy,  thev  passed  I'aj'inus  Caibu, 

'^  .       *      .  ^^'^  "•'  • 

westward  over  the  Jura,  and  there  lived  quietly. 

In  this  iKjsition,  however,  they  appeared  to  threaten  the 

newly-ac(piired  province  of  Narbonese  Gaul,  and  to  protect 

this   M.  Junius  Silanus   brought    u[t  an  aiiiiy  in    KH)    \',a\ 

Tlie  Cimbri  asked   for  lands  in  whicii   to  .settle  :      .    ,   ,,, 

An«l  of  M. 

Silanus   retorted   by  attacking   them,   and   lo.st  .)uiiiii8.silanus, 
l>oth  army  and  camp.      It  was  most  ditlicult  to 
i*aise  new  troops  to  face  these  flaxen-haired   giants,  and  thn 
senate    wa.s    relieved    to    find    that    tiie   Cimini    contented 
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tliembelve.-5    Avith    repeating    their   demand   for  lands,   and 
refrained  from  any  adv'anee  upon  the  Roman  frontier. 
§  223.     But  noAv  a  new  foe  appeared.     The  Helvetii,  a 
Celtic  tribe  settled  in  Switzerland,  gi-ew  restless, 

Tlic  Htlvctii.  1,1  1        ^  1 

and  advanced  to  seek  less  barren  lands  to  the 
west  of  their  Alpine  homes.  The  consul  L.  Cassius 
Longinub  encountered  them  near  Agen  on  the  Garoime, 
and  fell  with  mo.st  of  his  troops  (107  ii.c).  The  remainder 
of  the  army  bought  its  safety  by  passing  under  the  yoke, 
suiTendering  its  baggage  and  hostages,  and  at  once  with- 
drawing. For  this  treaty  the  interim  commander  C.  Popilius 
was  impeached  on  a  charge  of  treason  and  condemned  to 
exile.  Tolosa  (Toiduuse)  now  revolted,  but  was  recovered 
by  Q.  Servilius  Caepio  in  the  following  year,  for  neither 
Cimbri  nor  Helvetii  showed  any  desii'e  to  molest  those  who 
did  not  provoke  them.  At  Tolosa  Caepio  improved  his 
opportunity  by  plundering  the  great  temple  of  the  Celtic 
Apollo,  lOG  B.C. 

In  105  E.c.  there  were  three  armie.>5  in  Gaul  to  meet  the 
Cimbri,  who,  under  their  king  Boiorix,  now  made  a  definite 
advance  upon  Italy.  M.  Aiu'elius  Scaurus,  an  ex-consul, 
was  the  first  victim  :  completely  routed  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Bhone,  he  was  captured  and  put  to  death  for 
the  haughty  spiiit  with  which  he  answered  his  captors. 
The  consul  Cn.  Mallius  Maximus  now  summoned  Caepio, 
the  proconsul,  from  the  western  bank,  and  the  combined 
armies  lay  side  by  side  at  Arausio  (Orawje),  to  the  number 
of  more  than  80,000  Romans,  exclusive  of  auxiliaries  and 
other  troops.  The  two  commanders  quarrelled,  and  despite 
the  entreaties  of  the  senate  persisted  in  their  antagonism. 
The  chief  command  of  course  belonged  to  the  consul 
Maximu.-?,  and  this  galled  the  pride  of  Caepio,  who  ventured 
to  attack    the  Cimbri  single-handed  so  as  to  forestall  his 


5  22+.]  MAlUT's    TVKKS    TFir.    <'^^^f^^A\l».  :W) 

c'olloa«;uo  in  tluM^xpocted  victory.    His  army  pori>lH'<l  almost 
to  a    man,   liis  caiin)  was  takrii,  ami    (lie    vic- 

'  .  IJjiltl.of 

torioiis  (•imlni  tollowt'd  up  one  triumph  by  Arausio,  lo". 
another  scarcely  loss  complete  over  ^[aximus 
(Oct.  6,  105  n.f!.).  Tlie  dead  numhereil  120,000,  of  whom 
two-thirds  were  Romans.  No  such  defeat  had  hecn  ex- 
perienced since  the  fatal  day  of  Cannae ;  but,  though  tlie 
road  to  Italy  was  open,  the  r*imhri  passed  on  towards 
►Spain. 

The  people  jn'omptly  showed  its  indignation  against 
Caepio :  he  was  at  once  deprived  of  his  imperium,  his 
pro[M?rty  was  contiscated,  and  his  seat  in  tlie  senate  taken 
from  him.  There  were  other  symptoms  of  the  popular 
restlessness.  By  the  Lex  Doinltui  of  104  B.C.,  vacancies 
in  the  priestly  colleges  were  no  longer  filled  by  co-optation 
but  l)y  the  vote  of  seventeen  of  the  tribes  chosen  by  lot. 
C.  IVfarius  was  returned  a  second  time  as  consul  for 
104   n.c. 

sj  224.  His  triumph  over,  ^larius  left  Rome  forthwitli, 
an«l  took  up  the  command  of  what  troops  were 

SocoikI  consul- 
left    in    the    Narbone.se,   104-    rc.      He    carried  ship  of  Mai  ins, 

•11-  1  i?  1       •  .       ,    .  l<^t  n.f. 

with    hnn    a    numl)er    or    new   levies  rai.sed   in 

It^aly    by    the    extraordinary   measures    of    the   consul    V. 

Rntilius  Rufus  in    105  n.f.,  when  so   great  was  the  panic, 

that  it    had   been  necessary  to  forbid  any  man  capalth*  of 

military  service  to  leave  the  country.      With  these,  assisted 

by  contingents  from    ISlassilia,  the    AII<»l)rogos,  and    other 

j>eoples    f)f     the    Tran.salpine    districts    who    dreaded     the 

Cimbri  no  less  than  <lid   the  Romans,  Marius  was  able  to 

put  tlu*  Narbonese  in  a  good  state  of  defence.     The  C'imbri 

meantime  had  entered  Spiin  and    had  been  driven  out  by 

the  stubborn  valour    of    the    ('cltiberi.      In    103   n.f.   they 

pas.se«l   nortli\v;ird  .ijong   the  western  shore  of  fJaul    m[»   to 
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the  Seine,  and  were  there  joined  by  other  German  hordes, 
notably  the  Teutones.  FaiHng  to  oust  the  Belgae  of  noi*thern 
Gaul,  they  once  more  wheeled  about  and  advanced  upon 
Italy  by  two  routes.  The  Cimbri  made  for  the  passes  of 
the  Carnic  Alps  ;  the  Teutones  and  Ambrones  were  to  enter 
Italy  by  the  western  roads. 

§  225.  Marius  had  returned  for  a  space  to  Rome  towards 
the  end  of  104  b.c.  to  hold  the  consular  comitia, 

Battle  of  Aquae         ,  ,      ,    ,  ,  .     ,      .  ,  ,  , 

Sextiae,  102  and  had  been  a  third  time  returned  as  consul. 
He  employed  the  year  (103  B.C.)  as  before  in 
preparincf  the  province  and  his  army  for  the  impending 
struggle.  When  at  last  it  came  (102  B.C.)  he  was  consul 
for  the  fom^th  time,  with  Q.  Lutatius  Catulus,  an  aristocrat, 
as  his  colleague.  He  entrenched  himself  at  the  juncture 
of  the  Rhone  and  Isara  (Is'-re),  and  suffered  the  Teutones 
and  Ambrones  to  cross  the  stream  and  attack  his  camp 
without  assuming  the  offensive.  The  Germans  knew 
nothing  of  sieges,  and  soon  gave  up  the  task  of  storming 
the  Roman  position.  As  they  passed  on  towards  the  Alps, 
Marius  followed  cautiously.  He  overtook  them  near  Aquae 
Sextiae  (Aix),  where  he  again  entrenched  himself  upon  a 
hill  after  a  successful  skirmish  with  the  Ambrones.  Two 
davs  later  the  barbarians  attempted  to  storm  his  position, 
and  for  half  the  day  the  fight  was  obstinate.  Then  the 
Germans  broke  and  fled  to  their  loaggage-waggons  whither 
the  legions  followed  them.  The  entire  host  was  annihilated, 
men,  women,  and  children  alike.  The  victory  of  ^Nlarius 
was  complete,  and  when  he  returned  to  Rome  he  was 
chosen  consul   for  the  fifth  time. 

Meanwhile  the  second  horde,  the  Cimbri,  guided  and 
swelled  by  the  Helvetii,  had  traversed  the  Brenner  Pass 
and  descended  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Athesis  (Adige) 
towards  the  Po.     Thev  were  encountered  by  Catulus,  the 


§  '22(5.]  r>ATTLK   OF    VF.ROKIJ.Ai:.  .'>  1  1 

seconcl  consul,  witli  a  full  army  ;  l)ut  so  great  was  the 
terror  of  their  name  that  at  first  sight  of  the  enemy  the 
legions  broke  and  tied.  With  ditHculty  C^atulus  retreated 
to  the  southern  l)ank  of  the  Po,  thus  leiiving  all  Trans- 
padane  Gaul  at  the  mercy  of  the  invaders. 

In  the  spring  of  101  n.c.  he  was  joined  hy  M.irius,  now 
a  fifth  time  consul,  and  the  two  commanders  crossed  the 
Po  and  marched  eastwards  towards  Yercellae  {VerceJIi). 
At   a  s}X)t  called    C'ampi  Raudii  they  fell  ini- 

,  -  mi         /-<•     1     •         Battle  of 

expectedlv  upon    the    dermans.       ihe    Cnnbri     Vciceiiao, 
were  annihilated  as  completely  as  the  Teutones 
had    been.      Few  survived    to  be  the  slaves  of    their  con- 
querors.    Henceforth    Home    had  no  German   invaders  to 
fear  until  the  days  when  Alaric  led  his  Goths  into  Italy. 

nJ  226.  While  the  deadly  contest  with  the  northern  tribes 
wa,s  in  progress,  Rome  was  harassed  by  a  pj,^^  siriiinn 
servile  war.  The  scene  of  the  uprising  was  ^'"^'^  ^^'''"■• 
Sicily,  where  gangs  of  slaves,  starved,  overworked  and 
tortured,  toiled  on  the  land  chained  neck  to  neck.  They 
had  broken  out  into  revolt  once  before  in  135  B.C.,  under 
the  leadership  of  Eunus,  a  Syrian  juggler  who  gave  himself 
the  title  of  King  Antiochus,  and  of  his  lieutenants  f 'leon  and 
Achaeus.  At  one  time  they  were  in  possession  of  the 
important  towns  of  Messana  and  Agrigentum,  and  were 
not  crushed  until  P.  Rupilius,  the  consul  of  132  B.C.,  took 
their  strongholds,' Knna  and  Tauromenium  (Taormina),  and 
crucified  20,000  of  his  prisoners. 

In  104  B.C.  P.  Licinius  Nerva,  the  praetor  of  Sicily,  held 
a  court  in  Syracuse  to  inrpiire  into  the  condition  of  persons 
who,  though  belonging  to  nations  in  alliance  with  Rome,  had 
been  captm-ed  by  the  slave-merchants  and  sold  spcond  Sicilinn 
into  captivity.  Nerva  ordered  the  relea.se  of  no  ^^'*^'®  ^^^^ 
fewer  than  800,  but  when  the  n\nnbers  of  tho.se  demanding 
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redress  continually  increased,  he  grew  alarmed  at  the 
prevalent  excitement  and  refused  to  hear  any  further  cases. 
This  was  the  signal  for  insurrection  :  in  the  east  of  the 
island  a  Syrian  magician,  Salvius,  who  assumed  the  title  of 
King  Tryphon,  defeated  Nerva  near  Morgantia  ;  while  in 
the  west  a  Cilician,  Athenio,  a  man  of  considerable  ability, 
gathered  a  force  and  placed  it  under  the  command  of  King 
Tryphon.  The  slaves  held  their  ground  for  the  next  two 
years,  despite  the  fact  that  they  had  to  contend  against 
considerable  bodies  of  troops,  and  it  was  not  until  101  B.C., 
when  the  consul  W.  Aquillius  took  the  command,  that 
Athenio,  now  general  through  the  death  of  Tryphon,  was 
defeated  in  a  gi^eat  battle  and  the  revolt  so  came  to  an  end. 

.^  227.   Since  the  fall  of  C.  Gracchus  the  popular  party 

had  been  without  a  great  leader.     Nevertheless 

'^ofSSs^"  it  ^'^^  i^<^t  crushed.     The  disasters,  corruption, 

Satuminus,    ^^^^    oreneral   mis^overnment    of    the   restored 

ana  Glaucia.  e'  o 

senate  had  only  aroused  the  democrats  to 
renewed  efforts,  and  they  had  shown  their  indignation  by 
the  prosecution  of  the  incapable  generals  who  had  com- 
manded aofainst  Juafurtha  and  the  Sicilian  slaves.  "V\^mt 
they  needed  was  a  leader  with  force  to  back  his  efforts.  As 
they  thought,  they  had  found  the  necessary  man  in  Marius, 
who  owed  his  live  consulships  to  them,  and  who  came  back 
from  the  field  of  Vercellae  in  101  e.c.  at  the  head  of  a 
victorious  army  absolutely  devoted  to  his  interests.  Ac- 
cordingly, Saturninus  and  Glaucia,  the  heads  of  the  popular 
party,  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  great  general, 
and  in  return  for  his  support  secured  for  him  a  sixth 
consulship. 

L.    Appuleius    Saturninus    had    already    held    office :    in 
104  B.C.  he  had  been  quaestor,  but  his  management  of  the 


§  228.]  MARirs  AND  sATrRNixrs.  r>i:l 

coni-snpplios  was  distastofnl  to  tlio  sonato  ami  lio  was 
.suporsiMliHl,  an  iiiMilt  wliicli  caiiM'il  liiiii  to  join  tlio  popular 
party.  When  tril)un«'  in  1().>  n.c,  he  passed  or  proposed 
several  laws  in  thr  interests  of  the  democracy,  notably  one 
that  sanctioned  the  distribution  of  land  in  Africa  amon^  the 
vetei'ans  of  IMarius,  and  another  relating  to  high  treason 
(liiaifsfafi),  which  was  ])ron,irht  in  to  ensure  the  inviolability 
of  the  tribunes.  He  found  a  strenuous  and  able  ally  in  ('. 
Servilius  Cllaucia,  who  seems  hj  no  means  entirely  to 
deserve  the  charge  of  low  cunning  and  low  wit  wliicli 
writers  of  conti*ary  views  brought  against  him.  He  had 
won  prominence  by  supporting  the  claims  of  the  Equites  to 
the  jury-co\n"ts,  of  which  it  seems  they  were  for  a  time 
deprived  by  a  law  of  Q.  Servilius  Caepio,  the  defeated 
general  of  Ai*ausio.  jNIetellus,  the  conqueror  of  Jugurtha, 
endeavoured  during  his  censorship  (102  n.c.)  to  eject  both 
fSjiturninus  and  Glaucia  from  the  senate,  Ijut  his  colleague 
disapprove<l  of  so  violent  a  i)roceeding.  Tn  the  elections  for 
100  ]'..('.  ]\[ari»is,  Haturninus,  and  Cllaucia  were  candidates 
for  the  consulship,  tribunate,  and  praetorship  respectively. 
The  soldiery  of  Marius  were  present  in  ample  numbers,  and 
Marius  and  Glaucia  obtained  the  otlices  they  desired. 
Saturninus  however  would  have  failed  had  not  his 
pai-tisiuis  openly  nnndrrjMl  Nonius,  who  was  on  the  point 
of  being  retin-ned  for  the  tenth  and  last  vacancy  in  tlu' 
tribunician  college. 

>J  228.  Saturninus  proj>osed — 

(i)  That  tho  (Jallir  land.s  iccontly  occiijiied  hy  tin-  Cinilni,  wliirli  liy 
tlin  law  of  war  wno  now  at  tlio  (lis]»o.sal  of  tlio  state, 
should  Iw  «listiil)Uto<l  amonrj  now  ll«tiiian   colonii's,  ami      T'"  '/*'?'"* 
that   any   senator   wJio  Klusod    to   swtar  oltcdnMicfi    to        km)  n.c. 
th«'  law  witliin  livt<  days  sliouM  l>f>  oxi)c11(m1  from  thf 
.senate. 

(ii)  That  folonios  (|irol»aMy  o]K»n  to  Italians)  should  he  o<<tal»lishid  in 
Trans.ilniiif'  (Inul,  Sirily,  .Arhm-a,  and  Mar»'donia. 
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(iii)  Thot  corn  should  be  sold  by  the  state  at  a  lower  rate  than  even 
that  fixed  by  C.  Gracchus. 

The  lirst  of  these  laws  was  proposed  chietly  to  gratify 
Mai'ius,  for  the  bulk  of  the  new  colonists  would  be  his  old 
soldiers,  and  he  would  himself  receive  extensive  powers  for 
settling  the  colonies.  The  corn  law  of  course  conciliated 
the  proletariate.  The  senate  offered  what  resistance  it 
could,  but  the  combination  of  army,  Italians,  and  populace 
was  too  powerful :  the  tribiuies  who  vetoed  the  laws  were 
driven  from  the  place  of  voting,  and  the  proposals  were 
carried  by  sheer  force.  When  the  senator  were  called 
upon  to  swear  to  obey  the  agrarian  law,  Marius  at  first 
declared  that  he  would  not  take  the  oath,  afterwards  how- 
ever he  said  that  he  would  obey  it  so  far  as  it  was  law — 
that  is,  in  accordance  with  the  constitution.  Metellus 
jN"umidicus  alone  absolutely  refused  and  went  into  banish- 
ment, to  the  great  joy,  as  people  said,  of  Marius,  whose 
mortal  foe  he  had  been  since  the  time  when  (108  B.C.)  he 
had  attempted  to  prevent  the  candidature  of  the  latter  for 
the  consulship.  Before  the  year  was  over  the  alliance 
between  the  three  politicians  was  sorely  shaken :  the  prole- 
tariate disliked  the  colonial  law  ;  the  Equites,  whose  interests 
were  solely  on  the  side  of  law  and  order,  were  disgusted  by 
the  late  scenes  of  violence  :  and  finally  Marius,  altogether 
lost  amid  the  storms  of  the  Forum,  fell  more  and  more 
away  from  his  friends, 

i^  229.  i^^aturninus  and  Glaucia  were  too  deeply  involved 
to   desist.     They  had  no  choice   but  to  secure 

Death  of  ,        .  *■,.,.  .  •  »  i 

Satumiiius    re-election  or  to  submit  to  prosecution.    Accord- 
ingly  Saturninus    offered   himself  for  a   third 
tribunate,   Glaucia   for   the  consulship,   for  which  he  was 
legally  unqualified.     On  the  day  of  the  consular  elections 
they    saw   that    C.    ]\Iemmius,    once   the    agitator   in    the 


^  2:10,]  PFATIT    or   SATT^RNINUS.  HI  ' 

Jiig^urthino  war,  but  now  the  senatorial  candidate,  would 
be  returned,  and  (bey  liad  liini  uuu-dcicd.  Ibit  llir  .senate 
was  prepared  :  the  nobles  and  their  adherents  armed  tor 
the  stru«r<:le,  and  invested  Marius  sorely  a<;ainst  his  will 
with  dictatorial  powers,  (hi  the  day  following  Saturninus 
gave  regular  battle  in  the  Forum  to  the  senatorial  pjirty. 
The  latter  t'asily  prevailed.  The  democrats  fle<l  to  the 
C'apitol,  and  there  capitulated  when  the  water-sui»ply  was 
cut  off.  ^Larius  confined  their  leaders  in  the  senate-house, 
boi)ing  that  they  would  tluis  be  safe  ;  but  before  any 
tlecision  could  be  arrived  at  with  regard  to  their  punish- 
ment, the  young  nobles  pulled  oj>en  the  roof  and  stoned 
them  to  death.  The  senators  followed  up  their  victory  by 
the  recall  of  Metellus.  ^^arius,  who  had  ruined  the  popular 
j>arty  l»y  his  indecision,  retired  in  disgust  to  Asia,  awaiting 
a  new  op|K)rtunity  for  the  display  of  his  military  genius. 

.^  230.  This  decisive  victory  of  the  senate  secured  tran- 
ouillity  for  a  i)eriod  of  ten  years,  broken  only 

^  -^  '  ,  T  ^  Til.-  Exilr  of 

by  two  noteworthv  incidents.     In  95  B.C.,  by  a       Rutiiius 

r'    •     •       ir       'T        •  ITT  -I  Hufus,  OJ  n,c. 

Lex  LictniftrJIncia,  ijatnis  and  Italians  resident 
in  Rome  wore  ordered  to  leave  the  capital.  The  law  was 
enforced,  but  at  the  cost  of  civil  war,  for  it  was  this  enact- 
ment, as  much  as  any  other  event,  that  drove  the  Italians 
into  the  struggle  of  a  few  years  later.  In  '.•2  i'..c.  the 
Kfpiestrian  order  showed  once  iii(»ie  ihaf  it  was  detennined 
to  use  its  control  of  the  jiiry-courts  for  the  o})pression  of 
the  provincials.  P.  Ilutilius  Hufus,  the  legate  of  the  noble 
<^,  Mucins  Scaevola  in  Asia,  liad  repressed  in  liis  jirovince 
with  a  .stern  hand  the  extorti<m  of  the  jmHicani  and  their 
agents.  In  revenge,  he  was  ch.irged  with  extortion,  and 
condemned  by  an  un.scrujuilous  K<juestrian  jury.  Tin- 
falsity  of  the  accusation  was  suthciently  proved  by  tlie 
reception  which   the   provincials  gave    I{ufus  when  be  went 
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into  exile  in  Asia.  He  was  welcomed  with  every  mark  of 
affection  liy  the  very  people  he  was  declared  to  have 
plundered. 

§  231.   At  length  there  apj^eared  another  reformer,  this 
time  from   the   ranks  of  the   aristocracy.     M. 

Proposals  of  . 

M.  Livius  Livius  Drusus,  who  was  the  son  or  the  opponent 
'  of  C.  Gracchus,  desired  to  do  justice  to  the  pro- 
vincials and  at  tlie  same  time  to  strengthen  the  senate 
bv  depriving  the  Equites  of  their  judicial  powers ;  to  win 
over  the  populace  hy  corn  and  land  laws  ;  and  to  give  the 
franchise  to  the  Italians.     He  proposed — 

(i)  That  tlie  indicia  should  be  transferred  to  the  senate,  which  was 
to  be  increased  by  300  new  members. 

(ii)  That  cheap  corn  should  be  distributed. 

(iii)  That  the  remnant  of  the  public  land,  notaldy  that  in  Campania, 
should  be  allotted  to  neAV  colonists. 

(iv)  [A  proposal  kept  back  for  the  present]  That  the  full  franrliise 
should  be  extended  to  the  Itahans. 

The  Equites  opposed  him  furiously,  and  while  many  of 
the  better  sort  of  senators  gave  him  their  sujDport.  there 
was  a  large  party  which  preferred  to  share  the  plunder  of 
the  provinces  with  the  Equites,  and  so  was  hostile.  C^hief 
among  these  latter  was  the  Consul  Philipptis.  It  was 
clearly  impossible  to  carry  the  laws  separately,  for  the 
populace,  though  anxious  for  colonies,  would  not  have 
supported  the  measure  for  depriving  the  Equites  of  their 
judicial  powers  :  therefore  Drusus,  despite  a  law  passed  a 
few  years  before,  put  them  to  the  vote  in  a  body,  and 
arrested  the  consul  when  he  attempted  to  break  off  the 
polling.  By  this  means  all  three  laws  were  passed ;  but 
Philippus  declared  them  illegally  carried,  and  it  seemed 
that  he  would  unite  with  the  Equites  to  use  force.  The 
timid  senators  gave  way ;  the  promise  wliich  Drusus  had 
made  to  tJie  Italians  became  known,  and   cries  of  traitor 


§  2'S±]  THE   SOCIAL    WAK.  oIT 

were  raised.  The  letoniKT  was  leti  aloiu',  <>i-  sujunateil 
only  by  tlie  Italians,  an«l  liis  laws  were  eaneelled  by  tlie 
very  senate  for  which  he  acted.  A  tew  days  later  he  was 
assiis.sinated.  The  Italians,  once  again  disappointed,  wouhl 
wait  no  longer.  J^riisus'  murder  was  the  signal  for  the 
Social  War. 

§  232.  The  \ictorious  party  declared  that  Drusus  was  in 
treasonalde  (•()rre>i>ondence  with  the  Italians,  .||,^^,  f^^,^.;.^]  ^y.j,. 
and  by  a  Atvj  Varia,  'Ji  u.c,  a  special  com- '^^ ''•'-^^  **'• 
mission  Wiis  appointed  to  try  the  most  prominent  of  his 
followers.  Angered  anew  by  this  attack  on  their  friends, 
the  Italians  broke  out  into  revolt.  The  people  of  Asculum 
(Aifcoll)  in  Picenum  led  the  way  by  the  massacre  of  a 
lloman  praetor  and  his  attendants.  INIarsi,  Paeligni, 
Marrucini,  Vestini  and  the  tribes  of  Samnium  joined  in 
the  insurrection  until  all  central  and  southern  Italy  was  in 
arms.  Only  in  Ktruria,  Umbria  and  C^im[)ania,  where  the 
great  landowners  were  strongest,  did  the  Komans  hold 
their  own.  Corlinium  (PeniinKt),  a  l*aelignian  town,  was 
selected  as  the  cajatal  of  the  new  confederation.  A  senate 
of  500,  two  consuls,  twelve  praetors  were  chosen  ;  a  curia 
and  forum  were  built,  and  a  new  coinage  was  issued.  Of 
the  rebel  consuls,  the  Marsian  Q.  Pompaedius  Silo  held  the 
north  and  centre  of  the  peninsula  ;  while  the  other,  the 
Sanniite  (\  Papius  Mutilus,  was  commander-in-chief  of 
Italy  from  Campania  southwards.  The  Roman  consuls 
op^xjsed  res|)ectively  to  them  were  P.  llutilius  Lupus  and 
L.  Juliu.s  Caesiir, 

Tlie  first  attack  of  the  Romans  was  directed  against  the 
revolted    town    of    Asculum.       Cu.     Pomneius        ^'i^t 

*  Caiii]inig)i, 

Strabo  was  here  in  conniiand  against  the  insur-       wi«.«. 

gents,  and  after  serious   reverses   was    able  to  besiege  the 

phicc  in  earnest. 
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The  consul  Riitilius  Lupus  who  took  the  chief  command 
in  the  noith,  lost  the  bulk  of  his  men  in  surprises  and 
battles  when  assailing  the  Marsi,  and  was  at  last  slain. 
His  successor  was  as  unfortunate,  and  it  was  only  when 
Marius,  hitherto  serving  in  a  subordinate  capacity,  took 
the  command  that  the  Romans  made  any  headway. 

In  southern  and  central  Italy,  the  Romans  were  even 
less  successful.  The  colonies  throughout  the  land  weie 
now  as  in  the  Hannibalic  war  faithful  to  their  mother 
city  ;  but  Aesernia,  Beneventum,  and  Venusia  were  at  once 
beset  by  the  confederates,  and  the  two  first  soon  fell.  The 
consul  Caesar  was  beaten  in  iSamnium.  His  legate, 
Crassus,  was  shut  up  in  the  Lucanian  Grumentum  {Saponara) 
and  there  forced  to  sm-render.  Encoiu-aged  by  these 
successes,  Mutilus  overran  all  Campania  as  far  as  Vesuvius. 

^  233.  Thus  the  results  of  the  tirst  campaign  were 
altogether  favourable  to  the  insurofents.     The 

The  Lex  Julia  ^     ^  ^  ,.  i-      , 

and  Lex      Romans  were    not    sure    oi     any    part   oi    the 

country  beyond  Latium  and  northern  Campania, 

for  at  the  close  of  the  year  the  Etruscan  and  Umbrian  towns 

revolted  and  could  only  be  coerced  by  armed  force.     For 

the    moment  fear  did  away  with    party  feeling  at  Rome, 

and    the    tirst    sign  of    this  was  a  motion  carried    by  the 

tribune,    M.     Plautius     8ilvanus,    which    transferred    the 

Commission  on  High  Treason  from  the  Equites  to  a  jury 

elected  by  the  tribes,  and  so  ended  the  spiteful  prosecutions 

in  which  the  moneyed    men  had  thus  far  indulged.     The 

tii'st  victim  of  the  new  ari*angement  was  the  author  of  the 

Commission,    (^>.    Yarius.     Then    the    biu'gesses    began   to 

think  of  compromise  with  the  insurgents.     At  the  close  of 

90    B.C.    the    consul    L.    Caesar   carried    a    Lex   lulia   to 

confer  the  franchise  ujjon  every  Italian  community  which 

had  not  yet  joined  the  secessionists,  and  the  tribunes,  the 


^  234.]  CONCESSION    OF   THh:    FKANClllSE.  oiU 

iibove-meiilioiK'd  Plautiii.s  and  (.'.  I'apiriu.s  Cail«>,  i)as.sed 
another  l)ill  (tho  Lex  Pi<(ii(i<t-P((jflrl(()  llial  any  ivsidrnl  ot" 
an  Italian  townsliip  wlio  pivsonted  liiniselt'  before  a  Koman 
magistrate  witliin  two  months'  date  miglit  so  acquire  the 
franchise.  There  was  however  one  important  (jualitication  : 
the  new  voters  were  to  be  registered  in  eiglit  tiibes  only. 
It  was  a  bitter  recuntatiou  for  the  seltish  citizens,  but  it 
was  one  that  was  necessary  iu  order  to  check  the  spread  of 
revolt.  It  was  politic  too,  for  it  ottered  rewards  to  all  tho.se 
Italians  who  deserted  the  national  cause  :  it  spread  distrust 
amongst  their  ranks  and  so  Ijroke  a  j)ower  never  too 
strongly  concentrated. 

'jj  234.  The    new   year    (89  B.C.)  opened  with  a  general 
attack  bv  the  Romans.     The  consuls  Cn.  Pom- 
peius    Strabo  and   L.  Porcius    Cato    both  took     Cainimigii, 

K»  B.<.. 

command  in  the  northern  district,  the  former,  as 
previously,  in  Picenum,  the  latter  against  the  jNIarsi.  L. 
Cae.siir,  a.s  proconsul,  acted  in  the  south,  supi)orted  by  Sulla 
and  Cosconius.  After  a  Ijrave  resistance  Asculum  was 
stormed  by  Pompeius,  and  with  the  fall  of  this  important 
place  cume  the  submission  of  the  surroiuiding  peoples,  the 
Vestini,  Marrucini,  and  Paeligni.  Progress  was  still  more 
rapid  in  the  south,  where  Co.sconius  cpiickly  recovered  all 
Apulia.  Sulla,  now  commander  of  C'aesiir's  army — for  the 
pro-consul  died  early  in  the  year  —  overran  C^impania, 
defeated  and  slew  L.  Chientius  before  Nola  and  advanced 
into  Samniuni.  He  captured  and  sacked  Aedanum  {M'tra- 
6e//a), defeated  Mutilus  and  shut  liim  up  in  .\esernia(/*e/-«/(<), 
and  took  Hovianum  {Jiin'ano).  The  llirpini  now  made 
jx'ace  ;  all  ( 'am])ania,  exci'pt  Nola  and  a  few  other  isolatcil 
j)ositions,  had  already  been  recovered,  while  the  stronghold 
of  the  revolt,  Samnium,  maintained  but  the  one  fortre.ss  of 
Aesernia  where  the  Italian  senate  was  collected. 
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§   235.    In  <S8  B.C.  Pompaedius  took  over    the    supreme 
command  of  the  remnant  of  the  insuri'ents,  but 

Thu  Third       ,  .        „  r.  ■■ 

cauipaigu,  his  foi'ces  were  reduced  to  30,000  men,  and 
even  the  arming  of  all  the  slaves  who  joined 
him  only  added  20,000  to  this  number.  In  spite  of  this, 
he  contrived  to  recover  Bovianum  (Uoiano),  but  fell  soon 
afterwards  in  a  skirmish.  The  war  dragged  on  for  a  few 
months  longer,  but  it  had  lost  all  serious  proportions  :  Nola 
indeed  withstood  the  assaults  of  three  Ivoman  armies,  and 
the  Samnites,  who  were  still  holding  out  amongst  their  own 
hills,  were  not  conquered  until  seven  years  later,  82  B.C. 
But  the  Lecc  lulia  and  the  Le.c  Plautia-Pcqnria  had  done 
their  work  j  and  a  Le.c  Pompeia  of  89  B.C.,  which  conferred 
upon  the  inhabitants  of  Gallia  north  of  the  Po  the  pri^dleges 
before  belonging  to  the  Latins,  the  lus  Latu.,  completed  the 
disarming  of  the  country. 

The  result  of  the  war  was  that  the  Latins  and  the  bulk 
Result  of  the  ^^  ^^^  Italians  received  the  full  f  lanchise ;  but 
^^  '"•  the  requisite  journey  to  Rome  to  take  part  in  the 
elections  could  be  made  only  by  the  richer  of  them,  and 
by  the  rabble  who  had  no  ties  to  keep  them  in  their  native 
towns,  and  who  hoped  at  Rome  to  earn  a  li^dng  by  the  help 
of  the  corn-doles  and  by  the  sale  of  the  votes  with  which 
they  were  now  presented.  The  numerous  middle  class 
could  not  neglect  their  home  duties  for  the  journey,  and 
as  mentioned  above,  the  Italians  were  only  registered  in 
eight  of  the  thirty-five  tribes,  so  that  their  political 
influence  was  not  great.  But  a  great  step  had  been  gained  : 
the  war  cost  300,000  lives;  but  it  added  80,000  new- 
citizens  to  the  census-roll,  and  it  prepared  the  way  for  the 
enfranchisement  of  the  provincials,  which  was  soon  to 
commence. 

^  236.     The  clo.-se  of    the  social   war  inaugurated    fresh 
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party   conllicU    in    Koim'.     Finaiict'  was  in  ilixncUi  ]   tlif 
Italians  rcbeutud  their  restriction  to  ei«'ht  only 

111":  Luwb  ul 

of   the   tribes  ;    ^lariiis  was  an'^rv    because    his     »'.  Suli-icius 

'  .  Kufus,  88  B.C. 

rival  Sulla  had  rccei\ed  the  conduct  of  die  war 

now  afoot  with   Mithradates.     Taking  advantage  of  these 

elements  of  discontent,  the  tribune  P.  Sulpicius  llufus,  a 

distinguished  orator  and  ^^oldier  of   the  ari.stoeratic  l»iirty, 

projK)sed  — 

(i)  That  the  ItaHaii.^  >.lioiihl  he  tiiiolkd  iu  all  the  ihiity-iivc  tiihcs. 
(ii)  That    the  .sym|iathizLr.s  with  the    Italian  tuusc  who  had   Wtii 
ixihd  hy  the  \'ariaii  C<>iiiiiiission  shuuhl  be  recalled. 

(iii)  That  the  cuininaud  in  the  East  .should  he  ^MVeii  to  Marius. 

The  two  consuls  L.  Cornelius  SuUa  and  Q.  Pouipeius 
Kufus  joined  the  senate  in  opiHjsing  these  changes;  but 
the  Itiilians  thronged  the  streets  of  Ivouie  when  the  voting 
came  on,  and  the  Sulpician  laws  were  carried  amid  violent 
riots  in  which  Sulla  all  but  lost  his  life.  His  army  was 
encamju'd  before  Nola,  and  to  it  he  at  once  hurried.  He 
told  his  35,000  men  of  the  proceedings  of  Sulpieius,  and 
iiupiired  what  was  their  will.  They  replied  by  tearing  in 
pieces  the  tribunes  who  were  sent  to  take  the  command 
from  their  general,  and  by  marching  \\\)o\\  the  capital. 
Marius  could  levy  no  adetjuate  force  to  resist,  and  when 
Sulla  made  his  way  into  liome  almost  without  opposition, 
he  fled  with  his  chief  partisans.  Himself,  Sulpicius,  and  ten 
(jthers  of  their  party  were  pro.scribed,  ;ind  rewards  were 
offered  for  their  heads.  Sulpicius  was  taken  at  L;iurentiun 
and  his  head  was  nailed  to  the  Rostra.  Marius  was 
arre.st««l  as  he  lay  liid  in  the  marshes  of  Minturnae,  but 
the  German  >lave  who  was  commissioned  to  execute  him, 
had  not  the  courage  to  slay  the  <-on(pieror  of  the  Cimbri. 
So  he  was  sutYered  to  e.scaiK.',  and  fled  to  the  island  of 
(Jercina  ( Kerkeimh)  in  the  bay  of  Tunis. 

?;  237.  Sulla,  in>tead  of  making  iiim.-^elf  monarch  of 
r.  K.  Y 
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Rome,  preferred  to  rehabilitate  the  senate,  and  to  leave  it 

Measures  of    ^^   maintain  peace  and  order  while  he  himself 

Sulla,  8S  B.C.   i.e<;;t,ored  Eoman  supremacy  in  the  East.     He  at 

once  annulled  the  8ulpician  laws,  and  pas.sed  the  following 

series  of  measures  in  the  senatorial  interest — 

(i)  The  seuatc  wiis  iuciea.scd  liv  300  ineuibtr.s  of  the  Optimatc  party. 

(ii)  Xo  magistrate  slionld  propose  a  bill  to  the  people  without  first 
obtaining  the  assent  {aucforilas)  of  the  senate. 

(iii)  "N'otes  on  laws  should  be  taken  in  the  Coniitia  Ceutiiriata 
(perhaps  re-arranged  on  the  Servian  basis)  instead  of  in  the  Comitia 
Tribnta. 

Of  these  measures,  the  second  completely  broke  the 
power  of  the  tribunes  to  introduce  revolutionary  and 
democratic  bills,  while  the  third  transferred  all  ascendancy 
in  the  assembly  to  the  rich.  Events  however  prevented 
either  from  being  carried  out.  8ulla,  in  spite  of  all  his 
power,  did  not  secure  the  election  of  his  nominees  to  the 
consulship,  for  the  choice  of  the  people  fell  ujwn  C*n. 
Octavius,  an  Optimate,  and  L.  Cornelius  Cinna,  a  deter- 
mined opponent  of  the  senate.  Cinna  had  already  opened 
communications  with  the  exiled  Marius  and  his  friends,  in 
order  to  compass  their  restoration.  But  Sulla  could  not 
stop  to  retaliate,  for  a  dreadful  massacre  of  Eoman  citizens 
in  Asia  had  just  been  instigated  by  Mithradates  of  Pontus. 
Accordingly  he  set  sail  for  the  East,  leaving  behind  him 
Appius  Claudius  to  continue  the  siege  of  Nola,  Q.  Metellus 
Pius  the  son  of  Metellus  Numidicus  to  act  in  Samnium, 
and  Cn.  Pompeius  Strabo  to  command  in  Etrm-ia. 

^  238.  Freed  from  the  presence  of  Sulla  and  his  army, 
Ciima  and     Cinna  took  up  the  democratic  jwlicy  where  it 
Octavius.     j^j^^  been  left  by  Sulpicius.     The  Italians  were 
angry  at  the  abrogation  of    the  law  which    had  promised 
to  distribute  them  amongst  all  the  tribes  alike  :   Cinna  re- 
introduced this  bill,  and   coupled  with  it  another  for  the 
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recall  «>i'  tlie  exileil  members  of  Maiius'  party.  C'n. 
Otavius,  the  senatorial  champion,  resisted  him  obstinately. 
Kotli  consuls  armed  tlnir  followers  ami  ;i  pitched  battle 
was  fought  in  the  Forum,  in  wliich  Octaviu.s  prevailed  an<l 
mass;icred  10,000  of  his  t»pj>onents.  In  dctiance  of  all  con- 
stitutional practice,  Ciiuia  was  deprived  of  his  consulate 
by  the  senate,  and  in  his  stead  was  elected  L.  (  orneliu> 
Merula  (87  B.C.). 

Cinna  could  rely  upon  the  aid  of  the  Italia n^,  and  he  at 
once  api)ealed  to  them.  The  army  before  Nola  went  over 
to  his  side;  Met  ell  us  was  kept  imictive  by  the  renewed 
as.siiults  of  the  Samnites  and  JiUcanians;  Pompeius  Strabo, 
with  the  army  stationed  in  Ktnuia,  did  not  appear  to  pro- 
tei-t  Konie  until  Cinna,  supjwrted  by  the  tribune  (*.  Papirius 
CarlK)  and  by  Q.  Sertorius,  a  captain  distinguished  for  his 
services  in  the  Soiial  War,  was  already  encamped  before 
the  city.  Here  ( 'inna  was  joined  by  iSlarius,  who  had  landed 
at  Telamon  in  Etruria. 

i^  239.  The  senate,  dintrustful  of  Strabo's  loyalty,  eu- 
deavoui*ed  to  witi  over  the  Italians  and  ordered  R,.tmn  cf 
Metellus  to  make  terms  with  the  Sanniites,  but  ^•'*''"'''  ^'  ''•'  • 
the  latter  were  already  pledged  to  the  opj^osite  side. 
Metellus  then  hvnried  to  Kome  with  the  bulk  of  his  men 
to  protect  the  senate ;  whereujH^n  the  Saumites  and  Jjuca- 
niunH  relieved  Nola,  and  joined  Cinna  in  force.  By  this  time 
<  'n.  Pompeius  Strabo  was  dead  :  it  was  given  out  that  he 
had  been  struck  l)y  a  thunderbolt  ;  more  prolxibly  he  was 
murdered  by  his  nuitinous  soldier.*;.  Octavius  and  Metellus 
could  render  no  effe<*tual  aid.  At  last  the  .senate,  out- 
numbered and  out-mauMMn  red,  endeavoured  to  come  to 
terms  with  the  Marians,  but  the  delay  brought  famine  and 
j>estilence  into  the  city,  and  the  slaves  desertetl  to  Ciinia 
in  large  numbers.      I'ltimately  the  city  .surrendered  on  the 
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meie  word  of  Ciiiiia  that,  >io  far  ab  he  cuuld  prevent  it, 
theie  should  be  no  bloodshed.     Marius  made  no  sign. 

Ciniia  and  Maiius  entered  Kome,  closed  the  gateb,  and 
for  live  days  let  loose  their  troops  to  massacre  every 
Optimate  who  had  not  escaped.  No  rank  was  spared :  C'n. 
Octavius  and  L.  Merula  both  fell,  although  the  latter  luid 
voluntarily  resigned  the  consulship  which  had  been  against 
hi;5  will  transferred  to  him  from  Uinna.  There  died  too  I^. 
Ckesar,  the  author  of  the  Lex  lulia,  and  Q.  Lutatius  Catulus, 
the  victor  of  Yercellae,  ^Nlarius  vented  his  rage  like  a 
barbarian,  refusing  even  burial  to  his  victims.  But  his 
career  was  now  at  an  end.  On  Jan.  17,  86  B.o.,  a  few  days 
aftei-  entering  upon  his  seventh  consulship,  he  died. 

^  240.   Cinna   named  L.  Valerius  Flaccus  consul-suftect. 

The  former  was  in  fact  monarch,  and  for  four 
The  Rule  ^       o  i  •        -.  1     1        1  • 

of  Cinna,     years    (6i — 84    B.C.)    remained    consul   bv  his 

87  B.C.— 84  B.C.  *^  -  .         .  .  .  „   ' 

own  decree,  nominating  even  his  colleagues 
without  the  pretence  of  election  by  the  peof)le.  His  one 
object  %N  as  to  prevent  the  vengeance  of  Sulla,  whose  enact- 
ments he  at  once  declared  null,  forcing  the  senate  to  pro- 
nounce valid  the  recently  renewed  8ulpiciaii  law  as  to  the 
distribution  of  the  new  voters  ;  and  he  compelled  the  comitia 
in  86  B.C.  to  transfer  bulla's  army  to  the  command  of  L. 
A^alerius  Flaccus,  who  was  then  despatched  to  the  Eiist 
with  his  legate  Fimbria  to  depose  that  general. 

The  Italians  were  left  to  themselves  and  were  content  : 
the  pro^-inces  mostly  acquiesced  in  the  new  government, 
preferring  anything  to  senatorial  oppression.  In  84  B.C. 
there  arrived  letters  from  8ulla  :  he  had  concluded  peace 
with  ^Nlithradates,  and  was  now  on  his  way  home  with  his 
victorious  and  devoted  legions.  The  news  aroused  Cinna 
and  his  fellow-consul  Carbo,  and  they  planned  to  crush 
8ulla  in   Greece  before  he  could  reach  Italv.     The  life  of 
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iioitlior  was  safo,  for  Sulla's  despatch  declared  that  lie  was 
coming  to  put  dowti  (lie  rt'\  ohit  ion,  to  restore  tlu'  senatorial 
exiles,  and  to  see  justi<'e  «lone  on  the  miu-derers  of  his  friends. 
Cinna  endeavoiued  to  throw  into  Illyricuni  the  few  troops 
which  he  had  still  kept  under  arms;  hut  they  nis Death, 
had  no  mind  for  civil  war,  refused  to  cross  the  **^  "*"' 
sea,  and  tore  Cinna  to  pieces  at  Ancona.  It  thus  fell  to 
Carbo  to  meet  the  lon^  threatened  atta^'k. 

>j  241.  Before  proceedins:  with  the  narration  of  events 
at  Rome,  we  must  turn  back  to  the  exploits  of  Mitiua.iatrs 
Sulla  in  the  >:;ist.  In  120  R.c.  Mithradates  VI.,  "f  i^'^^t""- 
surnamed  Eupator,  succeeded  on  the  death  of  his  father  to 
the  kingdom  of  Pontus.  He  claimed  descent  from  Darius 
Hyst^spes  the  Persian  ;  in  bodily  strength  and  skill  he  was 
unsurp-assed  ;  he  was  something  of  a  litterateur  ;  and  he  had 
bravery  and  subtleness  to  second  his  ambition  of  founding 
in  Asia  a  monarchy  which  should  oust  the  Romans  from 
the  East.  Early  in  his  reign  he  coiujuered  the  Crimea, 
.saving  from  barbarians  like  the  Roxolani  of  the  Russian 
stepjx»s  the  few  (^reek  towns  which  still  maintained  their 
existence  as  the  Kingdom  of  the  Jiosporus,  but  making 
them  in  turn  his  own  dependencies.  By  the  year  95  n.c.  he 
was  ma.ster  of  most  of  the  north  and  south  shores  of  the 
r>lack  Sea,  and  his  fleet  was  the  most  formidable  in  existence. 

:j  242.  Mithra<lates'   first  (piarrel  with  the  Romans  was 

al)Out  the  sovereignty  of  C^api^adocia.     \\\  00  u.r. 

he  put  a  son  of  his  own  on  the  throne,  but  the        about 

rftppft<lncin. 

senate,    on    tiie    aj>p«'al    of    the    Cap[)adocians, 
ordered  a  cert-ain  Ariobarzanes  to   be  r«'('ognized  as  king. 
!>3   \u\      Ariobarzanes  was  soon  ex|xdled   by  Tigranes  of 
Armenia,  at  the  instigation  of  Afithradates,  but  restored  in 
02  B.C.  without   difliculty   by   Sulla,  the  goveinor  of  CiliciM 
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(which  had  Ijeen  constituted  a  province  since  its  conquest  in 
102  B.C.).  The  settlement  was  of  no  long  duration.  Not 
only  was  Ariobarzanes  driven  out  a  second  time  by  Tigi'anes 
(91  B.C.),  but  Nicomedes  III.,  who  had  just  succeeded  to  the 
kingdom  of  Bithynia,  was  also  attacked  and  dethroned.  Tlie 
two  princes  invoked  the  aid  of  Rome.  M'.  Aquillius,  the 
son  of  that  ^V .  Aquillius  who  had  settled  the  province  of 
Asia  in  129  B.C.,  was  sent  as  envoy  to  the  East.  Again 
there  was  no  serious  fighting.  Ariobarzanes  was  restored 
to  Cappadocia  and  Nicomedes  III.  to  Bithynia.  Not 
satisfied  with  the  achievement,  Aquillius,  in  hopes  of  making 
profit  thereby,  compelled  the  reluctant  Nicomedes  to  declare 
war  against  Mithra dates,  89  B.C.  Mithradates  looked  for 
allies  on  all  sides  :  to  Tigranes,  the  powerful  king  of  Armenia, 
he  had  already  given  his  daughter  Cleopatra ;  he  made  over- 
tures to  the  Thracians  and  the  Greeks,  intending,  like 
Antiochus,  to  carry  the  war  into  Europe ;  and  he  allied  him- 
self with  the  Cilician  pirates.  When  war  broke  out  in  88 
B.C.,  he  acted  with  vigour.  The  Bithynian  king  and  the 
tliree  Roman  generals  who  assailed  him  were  beaten  in 
The  Fii-st  detail,  ]M'.  Aquillius  lied  to  Pergamus,  but 
'^^' War!^^'^  was  ultimately  given  up  and  tortured  to  death, 
ss  B.c.-&t  B.C.  rj^j^^  whole  of  Asia  lay  at  the  mercy  of  Mitlira- 
dates,  who  met  with  no  resistance  except  from  Rhodes.  He 
was  hailed  as  a  deliverer,  and  either  in  consequence  of  his 
orders  or  as  the  result  of  an  outbreak  of  national  fury,  the 
Romans  and  Italians  in  Asia  to  the  number  of  80,000  were 
hunted  down  and  put  to  death.  Mithradates  made 
Pergamus  his  capital,  and  converted  Cappadocia,  Phrygia, 
and  Bithynia  into  satrapies.  By  his  powerful  fleet  which 
swept  the  Aegean,  he  was  able  to  send  his  generals  across 
to  Greece  and  to  raise  the  whole  peninsula  against  Rome, 
87  B.C.     Sparta,  Achaea,  and  Boeotia  were  willing  to  help  ; 
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and  Alliens  oi)eiied  it:>  p;;ite.s  to  the  Pontic  ailniiial 
Aivhelaus.  At  tlie  same  time  more  Pontic  troops  were  sent 
into  Greece  by  way  of  Macetloni.i. 

i5  243.  I>y  tliis  time  Sulla  had  landed  in  P'pinis  with 
30,000  men.  lie  knew  that  his  leaving  liome  j^^^jj^j  j^ 
at  this  moment  meant  the  overthrow  of  his  Grwce. 
recent  measures  and  the  triumph  of  Cinna  and  ^Slarius  ;  but 
not  to  leave  Rome  meant  the  loss  of  the  Eastein  Empire. 
His  first  move  was  to  otter  Mithradates  terms  of  peace, 
hy  which  the  Great  King  might  retire  on  giving  up  his 
recent  ac(piisitions.  When  the  otter  was  declined  Sulla 
marched  upon  Athens,  and  having  defeiited  Archelaus  in 
Boeotia,  proceeded  to  invest  the  city.  Such  rapid  successes 
sj^eedily  inHuenced  the  cowardly  Greeks:  most  of  the 
towns  l)ought  pardon  hy  instant  submission  and  by  gifts  of 
men,  money,  or  supplies.  Archelaus  and  his  coadjutor 
Aristion  defended  Athens  and  its  harbour  the  Piraeus  for 
many  months.  Assiiult  was  useless,  and  the  slow  method 
of  blockade  alone  could  be  employed  ;  but  even  this  was 
a  difticulty  while  Mithradates  commanded  the  seas  and 
supplied  th<^  city   from   his  vast   resources. 

it  was  not  \uitil  March  1st,  86  n.c,  that  Athens  capitu- 
lated. It  was  plundered  of  coui-se,  Init  not  capture  of 
deprived  of  its  freedom.  Mithradates  grew  -^t*'*^^""'  ^^  ".c 
impatient.  He  might  have  ruined  Sulla's  army  by  a  policy 
«>t  «lelay  :  he  chose  rather  to  push  matters  to  a  head.  Nib 
general  Taxiles,  who  was  in  Macedonia  with  100,000  fool, 
marched  into  Gretx-e.  In  IJoeotia  he  was  joined  by  the 
forces  which  Archelaus  now  withdrew  from  the 

Hnltk-  of 

Pu'aeus  ;  and  the  two  generals  gave  l>attle  to     (hatryiau. 

Si*  h  • 

Sulla  at  Ghaeronea  {Kajrrena)  in  March,  86  n.c. 

They  were  utterly  flefeated,  and  only  a  miserable  remnaiu 

under  Arciielaus  escaped  to  Chulcis. 
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§  244.   To  spite  of  this  brilliant  victory  Sulla  was  still 
unable  to  move.      He   had    no   fleet,  and    the 

L.  Vakrius  >  -i  •      i  t      t  •    •     •        t 

Fiaccus  ill  utmost  endeavoui's  ot  his  legate  L.  Licinius  Lu- 
cullus  could  not  collect  one;  and  at  this  very 
moment  the  Cinnan  consul,  L.  Yalerius  Fiaccus  (§  240),  was 
in  Epirus,  invested  by  his  party  with  the  task  of  disarming 
Sulla  rather  than  of  crushing  Mithradates.  But  Fiaccus  was 
incapable  :  finding  that  his  men  were  more  likely  to  desert 
to  Sulla  than  Sulla's  to  come  over  to  himself,  he  avoided  a 
battle,  and  passed  into  Macedonia,  intending  to  enter  Asia 
bv  way  of  the  Hellespont  and  attack  Mithradates  at 
home. 

In  the  same  or  the  following  year  (86  or  85  B.C.),  the 

Great  King  sent  another  expedition  into  Greece. 

orciiomenu?.   Archelaus,  still  with  the  chief  command,  again 

massed   his   forces  in    Boeotia,    only   to    fight 

a  second  battle  with   no   better   result   than  before.      So 

completely  was  he  defeated  at  Orchomenus  (Skrijni),  that 

he  lost  even  his  camp  and  barely  escaped  to  Euboea(i\1?^ro- 

pont).     As  a  result,  the  Pontic  forces  practically  evacuated 

Europe,    and    Sulla,    after    some   futile   negotiations   with 

Archelaus,  spent  the  ensuing  winter  in  preparing  to  invade 

Asia. 

The  consul  Fiaccus,  escaping  from  Sulla,  had  crossed  the 
Death  of  Hellespont  and  reached  Chalcedon  in  Asia 
Fiaccns.  -vvhen  a  mutiny  broke  out  in  which  he  lost  his 
life.  It  was  headed  by  a  demagogue  of  no  birth,  (\  Flavins 
Fimbria,  who  now  took  w^  the  command  and  defeated  a  Pontic 
army  on  the  Rhyndacus,  At  the  same  time  L.  Lucullus 
appeared  with  a  small  but  well-handled  fleet  raised  from 
Rhodes  and  other  island  states.  Fimbria  invited  his  co- 
operation to  capture  ^Mithradates  in  ^VFitylene,  but  Lucullus 
was  too  loval  a  Snllan,  aiid  went  on  with  his  own  l)usiness 
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ot"  recovering  in  detail  the  islands  and  maritime  towns. 
After  tliis  lie  met  Sulla  in  Thrace,  an«l  conveyed  the  troops 
of  the  latter  across  lo  (he  Tro.-id,  Si  r..c. 

Ji  245.  The  conduct  of  Mitlnvulates  had  already  alienate«l 
the    Asiatics :    he    murdered,    confiscated,    and 

Eiuloftlii- 

insidted  on  all  hands,  rohhinf;  the  rich  to  find  First  Mitiim- 

.  -  .  datic  W.nr. 

<jifts  for  his  favourites  and  extortinfr  money 
for  the  war  ])y  every  j>ossible  means.  The  various  cities 
sliowed  their  resentment  by  welcoming  Lncullns,  .and  the 
(ireat  King  s;\w  fit  to  offer  terms.  He  endeavoured  to 
})urchase  his  coiifjuests  in  Asia  hy  offering  to  support  Sulla 
against  the  Mario-(*innan  democracy.  Sulla  refused  to 
surrender  any  jwrtion  of  Roman  Asia,  demanded  the  com- 
plete restoration  of  the  king's  recent  conquests,  a  w.ir- 
indemnity  of  3000  t^ilents  and  the  surrender  of  Archelaus' 
Heet.  Mithradates  at  last  acce}>ted  the  terms,  and  then 
Sulla  turned  to  settle  accounts  with  Fimbria.  Tt  was 
easily  done,  for  Sulla's  forces  were  far  the  more  numerous, 
.and  Fimbria's  men  began  to  desert  at  once.  The  self-made 
general  tied  to  Pergamus  and  there  killed  himself.  His 
two  legions  took  service  with  Sulla,  and  were  placed  under 
the  command  of  L.  Licinius  IVFurena,  an  officer  who  had 
done  good  service  at  the  siege  of  Athens  and  elsewhere. 

The  organiziition  of  the  recovered  provinces  was  rapid 
.and  thorough.  Nicomedes  III.  and  Ariobarzanes  sHticinent 
were  reseate<l  uix)n  the  thrones  of  Bitliynia  and  "f  Asia. 
(';ipp.nl(V'ia,  and  Mithradates  boun<l  himself  to  live  peace • 
al)ly  with  them.  The  few  states  and  towns  which  had 
l)<»en  loyal  to  Koine — Rhodes,  Chios,  Magnesia,  etc. — were 
rewarded  by  the  grant  of  new  l.mds  or  further  privileges. 
Tiiose  which  had  iclu'llcd  were  reduced  to  the  sftihis  rjftn 
nttfe,  and  were  called  u|m)ii  for  the  tribute  which  they  had 
nerrlected  to  pay   during  the  past  five  vears.      The  men  who 
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had  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  massacre  of  the  Italians 
were  executed.  A  war-indemnity  of  20,000  talents  was 
levied.  Sulla  had  recovered  the  Eastern  Empire,  but  the 
cost  of  the  war  left  its  mark  upon  the  provincials,  for  they 
now  fell  more  deeply  still  into  the  toils  of  the  Roman 
usurers,  toils  from  which  they  never  escaped  until  the 
Republic  was  overthrown. 

§  246.    L.  Licinius  Murena,  left  by  >Sulla   in   command 
of  the  province,  was  determined  to  force  on  a 

Seceiid  Mith-  •   i      ^r-  i         i  ->r   i  • 

radatic  War,    secoiid  war  With  Mithradates.     Jiaking  a  pre- 

33  g  p go  -pf  _  ox 

text  of  some  preparations  of  the  Pontic  king 
against  the  revolted  Bosporians,  he  began  to  plunder  the 
territories  of  Mithradates.  The  latter  appealed  to  the  senate 
at  Rome,  but  Murena  seems  to  have  been  encouraged  by 
that  body  to  continue  the  war.  On  the  river  Halys  how- 
ever he  was  defeated  with  great  loss,  and  compelled  to 
retreat  into  Phrygia.  Soon  afterwards  there  came  peremp- 
tory orders  from  Sulla  that  he  should  desist  from  hostilities. 
Miu'ena  obeyed,  and  for  some  years  Mithradates  and  the 
Romans  were  on  good  terms  with  each  other. 

>i  247.  The  consuls  for  S3  B.C.,  the  year  in  which  Sulla 
sailed  home  from  Greece,  were  C.  Norbanus  and 

Snlla  retums    ^        ,,  ,.  .    .  »     •      • 

to  Italy,  L.  Cornelius  Scipio  Asiaticus,  the  latter  a 
descendant  of  the  victor  of  Magnesia.  Neither 
was  a  general :  nevertheless  they  got  under  arms  upwards 
of  150,000  men  to  oppose  the  bare  30,000  of  Sulla.  The 
Italians  as  a  whole  sided  with  the  government,  for  the 
success  of  Sulla  meant  the  restoration  of  the  senate,  and 
perhaps,  as  they  dreaded,  their  own  disenfranchisement. 
Most  of  all  the  Samnites  and  Lucanians  Hocked  to  resist 
his  return.  Landing  at  Brundisium,  Sulla  overran  Apulia 
without  hindrance.  Here  he  was  joined  by  many  of  the 
exiled    nobles  :    chief    among   these  were  Q.  ]SIetellus  Pius 
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ami  the  famous  (Tuaeus  Pompoius,  ot"  wlioiii  the  latter,  son 
of  Cn.  Poiiij>eiiis  Stialx),  had  (hvhired  for  Sulhi  in  Picenuni, 
where  lie  had  many  clients,  and  had  raised  a  force  of  three 
le«;ions.  In  Campania  Norl»;inus  harre«l  tlie  way,  and  Sulla, 
tindint;  negotiations  aijain  fruitless,  attacked  and  utterly 
routed  him  in  the  hattle  of  Mount  Tifata.  Hurryinir 
thence  northward  he  met  Scipio  at  Teanum  (Teano)  and 
proposed  a  conference.  Tlu'  two  leaders  arrived  at  no 
decision  ;  hut  Sulla's  veterans,  mixing  with  the  recruits  of 
Scipio,  {)ersuaded  them  to  desert  their  commander,  and  tho 
.second  consular  army  thus  fell  hefore  the  invader. 

j^  248.  In  82  b.c.  the  revolutionists  made  a  desj^erate 
effort  to  recover  their  lost  ground.  Carho  and  tj^.  camitaign 
('.  Marius,  the  adopted  son  of  the  gi-eat  Marius,  of^-B*- 
were  consids  :  the  former  held  this  office  now  for  the  third 
time  ;  the  hitter  was  invested  with  it  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
six,  for  it  was  hoped  that,  for  his  father's  sake,  men  woidd 
hasten  to  serve  under  the  son's  standards.  Sulla,  after 
wintering  in  Campania,  advanced  into  Jjatium,  and  at 
SacrijMjrtus  near  Signia  {Segni)  met  and  defeated  iSfarius. 
and  shut  up  the  remnant  of  his  army  in  Praeneste  (PaJes- 
tnna),  entrusting  the  siege  of  that  strong  fortress  to 
( )fella.  By  the  orders  of  Marius,  iJrutus  Damasipjms  the 
praetor  evacuated  Home,  hut  not  hefore  he  had  convoked 
the  senate  in  the  ( 'luia  and  there  cut  down  the  few 
adherents  of  Sulla  w  i»o  had  survived  thus  far.  A  few  hours 
later  Sulla  entered  the  capital,  placed  in  it  a  garrison,  and 
hurried  on  towards  Ktruria,  when*  ( "arho  held  at  hay  the 
second  division  of  the  Sullan  forces  under  Metellus  Pius. 
Thisorticer  had  captured  seveial  scattered  divisions,  stormed 
Sena  (lalliea  {Sini<faglia),  and  hy  the  help  of  Pomj)eius  had 
driven  Carho  hack  upon  Aiiminnm  (/ilmitn).  Carho  now 
movt^d  ii»to  Ktruria,  anti    there  the  SuUans  he.set  him  on  all 
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sides.  His  first  engagement  was  with  Sulla  in  person  at 
Clusium  {Chill si),  and  proved  so  favourable  to  Carbo  that 
he  detached  a  large  column  to  i*elieve  the  siege  of  Praeneste. 
At  the  same  time  the  entire  body  of  the  Samnites  and 
Lucanians,  70.000  men  under  Pontius  of  Telesia  and  M. 
Lamponius,  raised  the  siege  of  C-apua  and  advanced  to  the 
relief  of  Praeneste.  C'arbo's  column  was  cut  to  pieces  at 
Spoletium  {Spohto),  and  Sulla  returned  in  person  to  face  the 
Samnites.  About  the  same  time  C  Xorbanus,  after  some 
successes  in  Gallia  Cisalpina,  was  defeated  and  forced  to  fiy 
to  Rhodes.  The  victorious  Sullans,  under  Lucullus  and 
Metellus,  moved  upon  Carbo,  who  gave  up  hope  and  fled  to 
Africa.  The  repeated  attempts  to  save  Praeneste  had 
failed.  The  forces  of  Of ella  blockaded  the  doomed  fortress  as 
vigorously  as  ever,  and  the  revolutionists  in  despair  resolved 
to  signalize  their  own  destruction  by  the  sack  of  Rome. 
The  Samnites  especially  lusted  to  rase  '*  the  wolves'  den," 
and  on  November  1st,  82  B.C.,  their  entire  host  quitted  the 
neighbourhood  of  Praeneste  and  encamped  before  the 
T,  XX,    ..xn.     Colline  Gate.     Sulla  hastened  to  save  the  city. 

Battle  of  the  ^  "^ 

Colline  Gate,  Jje  appeared  within  a  few  hours,  and  despite  the 
exhaustion  of  his  men,  gave  battle  forthwith. 
The  fight  lasted  twenty-four  hours  and  left  Sulla  barely 
victorious.  Rome  was  saved  ;  the  army  of  the  Revolution 
was  destroyed.  C.  Marius  committed  suicide  and  Praeneste 
surrendered,  only  to  be  sacked.  One  by  one  the  few 
remaining  towns  fell,  Xola,  garrisoned  by  Mutilus  and  his 
Samnites,  held  out  until  80  B.C.,  and  Yolaterrae  in  Etruria 
did  not  submit  until  79  B.C. 

§  249.  Italy  and    the   East  were  thus  in  the  hands  of 

Tiie  Suilan.s    ^^^H''^  j  ^^^^  '^icily,  Spain,  and  Africa  were  held 

in  the  West,    -^j  scattered  bands  of  Cinna's  adherents.     (^. 

Sertorius  escaping  from  Etruria  raised  a  force  in  Spain,  but 


§  250.]  DICTATuKSHir   OF   SULLA.  S3o 

was  soon  forced  to  lly,  though,  as  we  shall  see,  he  atteiwanls 
returned  and  defied  the  iSuIlaiis  lor  many  years.  M.  Per- 
l>enna  withdrew  from  .Sicily  at  the  mere  ai>[)roach  of 
Pounjeius,  who  soon  afterwards,  captured  C'arbo  and  put  him 
to  death  (6U  li.c).  Crossing  thence  to  Africa,  Pompeius 
found  himself  oi>{K)sed  by  a  large  army  under  Cn.  Domitius 
Ahenobarbus.  He  tinished  the  war  within  forty  days. 
When  he  was  recalled  and  ordered  to  disband  his  army,  his 
men  chiimed  for  him  a  triumi)h  which  Sulla  saw  lit  to 
accord,  though  PomjMjius  was  not  yet  of  senatorial  rank 
(79  B.C.). 

^5  250.  The  battle  of  the  Colline  Cnite  left  Sulla  un- 
di>i>uted  mabter  of  Kome,  and  free  to  take  what 
vengeance  he  plea^etl  on  Ins  enemies,  iliree  uf  Tenor, 
successive  lists  ot  proscribed  persons  were  tlrawn 
up,  until  nearly  live  thousand  men  of  note  were  marked 
out  as  lit  objects  for  any  one  to  kill  ;  and  many  more  died 
Ix-'caiise  their  wealth  tem[)ted  the  greed  of  Sulla's  satellites, 
'riieir  goods  and  lands  were  given  away  or  auctioned  by 
Sulla — he  called  then>  his  spoils — at  prices  that  were  almost 
nominal.  By  a  law  of  unprecedented  injustice,  the  children 
and  grandchildren  of  the  proscribed  were  forbidden  ever  to 
hold  othce.  All  Italy  suffered  as  did  Rome.  Throughout 
Etruria  there  were  wholesale  massacres ;  in  Samnium 
scarcely  a  single  town  except  Beneveiitum  remained 
standing  ;  llourishiug  communities  like  Norba,  Praeneste, 
lnteramna,and  Florentia  were  spoiled  and  deprived  of  their 
chai'ters  Ijecause  they  had  the  iiiisfoitiuic  to  be  on  the 
losing  side.  On  the  lands  thus  ac<iuired  .Sulla  settled 
1l'U,U00  of  his  legionaries,  on  whose  loyalty  he  knew  he 
might  rely  should  any  resistanci*  to  his  desi)()tism  be  offered. 
I  Jut  resistance  there  was  none.  Towards  the  close  of  82  B.C., 
botli  con>ul>    being    nou    dead,   the    senatt?    nominated    as 
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interrex  L.  Valerius  Flaccus,  the  cousin  of  that  Flaccus  who 
was  cut  off  by  the  mutineer  Fimbria.  To  Flaccus  Sulla 
addressed  a  despatch :  the  disorders  of  the  state  were  such, 
he  declared,  as  to  require  one  man's  hand  to  heal  them ;  a 
perpetual  dictator  was  the  desideratum,  and  he  offered  his 
services.  There  could  be  no  refusal :  and  in  81  b.v.  Sulla 
assumed  the  dictatorship,  wliich  being  limited  neither  in 
time  nor  j»lace,  resembled  rather  a  Greek  Tyrannis  than 
the  old  repulilican  magistracy  last  held  by  Fabius 
Gunctator. 

^  251.  Throughout  6i  B.C.  and  the  following  year  Sulla 
was  busy  in  re-fashioninff  the  constitution.    His 

The  Lcs^.s  .  .  *  . 

Comeiiae,     main  and  indeed  sole  object   was  to  place  the 

SI  B.C.  .  . 

authority  of  the  senate  on  a  secure  and  legal 
basis,  so  that  it  should  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
popular  assemblies  on  the  one  hand,  or  from  powerful 
magistrates  on  the  other.  The  senate,  depleted 
by  the  recent  wars  and  proscriptions,  was  tilled 
up  by  three  hundred  new  members,  elected  in  theory  by  the 
tribes,  but  really  of  the  dictator's  own  choosing.  A  series 
of  laws  now'  gave  it  the  supreme  power  in  the  state,  for  ( 1 ) 
the  tribmiician  office,  that  had  proved  so  iriesistible  in  the 
hands  of  the  Gracchi  and  theii*  successors,  was  degraded  by 
various  restrictions,  and  the  tribune  was  forbidden  to  lay 
measui'es  before  the  assemblies  ;  (2)  the  Comitia  Centuriata 
was  to  replace  the  Comitia  Tributa  as  the  great  popular 
body  for  the  making  of  laws,  and  no  bill  was  to  be  laid 
before  it  which  had  not  previously  received  the  assent  of 
the  senate  (senatits  auctaritas) ;  and  (3)  the  Equestrian  Order 
was  deprived  of  its  right  to  send  jurors  to  the  standing 
commissions. 

i^  252.  Considerable  changes  were  made  in  the  position  of 
the  magistrates.     The  tribunate  suft'ei-ed  severely,  for  it  was 
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ilepiivfd  of  most  of  the  iK)\veis  which  had  juti'iiimI  to 
it  in  the  course  of  time.  The  trihune  couhl  .still  'ii,p 
protect  a  citizen  hy  liis  ri^'ht  of  veto  ;  but  he  ^'''o''"*'**' '^• 
could  neither  check  a  decree  of  the  senate,  nor  stop  a  vote  of 
the  assembly,  nor  throw  a  magistrate  into  prison.  ^Nlost 
imj)ortant  of  all,  he  was  absolutely  debarred  frojn  j)roiK>sing 
a  law  to  the  assembly.  There  were  personal  restrictions 
also  attached  to  the  ollice  :  probably  no  one  but  a  senator 
could  Ix"  elected,  and  the  very  holding  of  the  tribunate  was 
made  a  bar  to  any  higher  magistracy.  To  meet  the  lequire- 
ments  of  the  provinces,  now  ten  in  nuiiii)er,^  tin"  six  [>raetors 
Wile  increased  to  eiglit,  and  the  eight  (piaestors  to  twenty.- 
(Jonsiils  and  })raetors  were  no  longer  sent  to  govern  the 
provinces  in  their  year  of  othce.  J3uring  that  period  they 
remained  in  Ihune  to  sui»erintend  the  civil  and  legal  business 
of  the  city  :  the  consuls  had  a  general  j)owcr  of  control  ;  of 
the  praetors,  ihe  jyi'aetor  nrbanira  and  i\w  jn'iveior  jjcreyrinns 
retained  their  old  functions,  while  the  remaining  six  sat 
as  presidents  in  the  newly-cstaljlished  fjnacstiones  iferjmtiiac 
{^  253).  On  the  exjjiration  of  their  year  of  ollice,  the  two 
consuls  and  the  eight  praetors  were,  as  proconsids  and 
propraetors  respectively,  sent  abroad  to  govern  the  ten 
provinces.  The  result  of  this  was  that  the  civil  and 
military  authority  were  no  longer  in  the  same  hands,  and  so 
the  magistrate  was  less  formidable  to  the  senate.  The 
•juaestorship  henceforth   entitled  a   man   to  a  seat   in  the 

'  Sicily,  Sardinia  and  Cor.sica,  the  two  Spuin.s,  Ahiccdonia,  Africa, 
Asia,  Gallia  XarboneusLs,  Cilicia,  and  Gallia  Cisalpina  (constituted  a 
province  by  Sulla). 

-  The  (piaestore  were  apportioned  !ia  follows  :  two  {i/iuo:8torcs  urbani) 
were  treasiiry  officials  at  Ronif  ;  two  {r/inirsforrs  militairji)  acted  a.s 
pavTna.sters  to  the  troops  on  service  ;  four  {qituj-storrn  rlas.tici)  attended 
to  the  fleet,  eleven  (two  in  Siiily  ami  one  in  each  of  tlie  reinainin<^  nine 
provinces)  supervised  the  tinances  ol  the  provinces  ;  the  duties  of  the 
twentieth  arc  not  known  ;  cp.  §  ISU. 
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senate,  and  as  there  were  now  twenty  quaestors,  there 
^^■as  no  need  of  a  censor  for  the  purpose  of  tilling  up 
vacancies.  Accordingly  the  censorship  fell  for  a  time  into 
abeyance,  and  no  censor  was  appointed  for  twelve  years. 
To  further  check  any  usurpation  on  the  part  of  the  magis- 
trates, two  laws  were  revived  :  ( 1 )  no  magistrate  was  to  be 
eligible  a  second  time  to  a  curule  office  imtil  ten  years 
had  elapsed  since  his  tii'st  tenure  of  such  office ;  (2)  no  one 
was  to  be  consul  before  being  cpiaestor  and  praetor,  and 
the  earliest  age  at  which  the  quaestorship,  praetorship,  and 
consulship  could  be  attained  was  tixed  respectively  at  30, 
40,  and  43. 

^  253.  The    power   of    the    people    wa^    limited    by   the 
Comitia    Ceiitmiata   taking    the    place    of    the 

The  People.  .   .      ,,   .  p  1  • 

Comitia  Tributa  as  the  organ  for  making  laws. 
Another  change  tending  to  the  same  end  was  the  repeal  of 
the  Lex  Domltia  of  104  b.c.  which  had  committed  the 
election  of  Pontiffs  and  Auguis  to  the  votes  of  seventeen 
tribes,  chosen  from  the  whole  thirty-tive  by  lot :  Sulla  now- 
reverted  to  the  old  system,  by  which  the  members  of  the 
priestly  colleges  filled  up  vacancies  by  co-optation.  A  more 
defensible  piece  of  legislation  was  the  abolition  of  the  corn- 
largesses  instituted  by  C.  Gracchus. 

The  Equites   suffered   an  equal   lo.-ss  of  position.     Sulla 

increased  the  standing  commissions  (quc(Sstioiies 

Tlie  ludicia.  ^  ,       .  t>      •  i  i 

jjerpetuae)  to  the  number  of  nine.  Besides  the 
court  for  trying  cases  of  extortion  (quaestio  de  repetundis), 
established  hy  tlie  Lex  Caljnwnia  of  1-49  B.C.,  there  were 
now  courts  for  treason  (/ii(ciestatis),  violence  (de  vi),  assas- 
sination {de  sicariis),  parricide  {de  i^arrlcldio),  poisoning 
{de  venenci'is),  forgery  (defalso),  and  other  offences.  The  six 
praetors  acted  as  presidents,  and  the  jurors  were  no  longei- 
taken   exclusively    or  even  in  part    from    the   Equestrian 


§  254]  WEAKNESS   OF    HIS    LEHISLATION.  :V.\7 

Order.    By  Sulla's  arrangement,  senators  alone  were  capable 
of  serving. 

.^  254.   Such  a  constitution,  fraught  as  it  was  with  the 
seeds  of  di-scontent  and  liatre«l,  could  only  be 

.       Weak  points 

l)ermanent    it    the    governing    class    which    it      ofSuUa's 

.       -  ,  ,  ,     ,  T^  1         legislation. 

l^enehted  was  capable  ami  honest.  But  the 
nobility  was  weaker  now  than  it  had  ever  been,  for 
prescriptions  and  wars  had  robbed  it  of  even  the  poor 
support  of  a  conservatism  founded  upon  tradition  :  it  was  a 
nobility  of  parvenus.  Almost  every  other  class  in  the  state 
resented  the  treatment  it  had  received  from  Sulla :  the  pro- 
letariate demanded  the  re-establishment  of  the  corn-doles  ; 
the  democnvts  agitated  for  the  restoration  of  the  tribunician 
authority  ;  the  Equites  desired  to  recover  control  of  the  law- 
courts.  Outside  Rome  the  Italians  were  alienated  by  the 
massat^-res  at  Praeneste  and  elsewhere,  and  by  the  conti.scation 
of  their  lands  for  the  benefit  of  Sulla's  veterans  ;  the  soldiery 
who  occupied  their  farms  knew  nothing  of  agriculture,  so 
that  wide  tracts  of  country  ran  to  waste,  while  the  latifundia 
increased  and  the  free  population  almost  disappeared.  Last 
of  all  there  was  growing  up  a  class  of  men  who  had  lost  or 
made  fortunes  in  previous  revolutions,  and  looked  to  new 
seditions  as  the  speediest  way  of  enriching  themselves, 
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THE    FIRST    AND    SECOND    TRIUMVIRATES. 

§§  255,  256.  The  Pdsing  of  Lepidus. — §§  257,  258.  Sertorius. — 
§  259.  The  AVar  of  Spartacus.— §  260.  The  First  Consulship  of 
Pompeius  and  Ciassus.— §§  261—268.  The  Third  Mithradatic  AYar. 
—§269.  Cicero.— §  270.  Caesar.— §§  271— 280.  The  Conspiracies  of 
Catilina  to  the  Murder  of  Clodius.— §  281.  The  Parthian  War.— 
§§  282—290.  Caesar  in  Gaul.— §§  291—295.  Struggle  between 
Caesar  and  the  Senate. — §§  296 — 299.  Constitutional  Measures  and 
Death  of  Caesar.— §§  300—310.  History  of  the  Second  Triumvii-ate. 

§  255.  In  79  b.c.  Snlla  laid  down  the  dictatorship  and 
The  Rising  I'ctired  to  the  privacy  of  his  villa  at  Cuniae, 
of  Lepidus.    -^yi^^j.g  \^Q  (\\^(\  ij^  ^j^e  following  spring,  78  B.C. 

The  consuls  for  78  b.c.  were  Q.  Liitatius  Catulus,  son  of 
the  conqueror  of  Vercellae,  and  M.  Aemilius  Lepidus.  The 
latter  had  been  threatened  with  impeachment  for  extortion 
in  Sicily,  and  to  avoid  condemnation  he  suddenly  deserted 
the  senatorial  party  and  ranged  himself  with  the  democrats. 
Scarcely  was  Sulla  dead  when  Lepidus,  encouraged  by  the 
recent  successes  of  Sertorius  in  Spain,  made  an  assault  on 
the  new  constitution.  First  and  foremost,  the  tribunate 
was  to  be  re-established  and  the  corn-doles  renewed. 
After  this,  all  lands  and  property  confiscated  during  the 
recent  dictatorship  were  to  be  restored,  and  the  sentences 
by  which  the  adherents  of  Cinna  had  been  banished,  and 
theii'  children  debarred  from  pulilic  office,  were  to  be 
rescinded.     The    senate,    growing   alarmed,    made   a    half- 
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hearted  attempt  at  a  compromise  :  the  corn-doles  were  re- 
newed on  the  original  plan  of  C.  Gracchus,  but  only  in 
favour  of  a  limited  number  of  the  citizens.  But  the  dis- 
contented did  not  wait  for  the  sanction  of  law :  the  evicted 
people  of  Faesulae  in  Etruria  proceeded  to  oust  the  8ullan 
allotment-holders,  and  the  disputes  which  followed  soon 
gave  the  senate  opportunity  to  declare  the  state  in  danger, 
and  to  despatch  Lepidus  and  Catulus  to  the  disturbed 
districts.  This  foolisli  proceeding  would  inevitably  furnisli 
the  head  of  the  sedition  with  troops ;  but  the  senate  hoped 
to  keep  Lepidus  (juiet  by  administering  to  him  an  oath  not 
to  tiu-n  his  arms  against  his  colleague.  The  consul  took 
the  oath,  remarking  that  it  would  only  Ijind  him  during 
his  year  of  othce,  and  went  on  raising  fresh  troops  for  the 
revolution.  He  refused  to  return  when  recalled,  and  at 
the  beginning  of  77  B.C.  sent  to  demand  the  restoration 
of  the  exiles  and  the  tribunate,  and  a  .second  consulship  for 
himself. 

J5  256.  These  demands  were  refused,  and  Lepidus  marched 
u}X)n  Rome.  The  capital  was  protected  by  Dtfentof 
Catidus  and  the  Sullan  veterans,  to  whom  a  ^'^^"^^"''' ""''•"  • 
revolution  meant  the  loss  of  all  their  recent  gains.  Cn. 
Pompeius  was  despiitched  to  Cisalpine  Gaul,  where  M. 
Brutus,  legate  of  Lepidus,  was  at  the  head  of  a  small  force. 
In  a  battle  fouglit  on  the  ('am}>us  Martins,  inidcr  the  verv 
walls  of  Kouie,  lA'pidus  was  defeiited  and  withdrew  to 
Ktriu-ia.  His  legate  Brutus  was  still  less  successful :  he 
was  besieged  })y  PomiH'ius  in  Mutina  {}fo<lenu),  captine*!. 
and  put  to  deatli.  Lepidus  contrived  to  take  ship  from 
Ktrui-ia  after  a  second  engagement,  and  sjiiled  to  Sardinia, 
where  he  hoj)ed  to  maint.iin  himself  by  the  aid  of  Sertorius. 
He  <lied.  however,  before  \\v  could  I'tlect  aiiytiiing  ;  and 
Perj>eniKi,  the  Cinnan  leader  who  liad  aliandoned  Sicily  to 
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Pompeius  (,^  249),  carried  the  remnant  of  Lepidus'  men  into 
Spain. 

§  257.  In  (SO  D.c.  Q.  Sertoriu«,  who  had  previoiissly  with- 
Sertoiius  in  drawn  t'l'om  Spain,  i-etiu-ned  thither  on  the 
Si'ain-  invitation  of  the  Lusitanians.  Though  he  had 
comparatively  few  troops,  he  completely  succeeded  in  his 
attacks  on  the  SuUan  generals  who  were  sent  against  him. 
The  most  formidable  of  these,  Q.  Metellus  Pius,  he  routed 
on  the  Anas  (Giucdiana),  while  his  lieutenant  Hirtuleius 
was  as  fortunate  in  the  Hither  province.  Continuing  to 
act  with  great  skill,  Sertorius  was  by  77  B.C.  in  posses- 
sion of  the  entii'e  peninsida,  except  a  few  coast  towns. 
From  the  exiled  Marians  who  flocked  to  him  for  protection 
he  formed  a  senate  and  found  officers  for  his  Spanish  army. 
His  chivalry  of  character  gained  the  affection  of  the 
Spaniards,  whom  he  protected  against  the  insolence  of  his 
Poman  troops,  and  refused  to  oppress  by  excessive  tribute, 
while  he  worked  on  their  superstition  by  pretending  to  be 
a  favourite  of  Diana,  and  to  receive  instructions  from  her 
through  the  agency  of  a  tame  fawn.  In  77  B.C.  he  was 
joined  by  M.  Perpenna  with  the  remnant  of  Lepidus' 
army. 

^  258.  At  this  junctm'e  On.  Pompeius  arrived  to  carry 
on  the  war.     He  was  fresh   from  his  victory 

Murder  of  ,  *' 

Sertorius,     over  ]M.  Brutus,  on  the  strength  of  which  he 

72  B.C. 

had  demanded  the  post  of  general  in  Spain. 
The  senate  would  gladly  have  refused  ;  but  Pompeius  de- 
clined to  disband  his  forces,  and  to  avert  worse  things  the 
senate  gave  way  and  invested  Pompeius  with  proconsular 
authority  in  Spain.  He  reached  that  country  in  76  B.C., 
after  passing  through  Gaul,  and  at  once  marched  south- 
wards to  join  Metellus  in  the  Further  province.  He  forced 
the  passage  of  the  Tberus  [Ehro)  in  the  face  of  Perpenna, 


§  250.]  POMPEIUS    RKDUCES   SPAIN.  'Ul 

Imt  was  oul-geiiuralled  liy  Seitorius  in  llic  rest  of  the 
campaign.  The  ye.ir  75  B.C.  s,iw  the  defeat  and  death  at 
Segovia  t>f  Hirtuleins,  ;m  irn-jtarahlc  misfortune  for  Ser- 
torius,  wlricli  was  followed  by  the  junction  of  ^[ctellu.s 
and  Ponipeius.  |{y  the  end  of  the  year  the  .senatorial 
generals  were  in  (■om})lete  pos.session  of  Further  Spain,  and 
the  war  now  centred  about  the  Ebro  valley  and  the 
iniportiint  town.s  of  Ilerda  [Lerida),  C'alagurris  {CalaJLOiTa)* 
and  O.sca  [Ilicesca).  Here  Sertoriu.s  still  held  his  ground. 
There  were  few  battles,  many  sieges  :  and  each  winter 
Metellus  and  Pompeius,  owing  to  lack  of  supplies,  were 
com{>elled  to  retire,  one  into  Southern  Spiiin,  the  other 
Ijeyond  the  Pyrenees.  At  last  Sertorius  fell.  It  was  .said 
that  he  had  forgotten  his  early  frankness  and  simple 
habits :  at  any  rate  he  could  no  longer  rely  upon  the 
Spaniards,  and  his  own  intimate  friends  conspired  to 
murder  him.  Twice  they  failed,  and  many  of  them  jxiid 
with  their  lives  for  their  trciichery.  Perj^enna,  however, 
consummated  this  villainy  by  a.ssassinating  his  general  at  a 
banquet  at  O.sca.  He  had  hoped  to  obtain  the  place  of  the 
murdered  leader,  but  men  had  n<>  confidence  in  him.  and 
when  he  fell  into  Pompeius'  hands  he  was  ordered  oH"  to 
execution.     So  ended  the  Sertorian  War,  7 '2  n.c 

§  259.   When  Pomi>eius  returned  to  Italy,  he  found   the 
land  devastivted  by  a  slave  war.    Not  only  were 

4 1  •  -i"  1-1      rn-i        •  n  1  TlicWnri.f 

the  agrarian  evils,  which  liberius  GriKrhus  Spartaeus, 
had  tried  to  combat,  more  rampant  than  ever, 
but  the  growing  lM)pularity  of  gladiatorial  shows  had  led 
to  the  establishment  of  reguhir  .schools  {/I'di)  for  training 
the  most  desi)erato  class  of  slaves — condemned  criminals, 
pri.soners  of  war,  and  the  like  t'm  their  appearance  in  tlu' 
.•iren.'i.  It  was  nalur.al  that  these  men  siiould  use  the 
skill   .so  acipiired    to  |»ie.serve   their   lives,  and  in    7-'»    n.r.  a 
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band  of  seventy  picked  gladiators,  headed  by  Spartaeus,  a 
Thracian  of  noble  blood,  and  by  Ciixn.s  and  Oeiiomau.s,  two 
Celtic  prisoners,  broke  out  of  a  training  school  at  t*apua 
and  escaped  to  ]\[ount  A^esuvius.  The  insui-gents,  increased 
by  numbers  of  lunaway  slaves  from  all  parts,  defeated  the 
magistrates  sent  against  them,  and  soon  all  Southern  Italy 
was  at  the  mercy  of  >Spai'tacus  and  40,000  savages,  who 
stoi'med  and  sacked  the  old  Greek  towns  of  the  coast.  »So 
formidable  was  the  war,  that  in  72  b.c.  both  consuls  took 
the  Held.  Cnxus,  who  had  quarrelled  with  Sjmrtacus, 
was  defeated  and  killed  in  Apulia  ;  but  this  loss  was  for- 
gotten in  a  series  of  victories  which  Spai-tacus  won  soon 
afterwards.  He  defeated  both  consuls  and  traversed  Italy 
from  end  to  end,  even  aj^pearing  as  far  north  as  Mutina. 
To  wipe  out  this  disgrace,  the  consuls  were  in  the  autumn 
superseded  by  M.  Licinius  Crassus,  the  richest  man  in 
Rome  and  the  representative  of  the  Equites.  8partacus 
retreated  into  Bruttium  with  the  design  of  crossing  to 
^icily ;  but  the  pii-ates  upon  whom  he  relied  to  carry  him 
across  the  straits,  played  him  false.  Turning  northwards 
again  he  broke  through  the  lines  which  Crassus  had 
constructed  across  Bruttium  from  sea  to  sea,  but  dissensions 
once  more  broke  out  among  his  followers,  of  whom  the 
entire  German  and  Celtic  portion  seceded.  71  B.C.  They  were 
cut  oif  by  Crassus  to  the  last  man,  and  SjDartacus  himself 
soon  afterwards  perished  in  a  great  battle  in  Lucania. 
The  survivors  were  hunted  down  by  Pompeius,  who  had  by 
this  time  finished  the  Sortorian  War  and  was  marching  to 
the  suppr.it  of  Crassus. 

§  260.  Thus  far  the  .Sullan  constitution  had  endured  : 
the  repeated  .attacks  of  the  democrats  had  only  resulted 
in  the  re-establishment  of  the  curn-lai'gess  and  the  removal 
of  the  restriction  which  had  made  a  tiibune  ineligible  for 


§  '2{\{).]       KAIJ.    ny    INK   SUI.LAN   CONSTITUTION.  rUo 

otlier    utliie>.      iJiiL    Llic    ilisc-uiiU'iiL   \va^>  {^'ival    aiiiuiig    all 

classes :    the  ix)pular  ])arty  clauiouied   for  the 

*    ,         .,  .        ,,    ,.      .  rhuFiLst 

restoration  or  tlie  tribunate  to  its  old  ui«.jnity,  Cunsui.shipoi 

t        1-^       •  1  111  1  111'       Ponipeius  nii<l 

the  iliqiutes  demanded  that  they  should  a^'ain  Crassus, 
serve  in  the  jury-courts,  while  lx>th  declaimed 
against  the  corruption  of  the  senatorial  jurymen  and 
governors,  of  whom  the  notorious  Yerres  was  about  this 
time  being  impeached  for  hideous  oppivssion  and  cruelty 
in  Sicily.  When  therefore  in  71  B.C.  Pompeius  and  Crassus 
returned  to  Rome,  each  bringing  with  him  a  victorious 
army,  the  senate  looked  on  with  unconcealed  dread,  while 
its  oi)i)onents  were  tilled  with  hoi>e.  The  generals  did  not 
disiipi)oint  the  popular  expectation.  On  being  elected  to 
the  consulship  for  70  B.C.,  they  led  the  attack  on  the  govern- 
ment, keeping  their  armies  close  to  the  city  in  case  of  neeil. 
There  were  jxissed  three  great  bills — 

(i;  That  tlic  tribuiies  should  agaiu  l»o  allowed  to  l>iiiig  measures 
l^fore  the  assembly. 

(it)  That  the  jury-courts  {iiuUciu)  should  Ije  divided  between  one 
ilecuiia  of  senators  and  two  of  ?^|uites. 

(iii)  Tliat  tlie  censorship  should  Ixj  restored  with  its  old  power  over 
the  senate. 

The  whole  of  Sulla's  work  was  undone,  except  that  his 
reforms  concerning  the  jin-isdiction  of  the  standing  connnis- 
sions  (f/iuiestiojies  jMjrj)€(u(ie)  and  the  division  of  magisterial 
duties  remained  untouched.  The  tribunician  power  again 
became  as  threatening  to  the  government  as  it  had  ever 
been,  and  the  censors  ap])ointe<]  in  accordance  with  the  new 
legislation  ejo<'(ed  no  fcwrr  (ban  sixlv-four  momhors  from 
liie  senate.  Bcfon*  their  year  of  atWc**  was  over  Pompeius 
and  Cras.sus  quaiTelled,  and  seemed  about  to  turn  their 
armies  against  each  ot]u*r.  but  the  democrats  brought 
about  a  half-hearted  reconciliation.  The  consuls  disl)and(<l 
their  legions  and  became  private  citizens  again.      PomiK?iu> 
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however    was    eager    to    win    fresh    laurels,    and    looked 
anxiously  to  the  east  for  the  chance  of  doing  so. 

§  261.  Since  his  defeat  by  Sulla,  Mithradates  had 
Mithradates  I'egained  niucli  of  his  old  power.  For  allies  he 
ofPontus.  YiSid  the  Cilician  pirates  by  sea  and  Armenia  by 
land  :  and  inasmuch  as  Rome  had  destroyed  all  the  other 
Mediterranean  fleets  without  adequately  arming  one  of  her 
own,  the  pirates  were,  if  properly  handled,  invincible,  and 
might  even  prevent  the  appearance  of  any  Eoman  forces  in 
Asia  ;  while  Tigranes  of  Ai'menia,  son-in-law  of  Mithradates, 
had  almost  immediately  upon  Sulla's  retirement  from  Asia, 
commenced  a  series  of  aggressions  which  had  added  a  great 
part  of  Mesopotamia,  Cappadocia  and  Syi'ia  to  his  dominions, 
and  broken  to  pieces  the  empii-e  of  the  Seleucidae.  His 
boundaries  were  on  the  east  the  Caspian  Sea,  on  the  north 
the  kingdom  of  Mithradates  and  the  Caucasus,  on  the 
.^outh  the  Parthians,  whom  he  had  reduced  to  comparative 
helplessness.  On  the  west  his  limit  was  w^here  he  might 
choose  to  set  it,  and  Mithradates  wished  him  to  swoop  at 
once  upon  Roman  Asia. 

§  262.   Dying  in  75  B.C.,  Xicomedes  III.  left  his  kingdom 

of  Bithynia  to  the  Romans.     This  meant  the 

bequeathed    extension  of  Roman  Asia  to  the  very  borders 

to  Rome.      ^^  Pontus,  and  Mithi-adates  knew  that  sooner 

(  o  B.C.  ' 

or  later  it  would  lead  to  a  collision  between 
himself  and  Rome.  He  promptly  overran  Bithynia,  made 
overtures  of  aUiance  to  Sertorius,  and  obtained  from  him 
a  number  of  exiled  Romans  to  drill  his  army  of  100,000 
men  and  to  act  as  his  officers.  The  pirates  assisted  in 
providing  him  with  a  fleet  of  400  vessels. 

The  consuls  for  74  B.C.  were  L.  Licinius  Lucullus  and 
M.  Aurelius  Cotta.  Lucullus,  who  had  been  one  of  Sulla's 
mo.st  capable  ofhcers  in  the  First  Mithradatie  AVar,  was  a 
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btiiunt'h  optimato,  hut   tonder  of  oaNP  tlian  of  politics;  ami 
lie   was  that  rare  citi/en,  an   honest   man,   who 
would  wink   neither  at   equestrian   oppri'ssions    >iithia.iatic 
nor  at  military  excesses.      Supported  l»y  ('otta      ^V-.Br" 
as  his  admiral  on  the  Hellespont,  he  commenced 
the  attiick  by  marching  through  Phrygia  with  a  force  of 
30,U0U  men.    Luckily  for  him,  Tigranes  left  Mithradates  to 
take    care   of    himself,  hut    even    thus   the    Komans  were 
seriously  out-numbered.     By  this  time  Mithradates  had  got 
a.s   far   as    f  alciiedon  {Kadikoi),   where    he    was    besieging 
Cotta.      He   burnt    the   Koman  fleet    in    the   harbour,   but 
learning  that  LucuUiis  was  coming  to  the  rescue,  he  passed 
on  to  Cyzicus  (Bcdkiz).     There  he  found  himself  entrai)ped, 
unable  either  to  advance  or  retre<it,  while  want  of  supplies 
bred  .sickness  amongst  his  host  (74  n.c).     He  was  at  length 
comi)elled,  after  losing  two-thirds  of  his  infantry  and  almost 
all  his  cavalry,  to  put  the  residue  on  board  his  fleet.    Further 
di.sasters  occurred  at  se«i,  and  only  a  stroke  of  good  fort\ine 
enabled  him  to  reach  Pontus  upon  a  pirate  vessel,  73  v.a  . 

y.  263.  The  Romans  now  assumed  the  aggressive,  and  in 
the  following  year,  72  B.C.,  IjUcuUus  surprised  nattie  of 
the  Pontic  army  at  Cabira  (Sasdr),  and  forced  <-'"i^"''^.  72b.c. 
Mithradates  to  take  refuge  with  Tigi-anes  of  Armenia. 
Then  leaving  his  legates  to  reduce  the  coast  towns,  he 
returned  to  re-organ i/c  the  province  of  Asia,  The  re- 
duction of  the  coast  was  not  accomplished  for  two  years. 
and  the  re-organization  of  Asia  was  attended  with  dilli- 
culties  almost  as  tedious,  for  the  land  was  brought  to  the 
verge  of  ruin  by  the  exactions  of  Roman  tax-gatherers  an«l 
money-lenders,  following  n\x)u  the  exhausting  wars  of 
Sulla.  Lucullus  [x^rformed  his  task  well  from  the  pro- 
vincials' |K)int  of  view,  less  well  from  his  own  :  for  his 
rectitude  rai.sed  uj)  against   him  the  enuiity  of  the  entire 
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Eciuestrian  order,  and  though  they  eoukl  not  avenge  them- 
teeJv^es  at  once,  they  found  means  to  do  >>o  later  on, 

^  264.  It  was  evident  to  LucuUus  that  Asia  could  not  be 

secure  while  Tigranes  was  unchastised,  yet  he 
attacks       knew   that   the  inert  home-government  would 

never  authorize  him  to  attack  so  formidable  a 
power  as  Armenia.  But  he  was  determined  to  act,  and  in 
order  to  hnd  a  valid  excuse  for  war,  he  sent  to  Tigranes 
envoys  demanding  the  siu-render  of  Mithi-adates.  Tigranes 
was  astounded  at  such  a  message  from  a  general  whose 
entire  force  was  under  30,000  men  :  he  gave  an  emphatic 
refusal,  which  was  all  Lucullus  desired,  and  before  the 
Armenian  army  could  be  collected  a  Roman  force  of  15,000 

men  had  laid  siei;e  to  Tigranocerta,  a  new  city 

Battle  of  1    .    ,     m-  11  ^      ^        •    ^      n  ^  • 

Tigrauoceita,  which  Tigranes  had  peopled  with  Greek  captives 

fiom  Cappadocia  and  Syria.     In  attempting  to 

relieve  the  town  Tigranes  was  defeated  utterly  :   he  lost, 

said  Lucullus'  despatch,  100,000  men  as  against  five  Romans 

slain,  and  the  town  itself  was  surrendered  (69  B.C.). 

§  265.  Yet  Mithi-adates  was  able  to  induce  the  Armenians 

Reverses  of    ^^  continue  the   struggle,  though  he  failed  to 

Lucullus.     gj^(j  ^j-^  g^iiy  -j^  Phraates  of  Partliia,  who  made 

a  treaty  on  his  own  account  with  Rome.  Accordingly  in 
the  following  spring,  Lucullus  marched  eastward  into 
Armenia  Proper,  intending  to  attack  Artaxata  {Ardaschar), 
the  capital  of  tlie  empire.  But  the  country  was  difficult, 
the  weather  severe,  the  soldiers  weary  of  long  service  and 
of  tlip  stoiiniess  with  which  their  general  prevented  them 
from  pluiulering  while  he  made  a  fortune  for  himself.  They 
mutinied,  and  compelled  him  to  march  back  across  the 
Tigi'is,  and  his  only  exploit  in  this  year  (68  B.C.)  was  the 
sack  of  Kisibis.  But  meanwhile  Mithradates  had  armed 
new  forces,  and  successfully  assailed  the  weak  detachments 
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wliicli  1ailu11ii>  liad  Icll  l)eliiii«l  liiiii  in  l*(»iiUi>.  \[i>  k-^Mtt's 
sent  urgent  deuuunls  tor  lu'lj),  and  IjUcuUus  reluctantly 
ahjindoned  Nisibis,  Tigranoferta,  and  all  his  recent  con- 
quests, 67  n.c  Kven  so  he  arrived  too  late  :  the  Ivomans 
liad  already  sustained  a  severe  defeat  at  Zela  (Zi/le/i),  and 
news  now  arrived  from  Home  that  the  i»eo}»le,  instigated 
hy  the  Ecjuites,  had  deprived  LucuUus  of  the  connnand,  and 
sujierseded  him  by  the  consul  M'.  Acilius  Glabrio.  Fresh 
nuitinies  broke  out  among  his  troops  :  he  could  not  induce 
them  to  confront  ^Mithradates,  who  overran  Cappadocia 
without  hindrance,  and  he  had  the  mortification  to  see 
once  more  in  the  possession  of  the  enemy  every  inch 
of  ground  that  he  had  conquered  in  his  eight  campaigns. 
After  witnessing  this  melancholy  issue  of  his  brilliant 
exploits  he  retired  into  private  life,  and  spent  his  days  in 
luxury  and  literary  pursuits,  leaving  a  name  that  was  to 
be  i)r()ver])ial  for  wealthy  refinement  and  indolence. 

§  266.    The  pirates  had  deserted  Mithradates  in  his  hour 
of  defeivt,  but  only  to  resume  the  more  protit- 
able  employment  oi  piracy  in  the  western  seas,  Gabiniau  Law, 
and  to  make  life  a  burden  to  the  coast  towns 
and    merchants    of    Italy.      Again    all    classes    in    Home 
clamoured  for  deliverance  from  the  corsiiirs,  and  turned  to 
P«)mj)eius  for  help,  although  the  democrats  were  almost  as 
much  afraid  as  was  the  senate  that  lie   might  ultimately 
pix)ve  another  Sulla  or  Marius. 

Accordingly  tht>  tribinie  Aulus  Gai)inius  l)rought  in  a 
bill  conferring  \\\h)\\  Poinpeius  the  condnd  of  the  war 
against  the  pirates,  with  proconsular  power  for  tlnee  years 
over  the  entire  Me<literranean  and  the  whole  coast  to  a 
distince  of  fifty  miles  inland.  He  \\;i>  to  li.ive  twenty-live 
legates  of  Ins  own  choosing,  and  whatever  supplies  :ind 
funds  he  desired.      Such  a  bill   showed   that   the  fall  of  tlic 
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Llepiiblic  was  very  near,  lor  it  .set  up  a  private  citizen  at 

virtual  monarch.     The  bill   was  carried,  and  at  once  the 

starvation  prices  which  had  until  then  ruled  in  the  markets 

dro^^ped    to    the    normal    rate.     Pompeius    raised    a    fleet, 

swept  the  western  seas,  drove  the   pirates  before  him  to 

Cilicia,  and  there  routed  their  united  squadrons  in  a  tinal 

battle   oil    Coracesium.     The  whole  war   was   begun    and 

ended  in  ninety  days,  and  the  general  might  again  have 

The  Maniiian  ^unk  into  privacy  but  for  the  conduct  of  another 

Law,  66  B.C.    ti'ibune,    C.   Manilius,  who   proposed   that,    as 

Pompeius  was  now^  in  Asia,  he  should  receive  the  command 

in  the  war  with  ]Mithradates.     The  powers  conferred    by 

the  Lex  Gah'inia  were  not  superseded  ;  they  were  merely 

extended  until  such  time   as   Pompeius  should   choose  to 

declare  the  war  ended.     He  was  left  entirely  at  liberty  to 

make  war  or  peace.     There  was  little  opposition,  for  the 

senate  had  learnt  its  weakness.     Q.  Catulus,  now  an  old 

man,  endeavoured,  as  in  the  case  of   the  Gabinian  law,  to 

prevent  the  passing  of  a  bill  so  fatal  to  Republican  ideas. 

§  267.  In  66  B.C.  Pompeius  landed  in  Cilicia,  and  under 

the  provisions  of   the    Lex  Manilla,  took   the 

defeats       command  against  Mithradates.     Men  said  that 

Mitlu-aclates.     ,  ,  ,  ,  i;         i-   t  --i      » 

he  only  came  to  reap  the  results  oi  Liucuilus 
laboiu's ;  but  by  this  time  Mithradates  had  recovered  his 
kingdom,  and  the  war  had  to  be  begun  afresh.  After 
much  manoeuvring,  Pompeius  crossed  the  Pontic  border, 
and,  where  afterwards  he  built  the  city  of  Kicopolis 
(near  Enderes),  entrapped  the  enemy  in  a  ravine  and 
cut  his  entire  host  to  pieces  (66  B.C.).  Mithradates,  again 
a  fugitive,  and  now  disowned  by  Tigranes,  fled  beyond  the 
Caucasus  to  Panticapaeum  {KertcJi),  the  capital  of  that 
pi-inoipality  of  the  Pussian  Chersonese  {Crimea)  over 
which  his  rebel  son  ^lachares  was  suzerain.    For  a  moment 
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Pompeius  seemetl  disposed  to  follow,  but  the  liostility  of 
the  Caucasian  tribes,  and  tho  impassable  nature  of  the 
country,  caused  him  to  alter  his  puriK)se  ;  and  after 
traversing  Armenia  as  far  as  Artaxata,  receiving  the 
abject  submission  of  Tigranes,  and  chastising  the  Iberians 
and  Albanians  (65  B.C.),  he  withdrew  beyond  the  Euphrates 
to  Syria  ((U  B.C.),  and  proceeded  to  settle  the  affairs  of 
what  was  once  the  empire  of  the  8eleucidae.  ^Nlithradates, 
still  indomitjible,  set  himself  to  equip  and  drill  yet  anothoi- 
army  :  it  was  said  that  he  intended  rousing  against  Rome 
the  warlike  tribes  of  Tlu*ace  and  the  Danube  valley.  But 
the  patience  of  his  j:>eople  was  exhausted  by  End  of  Mitinn- 
his  levies  and  his  exjictions  for  fresh  war-  '^'^^^^t  ^  b.c. 
material :  his  .son  Pharnaces  joined  in  their  revolt,  and 
disiiffection  spread  so  rapidly  that  Mithradatcs  was  unable 
even  to  fly,  and  slew  himself  to  save  from  parricide  the  son 
who  now  sent  to  Pompeius  news  of  his  exploit  and  assiu'ance 
of  his  loyalty  (63  b.c). 

5;  268.   In  the  settlement  of  Asia,  the  new  frontier  was, 
roughly  sijeaking,  to  be  the  rivers  Halvs  and 

,  .  ,       ,  1     IP       ^    Stttleinont  of 

Euphrates:  Bithynia,  with  the  western  halt  ot       Asia  by 

.  ,  .  Pompeius. 

I'ontus,  was  constituted  a  province,  as  was 
also  Syria  (the  kingdom  of  Seleueus)  as  far  as  the  frontiers 
of  Judaea;  Cilicia  was  rearranged  so  as  to  include  Pam- 
phylia,  Pisidia,  and  part  of  Cappadocia.  Ariol>aizanes  I. 
was  restored  to  the  thronr  of  Cappadocia,  and  Deiotarus 
received  mo.st  of  (Jalatia.  The  Jews,  who  had  luulor  the 
rule  of  the  Maccal)ees  become  a  formidable  power,  were 
constrained  U)  accept  as  king  the  high  })riest  John 
Hyivanus,  wlio  liad  \\)V  years  l)een  disputing  the  throne 
with  his  brother  .Aristobulus.  When  PonijKMUs  returned 
to  Rome  he  left  iK'hind  iiim  peace  in  lieu  of  ananhy,  and  a 
frontier  whose  only  menace  was  the  jK)wer  of  Parthia  ;  and 
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he  paid  into  the  treasury  two  hundred  millions  of  sesterces, 
reserving  twice  that  amount  as  largess  and  prize-money 
for  the  troops  with  whom,  harely  40,000  men,  lie  claimed 
to  have  conquered  twelve  millions  of  Orientals — with  whom 
he  had  cei-tainly  humbled  the  gi'eat  empires  of  Western 
Asia. 

.^  269.  Wliile  Pompeius  was  absent  in  the  East,  two 
men  at  Kome  had  risen  into  prominence,  cioem  im;— 
These  were  Cicero  and  C'aesar.  M.  Tullius  ■^^^•*- 
(■icero,  the  son  of  a  knight  of  Ari>inum,  began  his  career 
by  pleading  in  the  law-courts,  as  was  customary  with  young 
men  who  aimed  at  political  distinction.  His  bold  defence 
of  Sextus  Roscius  of  Amoria  against  a  worthless  favourite 
of  8ulla,  attracted  public  notice,  and  even  aroused  the 
resentment  of  the  dictator.  After  travelling  for  two  years 
in  Greece  and  Asia,  Cicero  renewed  his  forensic  laboius 
at  Rome.  His  success  was  conspicuous,  and  he  obtained 
the  quaestorship  in  75  B.C.  In  his  year  of  office,  which 
was  spent  in  Sicily,  he  became  exceedingly  }X)pular  with 
the  provincials,  and  at  their  recpiest  impeached  Verres  for 
misgovernment  in  70  B.C.  Verres  withdrew  into  exile  with- 
out waiting  for  the  verdict  of  the  court.  Cicero  tilled  the 
curule  aedileship  in  09  B.C.,  and  the  praetorship  three  years 
later,  when  he  warmly  supported  the  Maniliau  f^iw  in 
favoiu-  of  Pomi>eius.  In  j)olitics  C'icero  occupied  a  middle 
jx)sition  :  in  his  early  career  he  more  than  once  exi)osed 
senatorial  misgovernment  an<l  defended  popular  leaders, 
but  he  never  committed  himself  to  the  democratic  pro- 
gi*amme  ;  least  of  all  had  he  any  symi)athy  with  the  ideas 
and  wishes  of  the  mob.  He  evinced  almost  c(|ual  dislike 
to  senatorial  rule,  lielonging  to  the  wealthy  middle  class, 
Cicero  desired  to  see  the  government  in  the  hainls  of  tlic 
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combined  Ecjuites  and  senate,  and  it  wa,s  to  this  ideal 
union  between  the  two  great  orders  {oi'dinum  concordia) 
that  he  devoted  himself. 

^  270.  C.  Julius  Caesar  belonged  as  decidedly  to  the 
Caesar  10-^—  aristocracy  as  Cicero  did  to  the  middle  class ; 
44  B.C.  £q^,  Y\\^  family  was  one  of  the  noblest  in  the 
state,  and  traced  back  its  descent  to  Aeneas  and  Yenus. 
He  was,  however,  from  the  first  connected  with  the  demo- 
cratic party,  for  his  aunt  Julia  was  the  wife  of  Marius, 
and  he  himself  had  wedded  the  daughter  of  Cinna.  When 
Sulla  assumed  the  dictatorship  he  bade  Caesar  put  away 
the  daughter  of  the  dead  rebel ;  but  Caesar  refused — an 
attitude  which  drew  from  the  dictator  the  remark  that 
•'  there  were  many  Mariuses  in  the  boy  " — and  fled  to  Asia, 
where  at  Mitylene  he  won  the  civic  wreath  by  saving  the 
life  of  a  fellow-citizen.  On  the  death  of  Sulla,  he  returned 
to  Rome,  but  kept  aloof  from  the  premature  movement  of 
Lepidtis  and  devoted  liimself  to  rhetoric  and  law-pleading. 
On  the  way  to  Rhodes,  whither  his  studies  took  liim,  he 
was  captitred  by  Cilician  pirates,  but  while  still  at  their 
mercy  he  threatened  that  they  should  pay  dearly  for  the 
insult,  and  when  he  was  ransomed  by  his  friends,  he 
retui'ned  with  a  few  vessels  and  crucified  the  offenders. 
The  next  few  years  were  passed  in  the  capital,  amid  pro- 
fligacy and  excesses  of  all  descriptions  :  but  though  this 
life  helped  to  render  Caesar  bankrupt,  it  was  powerless  to 
impair  his  vigour  eitlier  of  mind  or  body.  Shortly  before 
the  first  consulship  of  Pompeius  and  Ch.'assus,  he  came 
forward  as  a  leader  of  the  Marian  party.  He  was  quaestor 
in  68  B.C.  and  praetor  in  65  e.g.  When  quaestor,  he 
exhibited  at  his  aunt's  funeral  a  bust  of  Marius,  and 
pronounced  a  glowing  eulogy  on  that  gi'eat  general,  al- 
though the  senate  had  ordered  all  portraits  of  him  to  be 
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ilestroycHl ;  ami  in  his  aedik'ship,  which  lie  .signalizt'il  l»y 
maguiticeiit  games,  he  angered  the  government  and  delighted 
the  populace  by  setting  up  on  the  Capitol  those  trophies 
of  Marius'  Cimbric  victories  which  Sulla  had  overthrown. 
As  yet,  however,  Caesar  had  shown  little  })roniise  of  his 
coming  greatness  :  he  was  overwhelmed  with  debts,  and 
seemed  ready  to  plunge  into  any  scheme,  no  matter  how 
desj)erate  and  dangerous,  to  secure  relief  from  his  poverty. 
So  far  was  he  from  his  subse<|uent  pre-eminence  that  at 
I)resent  he  was  but  one  among  many  representatives  of  an 
almost  discredited  party. 

,^  271.  When  the  democrat.s  passed  the  Cabinian  and 
Manilian  bills  in  the  teeth  of  senatorial  oppo-  oeiuocratic 
sition,  they  gained  a  victory  which  seemed  *^"*coutcut. 
likely  to  recoil  <>n  themselves:  for  Pompeius,  with  a 
triumphant  army  at  his  back,  was  to<3  powerful  for  a 
citizen.  The  iK)pular  party  endeavoured  in  his  absence  to 
raise  up  its  own  chiefs  to  espial  jKjwer ;  and  in  so  doing  it 
could  count  on  the  help  of  Crassus,  the  representative  of 
the  moneyed  interest,  who  had  never  forgiven  Pompeius 
since  the  (juarrel  in  their  consulship.  Shoidd  it  be  necessiiry 
to  use  violence  against  the  government,  materials  were  not 
wanting.  The  mob  was  always  ready  for  a  riot ;  those  who 
had  Ijeen  dispossessed  by  Sulla  longed  for  an  nneute  ;  even 
the  Sullan  veterans  were  restless  and  looked  anxiously 
for  fresh  campaigns  ;  and  there  were  many  young  nobles 
whose  jKilitics  were  (letermine<l  by  their  necessities,  and 
who  sjiw  sjilvation  only  in  the  abolition  of  debts  {tabulae 
novae)  which  might  result  fi-om  .i  siiccessfid  revolution. 

Ji  272.  The  democi-atie  lead*  I-  most  nearly  connected  with 
the.se   discontenteil    an«l    rtvkless    gron[ts    was     c.itiiiims 
L.  Sergius  ("atilina,  who  returned  from  govern-     •"'^'^t  i*i"'< 
ing  the  province  of  Africa  to  seek   the  consulship  at  Tlome, 

T.  H.  A  A 
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66  I3.C.  Like  Caescir,  lie  Ava.s  of  noble  family  and  sunk  in 
debt,  and  his  career,  whic-li  lie  began  as  one  of  Sulla's  blood- 
liDunds,  was  in  men's  estimation  stained  by  the  most 
infamous  crimes.  An  impending  accusation  for  extortion 
in  his  province  prevented  him  from  standing  at  the  consular 
elections  in  66  B.C.,  and  there  were  chosen  P.  Cornelius 
Sulla,  a  relative  of  the  dictator,  and  P.  Autronius  Paetus. 
Before  the  new  consuls  could  enter  on  their  magistracy, 
they  were  convicted  of  bribery — ^a  verdict  which  caiiied 
with  it  perpetual  exclusion  from  office  and  the  senate.  In 
despair  Sulla  and  Paetus  joined  Catihna  in  a  plot  to  over- 
turn the  government :  L.  Aurelius  Cotta  and  L.  Manlius 
Torquatus,  the  consuls  who  had  taken  theii-  places,  were  to 
be  murdered  on  theii'  entry  upon  office  j  and  this  blow  was 
to  be  followed  up  by  making  Crassus  dictator,  with  Caesar 
as  his  master  of  horse.  Catilina  beset  the  senate-house 
with  a  band  of  ruffians,  but  the  plot  miscarried  twice. 

^  273.  For  some  time  after  this  failure  at  revolution, 
Tiie  Democrats  ^^^  popular  leaders  proceeded  by  more  consti- 
aud  Poiupeius.  tiitioiial  meaiLS.  Caesar  tried  to  get  a  proposal 
carried  in  the  comitia  that  he  should  reinstate  King 
Ptolemy  Auletes  of  Egypt,  who  had  been  ejected  by  his 
subjects.  Pompeius  would  thus  be  kept  out  of  the  wealth 
of  the  ]Sile  valley,  and  Caesar  would  be  able  to  raise  a 
great  military  f oice :  but  this  plan  also  failed.  In  the 
summer  of  64  B.C.,  when  the  consular  elections  for  the 
following  year  were  in  progress,  Catilina  and  C.  Antonius 
Hybrida  came  forward  as  the  democratic  candidates.  The 
senatorial  party  had  no  nominees  of  its  own,  and  was 
compelled  to  vote  for  Cicero,  the  champion  of  the  Equites 
and  the  country  folk.  In  spite  of  Crassus'  money  and 
Caesar's  exertions,  the  new  man  from  Arpinum  was 
retm'ned  at  the  head  of  the  poll.     Catilina  was  not  elected 
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at  all,  and  Aiilouiub  ouly  ubtaiiiud  the  bucuiul  pluce.  C)iice 
more  the  goverument  was  .siit'e,  for  Aiiloiiius,  a  wvak  and 
iiulolfiit  jxjliticiaii,  was  easily  securt'd  by  Cicero  with  the 
l)ribe  of  the  i)roviiice  of  Macedonia.  \N'hen  the  tribunes 
for  (33  li.f.  entered  on  ollice,  the  democrats  made  another 
effort  to  secure  authority  on  a  great  scale.  On  the  plea  of 
providing  for  }K)or  citizens,  the  tribune  P.  Servilius  Kullus, 
proi>osed  the  apiHjintment  of  a  Commission  of  ten  men, 
supiK)rted  by  'JUU  adjutants  of  E(|uestrian  rank,  with  special 
}K)wer>  for  live  years  to  purchase  and  allot  lands,  e>i>ecially 
ihe  .^till  undistributed  Campanian  domain.  The  funds  for 
buying  out  the  owners  of  private  land  were  to  be  found  by 
selling  the  royal  demesnes  of  coniiuered  kingdoms  like 
Macedonia.  No  one  was  to  Ije  appointed  on  the  (  om- 
mission  without  iHirsonally  ap[)earing  as  a  candidate. 
Pompeius  was  in  Asia  :  tlierefore  his  election  was  an  im- 
iKj.ssibility.  .Vgainst  him  would  be  set  Caesar  and  Crassus, 
with  eight  otlier  democratic  leaders  and  20U  moneyed  men  as 
sup{x>rters,  wielding  a  power  over  the  whole  empire  as  great 
as  was  that  of  Pompeius  on  the  Mediterranean  and  in  the 
Ea^t.  Cicero  attacked  the  bill  with  all  his  eloipience  :  the 
multitude  preferred  not  to  take  up  a  position  of  hostility  to 
Pom^Kjius,  and  the  scheme  was  frustrated.  At  the  consular 
elections  of  63  u.c.  Catilina  was  again  a  candidate,  but 
evidently  with  little  chance  of  success.  He  knew  that 
Pom[)eius  would  soon  Ije  back  from  his  conquests,  and  that 
if  a  blow  had  to  I>e  struck,  it  must  be  at  once.  'I\uiiin;r 
therefore  to  the  discontented  throughout  Italy — tlie  Sullan 
veterans,  the  landless  yeomen,  the  reckless  adventurers  of 
the  capital,  evm  to  slaves  and  ghidiators — ho  drew  together 
tlie  scatteretl  threjid.s  of  the  conspir;u*y,  and  sent  C.  Manlius, 
one  of  Sulla's  veterans,  to  Faesulae  to  colk»ct  a  force  from  the 
xliscontented  cities  of  Etruria.      lUit  again    at   the  elect  ion 
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his  progrtimiue,  despite  itb  demociiitic  and  even  socialistic 
features,  failed  to  arouse  eiitliusiasm,  and  the  feeble  sena- 
torial candidates  won  the  day. 

^  274.  Catilina  appealed  to  force,  but  his  designs  were 
common  ]jro])erty  and  all  the  details  of  the  idot 

TheSecuiid  /  .  .  /  i  -,/ 

Couspiiacy    had   been   learnt    by    Cicero.      On  October  20 

of  Catiliua.  -i    /-<      -i-  ■         i  i 

Cicero  denounced  Catilma  m  the  senate-house, 
and  the  consids  were  invested  with  dictatorial  power  by  the 
customary  formula.  Before  the  week  was  over  the  insur- 
rection broke  out  at  Faesulae,  and  on  November  1  an 
unsuccessful  attemjit  was  made  to  surprise  Praeneste.  On 
November  8  Cicero  comened  the  senate,  and  delivered  the 
famous  invective  known  as  the  First  Catilinarian  Oration. 
Catilina  felt  that  he  was  no  longer  safe  in  Kome,  and 
hurried  away  to  Etruria,  leaving  the  conduct  of  the  plot  in 
the  city  to  the  praetor  P.  Lentulus  tSura,  C.  Cethegus,  and 
others  of  his  associates.  He  was  declared  a  public  enemy, 
and  Antonius  sent  to  take  the  field  against  him.  For  some 
time  further  the  conspirators  in  Pome  made  no  move  :  but 
it  was  agreed  that  on  the  Saturnalia,  December  19,  there 
should  be  a  general  rising  for  the  purpose  of  assassinating 
Cicero  and  burning  the  city.  But  before  the  plot  could 
take  effect,  Cicero  had  secured  evidence  which  inciiminated 
the  chief  actors  in  the  plot,  and  was  prej^ared  for  vigorous 
measures.  The  AUobroges  in  Gaul,  who  both  as  a  com- 
munity and  as  individuals  were  overwhelmed  with  debt, 
sent  an  embassy  to  the  senate  to  ask  for  some  relief  in  tbeir 
distress.  Lentulus,  expecting  to  find  ready  tools  in  the 
envoys,  opened  negotiations  with  them  and  invited  them  to 
join  in  the  plot.  They  professed  to  assent  to  liis  overtures, 
while  revealing  everything  to  tlie  government.  They 
arranged  for  their  own  arrest  and  the  seizure  of  papers 
com}>romising  the  conspirators  ;    and  this  done,   Cicero  on 
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Decomber  3  arrested  Lentnlns,  fWliegus,  StatiHu?;,  Oahinins, 
anil  otluM-s  wlio  could  iiol  clTeot  their  eseaj>o.  Tlioy  wcrr 
}»u(  into  tlu'  ciisloily  of  li'adin«^  eitizons,  lor  a  Koiiian  coidd 
not  lawfully  l)e  either  put  into  bonds  or  cxiruted.  Kven 
Caesar  and  Crassus  were  each  entrusted  with  tlie  safe^juard 
of  a  prisoner.  On  December  5  the  senate  met,  and  debated 
hotly  over  their  fate :  Caesar,  while  admitting  their  guilt, 
did  his  best  to  get  their  lives  spared,  and  seemed  at  one  time 
likely  to  succeed,  but  Cato  sjx)ke  vigorously  for  a  sentence 
of  death,  and  his  energy  decided  the  question.  A  few  hours 
later  the  conspirators  were  lun-ried  to  the  Tullianuni,  and 
there  strangled  by  order  of  Cicero.  Their  condemnation 
was  unconstitutional.  It  violated  the  right,  which  every 
citizen  possessed,  of  api^ealing  to  the  people,  and  Cicero  had 
to  suffer  for  his  action  at  a  later  date.  R'lrly  in  the  month 
of  January,  02  n.c,  the  troops  of  Antonius,  commanded 
for  the  day  by  >[.  Petreius,  and  those  of  C^.  ^Fetellus  Celer, 
closed  u}wn  Catilina's  small  army  at  Pistoria  (P!stojn), 
between  liuca  and  Florentia.  'I'he  battle  was  lierce  ; 
Catilina  fought  like  a  Spartacus,  and  fell  like  liini  amongst 
.''.OOO  of  his  men. 

Were  Caesar  and  Crassus  in  the  plot  ?  They  probably 
knew  of  it,  jxissibly  they  aided  it  in  everything  but  its 
worst  objects.  ( 'i-assus,  who  had  more  property  to  lose 
than  any  other  man  in  Home,  was  not  likely  to  favour  a 
|»lot  which  aimed  at  abolition  of  <lebts  and  geuGi-al  anarchy. 
C.ies;»r  was  over  head  and  ears  in  debt,  and  might  look 
with  more  favour  even  on  so  extreme  an  object.  An 
informer  implicated  lK)th,  but  perhaps  falsely.  Tt  was  of 
little  moment  now.  The  conspiracy  had  failed,  .ami  Pom- 
jMMUs  was  more  emph.'it ically  than  «>ver  the  greatest  j)ower 
in  the  state. 

>;  275.    Whatever  the  relation^  of  the  democrats  to  the 
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conspiracy,  the  defeat  of  Catilina  was  a  defeat  for  them 
The  Return  of  t^^.  The  E(iuites,  frightened  by  the  attack  on 
Pompeius.  property,  united,  as  Cicero  wished,  heartily  with 
the  senate,  and  even  the  city  mob  was  disgusted  when  it 
learnt  that  the  Catilinarians  had  proposed  to  fire  their 
dwellings  over  their  heads.  The  position  of  the  senate 
was  stronger  than  it  had  been  for  some  time  past,  and  the 
only  cloud  on  tlie  political  horizon  was  the  great  power  of 
Pompeius.  In  63  b.c.  Q.  Metellus  Nepos,  an  agent  of 
Pompeius,  came  to  Eome  to  procure  for  the  great  general 
a  second  consulship)  and  the  prosecution  of  the  war  with 
Catilina.  The  senate,  influenced  chiefly  by  the  obstinate 
and  unbending  Cato,  refused  both  the  demands.  In  spite 
of  this  rebuff,  Pompeius,  though  at  the  liead  of  an  over- 
whelming force,  was  too  honest  or  too  timid  to  seize  his 
opportunity.  He  might  easily  have  overturned  the  ruling 
oligarchy  and,  doing  wliat  Caesar  did  thirteen  years  later, 
made  himself  the  monarch  of  Pome.  In  the  autinnn  of 
62  B.C.  he  landed  at  Brundisium,  but  instead  of  marching 
on  the  capital,  he  disbanded  his  legions,  and  after  celebrating 
a  triumph  in  the  following  year,  retired  a  second  time  into 
private  life.  He  liad  many  enemies  in  the  senate,  notalily 
Lucullus,  whom  he  had  succeeded  in  the  command  against 
Mithradates.  He  demanded  that  his  arrangements  in  the 
East  should  be  ratified  as  a  whole :  Lucullus  wished  each 
ordinance  to  be  discussed  separately.  He  asked  that  he 
might  bestow  upon  his  veterans  the  allotments  which  they 
had  been  promised.  In  this  too  he  met  witli  a  refusal,  and 
the  opposition  of  Cato  was  so  pronounced,  tliat  he  turned 
for  help  to  Caesar  and  the  democrats. 

.§  276.  Oiesar  was  praetor  in  62  r..r'.,and  in  tlie  following 
year  went  out  as  pro-praetor  to  Further  Spain.  AYlien  lie 
returned  in  60  B.r.  he  was  a  wealthy  man,  and  Pompeius 


was  ro(luco<l  to  n  nullity  in  iK>litirs.  Noithor  f'aosar  nov 
PonUH'ius  was  sulliciently  powortul  to  cairy 
out  his  amis  alone  ;  united  they  might  succeed.  TriumviraU', 
Accordingly  they  formed  a  coalition  in  the  same 
year,  admitting  M.  Crassus  also  as  a  party,  because  of  his 
useful  wealth.  Caesar  saw  clearly  that  he  could  never 
rise  to  pre-eminence  as  a  mere  popular  leader  with  no  armed 
force  at  his  back  :  ho  resolved  now  to  gain  a  provincial 
command,  and  thereby  raise  a  military  power  equal  to  that 
of  Pompeius.  It  was  arranged  that  Caesar  should  be 
consul  for  50  B.C.,  and  should  while  in  office  gratify  Pom- 
j>eius  by  carrying  those  demands  which  the  senate  had 
refused.  The  senate  resisted  as  far  as  bribery  could  help 
it,  and  returned  a  bigoted  aristocrat,  M.  Bibulus,  as  Caesar's 
colleag\ie  ;  but,  urged  on  by  Cato,  it  had  just  quarrelled 
with  the  Efpiitcs  alx)ut  the  contract-price  of  the  Asiatic 
taxes,  and  so  had  lost  its  most  reliable  supporters.  Caesar 
immediately  introduced  three  bills — 

(i)  A  T'ommission  of  twenty  was  created  to  allot  tlio  C'amitani.an 
laiuls  anions  the  veterans  of  Ponqteius,  and,  if  necessary,  to  pnrcliase 
ont  of  tlie  new  Asiatic  revenues  other  lantls  for  tjistrihution, 

(ii)  The  Kquites  were  satisfied  l^y  the  reiluction  of  their  Asiatic 
tax-contract,  whicli  the  senate  had  declined  to  fjrant. 

(iii)  All  the  proceedings  and  arrangements  of  Pompeius  in  tho  East 
were  i-atified. 

Tho  bills  wore  rejecte<l  by  the  senate,  and  were  thereupon 
submitted  to  the  comitia.  Bibulus  prorogued  the  assembly 
re}>eatedly  on  the  score  of  unfavourable  omens  ;  but  Caesar 
disregarded  both  theaugtirs  and  tlic  tiibunician  veto.  His 
adherents  came  to  the  i>oll  armed,  and  carried  the  bills  ; 
whereuix>n  Hibulus  shut  himself  up  in  iiis  house,  and 
took  no  part  in  |M)litical  business  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 
Soon  afterwards  the  tribune  P.  Vatinius  brought  in  a  bill 
(^Lex   Vntln'nt),   whi(b.    in    imitation    of   the    tiabinian   and 
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Manilian  laws,  conferred  upon  Caesar  for  five  years  (5  8 — 54 
The  Vatinian  ^'^•)  Special  proconsular  command  in  C'isalpine 
Law,  59  B.C.  Qjj^^^i  j^ud  Illyricum,  with  three  legions.  The 
comitia  passed  the  bill  without  difficulty,  and  the  senate, 
as  though  to  salve  its  injured  conceit  with  a  show  of  care- 
lessness, voluntarily  added  the  province  of  Narbonese  Gaul 
and  a  foui'th  legion.  Caesar  had  obtained  what  he  wanted 
—a  protracted  and  wide  military  command ;  and  he  cemented 
his  alliance  with  Pompeius  by  giving  to  him  his  daughter 
Julia  in  marriage. 

^  277.  Early  in  58  B.C.  Caesar  set  out  for  Gaul,  leaving 
The  Exile  Pompeius  to  control  the  unruly  elements  of  the 
of  Cicero,  capital — a  task  for  which  he  was  singularly 
imfitted.  The  first  move  of  the  Triumvirs  was  to  get  rid  of 
Cato  and  Cicero,  the  most  dangerous  of  their  op2X)nents. 
Egypt  and  Cyprus  had  been  bequeathed  in  86  e.c.  to  the 
Roman  people,  but  instead  of  annexing  the  former  country 
the  senate  preferred  to  recognize  Ptolemy  Auletes  as 
its  king.  Cyprus  however  presented  less  difficulty,  and 
Cato  was  sent  thitlier  to  effect  a  settlement.  The  proposer 
of  the  bill  was  P.  Clodius  Pulcher,  a  patrician  of  ruined 
name  and  fortune,  but  of  importance  to  the  Triumvirs 
through  his  influence  with  the  democrats.  For  some  time 
he  had  been  the  sworn  enemy  of  Cicero.  The  quarrel  arose 
from  the  celebration  of  the  rites  of  the  Bona  Dea  in  the 
house  of  Caesar,  the  Pontifex  Maximus,  62  B.C.  Though 
the  presence  of  men  was  forbidden,  Clodius,  who  had  an 
intrigue  with  Caesar's  wife,  obtained  admittance  in  the 
disguise  of  a  female  flute-player,  only  to  be  detected  and 
expelled.  He  was  tried  for  profaning  the  mysteries,  but 
acquitted  by  a  corrupt  jury.  To  revenge  himself  on  Cicero, 
who  had  upset  his  plea  of  aJibi  (\t  the  trial  and  attacked  liim 
in  the  senate,  he  got  liimself  adopted  into  a  plebeian  family 


§  278.]  EXILE  OE  r-ir-Eno,  HHl 

with  a  view  to  standing  for  tlio  tribunate.  Wlien  tril)une 
(in  r)8  n.c.)  1m'  brouirlit  up  tin-  ncver-forgott^'n  rxccntinn  ot 
CVtliegus  and  liis  ass<K*iates.  In  j)uttin<;  citizens  to  death 
without  trial,  f^icero  liad  violated  one  of  the  tirst  i)rinei})les 
of  the  constitution  :  it  was  no  adequate  excuse  to  say  that 
the  sentence  was  authorized  by  the  majority  of  the  senate. 
The  democrats  were  eager  to  revenge  the  murder  of  tlie 
Catilinarians,  and  when  Clodius  introduced  a  bill  ''  that 
any  one  who  put  a  Roman  citizen  to  death  without  trial 
should  ])e  banished,"  Cicero,  although  not  mentioned  liy 
name,  retired  from  the  city  into  exile.  J4e  wont  to  Mace- 
donia, where  lie  spent  more  than  a  year  in  wretchedness, 
imjdoring  his  friends  at  Rome  to  obtain  his  recall. 

i;  278.  Clodius  soon  quarrelled  with  Pompeius  by 
procining  the  release  of  Tigi-anes,  one  of  that  ^j^^  ndwn 
general's  Armenian  hostage-princes.  In  the  "f C'r.-n.. 
capital,  lights,  min-der,  incendiarism,  and  violence  of  ever}" 
kind  were  of  daily  occurrence.  Clodius  headed  a  regular 
band  of  gladiators  and  ruflians,  who  terrorized  the  streets, 
ife  found  an  opi)onent  of  congenial  temi)er  in  T.  Annius 
^Filo,  who  did  for  the  senate  what  Clodius  did  on  his  own 
or  Caes;\r's  behalf.  In  revenge  for  the  escape  of  Tigranes, 
Pompeius  sup}X)rted  the  oft-debated  recall  of  Cicero.  The 
democi*ats  tried  every  meiin.s  to  prevent  the  passing  of  the 
bill,  but  the  country  voters  came  up  in  great  numl)ers,  and 
it  was  finally  carried  in  57  B.r.  by  Milo's  aid,  after  a  riot 
which  resembled  in  its  fury  the  dreadful  '*  day  of  Octavius  " 
(H7  n.<'.).  Cicero  returned  amidst  the  acclamations  of  .ill 
Italy,  and  tlie  senate  welcomed  liim  with  open  arms.  He 
proved  liis  gnititude  by  coining  forward  in  the  same  year 
to  supj>ort  a  bill  conferring  ujion  Ponq>eius  the  control  of 
the  corn-sujiply  for  five  years.  Poiiipcijis  did  not  get  tlie 
j)owers  h«*  secretly  desire<l,  but    lie  fultilled    his  connnission 
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and  relieved  the  scarcity  to  whicli  Rome  was  now  con- 
tinually liable.  He  made  a  further  attempt  to  gain 
military  command  in  56  B.C.,  applying  for  a  mandate  to 
interfere  in  Egyptian  affairs  ;  but  the  senate  was  determined 
that  he  should  not  regain  the  overpowering  position  from 
which  he  had  just  fallen. 

§  279.     Indeed,   the   senate    was   again  full    of    confid- 
^,   ^,    ^         ence.      It  saw  that   the  coalition  of    60    B.C., 

The  Conference  ' 

at  Luea,  .j6  e.c.  besides  being  intensely  unpopular  with  the 
democrats,  was  virtually  dissolved,  for  Pompeius  had 
become  jealous  of  Caesar.  Now  that  Pompeius  was  no 
longer  an  object  of  fear,  it  would  proceed  to  himible  C*aesar. 
In  April,  56  B.C.,  Cicero  proposed  that  an  inquiry  should 
be  made  into  Caesar's  Agrarian  Law,  and  L.  Domitius  Aheno- 
barbus  declared  his  intention  of  getting  Caesar  recalled  from 
Caul.  Caesar,  who  was  well  informed  of  party  movements 
at  Piome,  retorted  by  inviting  his  allies  to  meet  him  at  Luca 
in  Etruria.  Pompeius  and  Crassus  attended,  together  with 
more  than  200  senators  :  so  large  was  the  party  of  the 
Triumvirs.  The  leaders  came  to  a  fresh  understanding,  and 
in  the  course  of  the  following  year  (55  B.C.)  this  took  effect 
in  the  election  of  Pompeius  and  Crassus  to  the  consulship, 
and  their  immediate  action.  The  tribune  Trebonius  brought 
The  Trebonian  in  a  measure  (Lex  Trehonia)  conferring  upon 
Law,  oo  B.C.  Qrassus  the  command  in  Syria  for  five  years,  on 
Pompeius  the  government  of  the  two  Spains  for  the  same  time. 
These  two  provinces  were,  next  to  Caul,  the  most  important 
in  the  state.  Cato's  opposition  led  to  riot  and  bloodshed, 
liut  tlie  bill  was  carried,  and  Crassus  and  Pompeius  were 
once  more  set  up  as  military  powers.  Crassus,  however, 
could  be  relied  upon  to  support  Caesar,  and  was,  so  far,  a 
counterpoise  to  Pompeius.  In  their  turn  the  consuls  now 
proposed  a  law  (Z-^.r  Ltcinia-Pompein)  by  which    Caesar's 


§   280.]  AXARrHV    I\    ROMF.  '?,C)?y 

tomiro  of  his  j)iovinro  wns  oxtciidod  for  nnotlior  fivo  yon  vs. 
that  is,  \in(il  jVIarcli  1,  PJ  i?.«'.  This  was  all  i.xMcinia- 
that  C'aos;»r  demanded  at  present:  indeed  he i^*^'"i'^'«'  •••  »•^• 
seemed  to  have  surrendered  vohintarily  liis  own  superiority, 
for  Pompeiiis'  new  command  enabled  the  latter  to  i-aiso 
troops  in  Italy  ostensibly  for  Spanish  service  and  to  keep 
them  there  ;  in  other  words,  to  garrison  Italia  proj^n-,  and 
so  endanger  Caesar's  control  of  the  jx^ninsula.  But  Caesar 
was  concerned  first  of  all  to  conquer  Gaul,  and  a  few  years 
more  would  only  make  his  army  the  more  reliable. 

ii  280.  In  54  R.c.  Ch-assus  sailed  for  his  province  of 
Syria;  Pompeius  remained  at  Pome,  sending  Murder  of 
his  legates,  L.  Afranius  and  M.  Petreius  to  ^^'^^'"'' '*'- "''• 
govern  Spain  in  his  absence.  But  he  had  no  control  over 
the  city,  despite  the  troops  which  ho  hold  in  readiness,  an«l 
despite  the  fact  that  Clodius  was  now  under  the  control  of 
Caesar.  Itiots  wore  of  almost  daily  occurrence  ;  Clodius 
and  ^filo  were  in  their  element.  The  consular  elections 
were  prorogued  by  violence  for  a  whole  year,  and  men 
l)Ogan  to  talk  of  appointing  a  dictator.  At  last,  in  52  iw., 
the  two  free-lances  met  in  a  Inawl  on  the  Appian  Way. 
Milo  was  at  the  time  the  senatorial  candidate  for  the 
consulship,  and  Clodius  was  exerting  every  means  in  his 
I>ower  to  prevent  his  return  for  that  ol}i(>e.  In  the  fight 
whi<-h  ensued  Clodius  was  killed.  'j'ho  popidace,  en- 
r:»ged  at  their  leader's  death,  attacked  Milo  and  bunud 
his  house,  an«l  finally  fired  the  C*uria,  after  dojKisiting 
CIo<lius'  corpse  within  it,  as  a  fitting  funeral  pyre.  The 
sen;if«'  in  despair  gave  P<)mj>eius  his  wish-  the  ilictator- 
ship.  Tliey  called  it  the  "  Consulship  without  Colleague." 
Ho  imnie<liat<dy  called  out  the  Italian  levies,  made  them 
swear  allegiance  to  his  inijM'i  iuin.  garrisoned  Home  itself, 
and  secured   the  condiTimatidii   and  o\il«'  of   Milo,      A^ain 
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lie  was  monarch  in  all  but  name,  for  Caesar  was  far  away, 
and  moreover  was  beset  by  a  dangerous  rising  of  the  whole 
of  Gaul,  and  Cmssus  had  fallen  at  Carrhae  in  53  n.c.  Poui- 
peius  believed  he  saw  his  way  to  getting  rid  of  Caesar  for 
ever  ;  and  he  first  secured  the  prolongation  of  his  own  com- 
mand in  Spain  for  another  five  years.  Armed  with  this 
power  he  commenced  his  duel  with  Caesar. 

^  281.  Tlie  Parthians  profited    by    the  downfall  of  the 
Seleucid     monarchy    and    the    humiliation    of 
Canapai'^n  of   Armenia,  to  establish  their  power  firmly  as  far 
^'^^S'sV'*"   as  the  Tigi'is,  on  which  river  stood  their  capital, 
Ctesiphon.       Between    them    and    the    Roman 
province  of  Sp^ia  there  stretched  only  the  plain  of  ]\Ieso- 
potamia,  and  it  l^ecame  yearly  more  evident  that  hostilities 
must  ultimately  ensue.     Phraates,  the  ally  of  Pome  against 
Tigi'anes  of  Armenia,  died  about  56  B.C.,  leaving  two  sons, 
Orodes   and    ZSIithradates,  of    whom    the   latter,  on    being 
expelled,   immediately  applied  for  aid   to  Aulus  Gabinius, 
now  governor  of  Syria.     Gabinius  was  at  the  moment  occu- 
pied in  restoring  Ptolemy  Auletes  to  the  throne  of  Egypt 
against  the  express  command  of  tlie  senate,  and  when  he 
returned    to   the    Euphrates,  Mithradates   had    been  over- 
powered and  put  to  death,  54  B.C.     At  this  moment  Crassus 
arrived  in  Syria,  and  took  over  the  command  from  Gabinius. 
The  richest  man  in  Pome,  Crassus  at  the  age  of  sixty  still 
craved    for   gold.      With   him,    military   command   meant 
opportunity  for  acquiring  further  wealth,  and  the  plunder 
of  the  East  was  worth  grasping.     He  spent  the  year  54  B.f. 
in  pillaging  temples  and  shrines,  including  that  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  his  only  military  exploit  was  a  reconn.aisance 
into  Mesopotamia  in    which  the  Parthians  were  defeated. 
Encouraged  by  this  success,  Crassus,  instead  of  attacking 


§  282.]  THE   PARTHIAN    WAH.  305 

Partliia  i'V  ^v;^y  ut"  Aiiiieiiia.  where  lii.^  trustworthy  ally 
Artiivasdeh  was  king,  crobsed  the  Euphrates  with  seven 
legions  and  iUOO  horse,  and  plunged  across  the  desert  towards 
Ctesiphon,  53  ii.c.  lli.s  n^o^t  trusted  adviser  was  Ahgarus, 
the  Hedouin  prince  of  Kdes.sa,  who  assured  him  that  Orodes 
Wius  even  now  in  flight  with  his  treasures  ;  and  that  unless 
(_'nissus  took  the  shoilest  way  to  his  capital,  he  would  lose 
the  sjjoils  he  hoped  to  win.  Ahgarus  was  not  more  sincere 
than  most  of  his  nation.  He  wa>  playing  into  Orodes' 
hands,  and  led  the  lloman^  away  from  the  Euphrates  into 
a  trackles.s,  waterless  desert.  On  the  pleu  of  dispersing 
some  Parthian  horse,  he  suddenly  left  them  >v  itli  his  cavalry, 
and  the  next  day  the  legions  found  themselves  beset  on 
all  sides  by  the  entire  force  of  the  Parthian  ^3,^t^|^,  ,,f 
lancei>)  and  mounted  bowmen.  P.  Crassus,  the  ^'mi^'it. -'^  i^-' • 
son  of  the  Triumvir,  perished  in  an  attempt  to  disi)erse  the 
enemy,  and  the  survivors  of  that  day  were  overwhelmed  at 
Sinnaca  neiir  Carrhae  a  few  days  later,  while  seeking  to 
reiich  the  Armenian  hills.  Amongst  them  fell  Crassus  him- 
self. The  whole  Koman  force  was  destroyed ;  thousands 
were  carried  oft"  to  live  as  serfs  in  Parthia,  and  not  a 
quarter  of  the  entire  number  crossed  the  Euphrates  again. 

§  282.  There  were  two  cau.ses  which  made  it  necessary  to 
take  prompt  action  in   51)  u.c.  for  securing  the 

!•  /  .    1 1  •      -v      1  •         ^1  .  •         Cucsai'  iu  Gaul. 

provHice  oi  dallia  JNarlxjnensis — the  occupation 
of  Eastern  Cuiul  by  invading  German  tribes  and  the 
threiiteneil  migration  of  the  Helvetii  of  Switzerland.  The 
mo.st  imi>ort^int  tribes  in  ('eiilral  (Jaul  were  the  Arverni, 
Aedui,  and  Se<piani.  Tin-  Acdiii  had  ^iiouii  them.selves 
faithful  allies  of  Horn**,  antl  were  as  a  rewanl  placed  in  a 
IMoition  of  superiority  over  their  neighlK)urs.  I'nable  to 
cru.sh  them,  the  Arveini  and  Sequani  summoned  to  th«ir 
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aid  a  restless  German  horde  known  as  the  Siiebi,  who  were 
anxious  to  settle  in  the  fertile  lands  of  Gaul.  Under  their 
chief  Ariovistus,  these  sjxjedily  conquered  the  Aedui,  71  B.C.; 
but  when  they  had  done  so,  they  began  to  tyrannize  over 
all  the  Gauls  alike,  and  to  invite  other  swarms  of  their 
kinsmen  to  cross  the  PJiine.  All  the  prayers  of  the  Aeduan 
noble  and  arch-druid  Divitiacus,  a  friend  of  Cicero's,  failed 
to  obtain  aid  from  the  senate.  In  61  B.C.  the  Helvetii  of 
(Switzerland,  a  Celtic  people  who  were  harassed  by  the 
incessant  attacks  of  the  Germans,  resolved  to  quit  their 
homes  in  a  body,  and  to  pass  westward  to  the  thinly-peopled 
but  inviting  lands  between  the  Garonne  and  the  Pyrenees. 
The  migration  was  tixed  for  March  28,  58  B.C.,  and  its 
coiu-se  would  lie  through  the  Roman  province.  However 
indolent  the  senate  might  be,  and  however  much  averse  to 
giving  to  any  of  its  great  citizens  an  opening  for  the 
acquisition  of  new  laurels  in  war,  action  must  be  taken  at 
once  :  for  if  the  Helvetii  evacuated  Switzerland,  the  Germans 
would  at  once  take  their  place  and  so  reach  to  the  very 
borders  of  the  Xarbonese.  Accordingly  that  province  was 
entrusted  to  Caesar  with  an  additional  legion  (^  276). 

§  283.  AVhen  Caesar  arrived  in  Gaul,  he  found  the 
Fiist  Campaign,  Helvetii  on  the  point  of  entering  the  province 
js  B.C.  ]^y  ^YiQ  bridge  which  spanned  the  Rhone  at 
Geneva.  Three  of  his  legions  were  stationed  far  away  at 
Aquileia,  but  he  collected  what  troops  he  could,  gained  by  a 
pretence  at  negotiation  a  few  days  wherein  to  fortify  the 
Roman  bank  of  the  river,  and  repelled  the  attempts  of  the 
Celts  to  break  through  by  force.  They  had  no  choice  but  to 
take  the  longer  route,  which  lay  across  the  Jura  Mountains 
and  thi-ough  the  lands  of  the  Sequani.  They  crossed  the  Arar 
{Saoiie)  near  Chalons,  and  there  Caesar,  who  had  fetched 


5^  -284.]  CAKSAU   IN    (iAUL.  'MJl 

liLs  legions  from  I'isiilpinu  (Jaul,  overtook  lliL'ir  rear  guard 
and  cut  to  pieces  one-third  of  their  host.  A  few  days  hiter 
he  drew  them  into  battle  near  Bibracte  {Actt'u),  routed 
them  after  a  long  and  desperate  struggle,  and  sent  the 
handful  of  survivors  back  to  their  own  land  to  resume  the 
work  of  protecting  Switzerhmd  from  the  (Jermans.  This 
was  half  his  task.  Within  a  few  weeks  he  was  hurrying  to 
meet  Ariovistus,  whom  he  had  i»ereniptorily  bidden  to  recross 
the  lihine,  and  who  had  as  peremptorily  refused  to  do  so. 
Caesiir  was  aided  by  the  Gallic  tribes  who  had  sutlered  from 
the  aggi*essions  of  the  Germans,  but  his  troops  were  ran- 
and  timid,  and  he  was  embarrassed  by  what  thrciitened  to  be 
ii  serious  mutiny.  Nevertheless,  he  utterly  overthrew  the 
Suebi  at  a  sj)ot  near  Belfort,  and  drove  Ariovistus  and  the 
few  surviving  fugitives  back  into  Germania.  He  spent  the 
winter  in  iUyricum,  which  was  now  formally  reduced  to  the 
shajK,"  of  a  province. 

§  284.   But    Caesar    had    no    intention    of    merely    safe- 
•'uardin«'  Gallia  Narljonensis :  he  was  bent  on 

o  o  Sccoiul 

action  which  should   obviate   for   all  time   the     Cuini.ai«ii, 

57  11.  c. 

lM.'ril  from  which  he  had  just  saved  the  province, 
and  this  could  only  be  effected  by  setting  the  boundary  of 
the  empire  at  the  lUiine.  He  left  his  legions  in  winter 
quarters  among  the  Aedui  as  proof  of  his  design,  and  the 
Ctauls  understood  it  as  such.  When  he  rejoined  them  in 
57  b.c.  he  learnt  that  the  powerful  confederacy  of  the 
Belgae  had  collected  nearly  -1UU,1)U0  men  in  the  north  of 
Gaul  in  order  to  drive  him  biick  within  the  lines  of  the 
province.  He  insUmtly  assumed  the  aggressive  :  by  phiying 
upon  the  jealousies  of  one  tribe  towards  another  he  won 
over  the  llenii  (alMUit  /i7//////5),the  Bellovaci  (alnnit  Ikauvais), 
and  the  Ambiani  (about  Aiuicn^).  The  more  northerly 
trilx's,  esi>etially  the  Nervii  who  dwelt  between  the  Sculdis 
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(tSchelf/t)  and  »Sabis  {Saiubre),  did  not  submit  so  easily.  They 
made  a  desperate  assault  upon  Cae^^ar's  army  (now  raised 
to  eight  legions,  or  40,000  men,  exclusive  of  Gaulish 
auxiliaries)  when  it  reached  the  banks  of  the  >Sabis  (near 
Maaheiuje),  and  compelled  Caesar  to  tight  for  his  life  before 
he  could  gain  the  day.  The  battle  cost  them  the  bulk  of 
their  warriors,  and  they  submitted  unconditionally. 

^  285.  There  remained  a  third  struggle  with  the  tribes 
of   the   coast,  from   the    mouth    of    the    Liger 

Laiiipaigu,     {Loire)  to  that  of  the  Rhenus  {Rhine).     Chief 

-j'j  B.C.  ,  1  A^  i  •  f         » 

among:   these    were   the     \  eneti    oi    Armorica 

{Bi-Utani/),   an    enemy   formidable  through    theii*  skill   as 

seamen  and  the  powerful  build  of  their  huge  galleys.     In 

the  course  of  a  few  months  Caesar  manned  a  Motilla,  the 

command  of  which  he  gave  to  his  legate,  D.  Brutus.     The 

Romans  owed  their  victory  to  an  expedient  whereby  they 

cut    the    tackling   of    their  enemies,  and    so   disabled  and 

captured   theii*    entire    fleet.     The  whole    male  population 

was  killed  or  sold  into  slavery,  the  excuse  being  the  fact 

that  they  had  maltreated  the  Roman  officers  sent  to  demand 

their  submission  and  tribute. 

,^  286.    A.    similar    massacre    occurred   in    the    following 

yeai',  when  Caesar  destroyed  the  entire  mass  of 
Fuuith       -^       '  .  _; 

Cainpaigu,     two  German  tribes,  the  U  sipetes  and  Tencten, 

who  had  ventui'ed  to  cross  the  lower  Rhine  and 

ask  for  territories  on  the  Gallic  side  of  the  river.     Caesar 

was  determined  to  vindicate  the  immunity  of  the  Gaulish 

shore  :  in  ten  days  he  bridged  the  Rhine  near  Bonn,  and 

for  nearly  three  weeks  ravaged  the  lands  of  the  Sugambri, 

as  a  demonstmtion  of  wliat  he  could  do  if  he  chose.     Then 

returning,  he  marched  across  Gaul  to  the  Straits  of  Dover 

where   a   fleet   was   lying   ready,  according   to   orders,  to 

transport  his  legions  to  Britain. 


i^  287.]  OAESAR    IN    P.RITAIX.  HOD 

Britain,  originally  people<l  I)y  non-Celtic  tribes,  liad  l^en 
occupied  by  successive  waves  of  C^eltic  invaders, 

11.  •         •  •   1        1     •       1  ■  Virt^i 

who  kept  up  communications  with  their  kins-    Exi>c<iition 

/-I       1  1    1      1      1        -.1       1  1  to  Britnin. 

men  m  Gaul,  and  looked  with  alarm  upon  the 
Roman  advance.  Sailing  from  Portus  Itius  (Wissant), 
Caesiir  made  the  coast  near  Romney  !Marsli,  fought  his  way 
ashore  despite  resistance,  and  advanced  for  some  little  way 
into  the  country.  But  there  was  little  spoil  to  be  got  and 
much  fighting  to  be  done;  his  fleet  was  damaged  by  a 
storm,  and  at  the  end  of  a  few  days  he  was  glad  to  retire 
in  safety  to  Gaul. 

>^  287.     The   winter  was   spent    in   preparations   for   a 
second  invasion,  which  was  conducted  upon  a 
more   extensive   scale.      Landing   probably    in     (;^,^,pa ;',,,, 
the  same  place  as  before,  Caesar  fortified  a  camp    ^  ^^*^^^y} 
on    the  shore  to  protect  his  vessels,   and  ad-     to  Britain, 

*  '  .»4  B.C. 

vanced  to  the  river  Stour.  There  he  met  and 
ixDuted  the  Britons,  who,  in  presence  of  this  formidable 
enemy,  had  laid  aside  their  cu.stomary  quarrels,  and  had 
apix)inted  Cassivellaunus,  king  of  the  Cassi  {MhhUeaej'  and 
Ilertfonhhire),  to  be  their  commander-in-chief.  Caesar 
pushed  up  the  Thames  valley  in  pursuit  of  his  enemy, 
forced  the  passjige  of  the  river  somewhere  near  Windsor, 
and  took  by  storm  the  stronghold  of  Cassivellaunus  at  8t. 
Albans.  That  chief  was  a  good  strategist,  and  his  scythe- 
armed  chariots  broke  the  Roman  lines ;  but  sedition  made 
easy  what  would  have  been  otherwise  difficult  to  accom- 
plish :  Cassivellaunus,  in  making  himsolf  overlord  of 
Central  Britain,  had  put  to  doatli  a  prince  of  the  Trinobantes 
{E8sex)y  and  that  tribe  forthwith  went  over  to  Caesar. 
Cassivellaunus,  deserted  by  his  allies,  was  glad  to  make 
terms,  and  Caesjir,  doubtless  pleaso<l  to  end  his  foray  so 
creditably,  returned  to  CJauI  'JMie  Romans  boa.sted  that 
T.  H.  B  B 
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they  had  reduced  Britain  to  the  condition  of  a  tributary 
state,  but  the  tribute  was  never  paid  or  expected. 

The  legions  were  quartered  for  the  winter  at  various 
Ke\  uit  of  the  stations  tlii'oughout  Belgica,  for  the  country 
Beigae.  seemed  peaceful,  and  it  was  not  easy  to  pro- 
vision so  large  a  force  when  concentrated  at  one  spot.  But 
appeai'ances  were  deceptive.  Just  before  sailing  for  Britain 
in  5-i  B.C.,  Caesar  had  been  forced  to  put  to  death  Dumnorix, 
a  noble  Aeduan  who  had  been  in  some  degree  answerable 
for  the  movement  among  the  Helvetii,  and  had  always 
opposed  the  Romanizing  attitude  of  his  brother  Divitiacus. 
The  act  had  aroused  the  alarm  of  the  Gauls  at  large,  and 
taking  advantage  of  the  separation  of  the  legions,  the 
Ebui^ones,  under  their  chief  Ambiorix,  attacked  the  camp 
of  the  legates  Sabinus  and  Cotta  at  Aduatuca  {Tongres,  near 
Liege),  and  massacred  their  troops.  They  then  attempted 
the  like  with  Q.  Cicero,  the  brother  of  the  orator,  whose 
head-quarters  were  at  Charleroi.  But  Caesar  was  too 
active  for  them :  collecting  what  forces  he  could,  he 
suddenly  swept  upon  them  from  his  camp  at  Samarobriva 
{Amiens),  relieved  Cicero,  and  routed  his  enemies.  Labienus^ 
wintering  near  the  Arduenna  Silva  {Ardemus),  repulsed 
the  attack  of  the  Ti'everi  and  slew  their  prince  Indutio- 
marus.  The  lack  of  united  action  on  the  part  of  the  Gauls 
enabled  the  Romans  to  repress  the  rebellion  in  detail,  but 
the  situation  was  so  serious  that  Caesar  did  not  as  usual 
spend  the  \\*inter  in  Gallia  Cisalpina. 

In  53  B.C.  nothing  of  imjwrtance  happened, 
Campaign,     except  a  second  raid    beyond  the  Rhine  into 

Germany. 
§  288.     In  52    b.c.  the  petty  revolts  of    the   preceding 
years  came  to  a  head.     All  Central  and  Southern  Gaul  i-ose 
in  one  last  struggle  for  independence  under  the  headship  of 


^  28S.]  REDUCTION  OF  rjAur.  :171 

Vercingetorix,  one  of  the  royal  lino  of  tho  Arvcrni.     'rhi> 
man  had  profited  ])y  Caesjir's  successes  to  learn 

'  ...  ScViiitli 

the  Ivoman  methods  of  warfar*' :  in  the  iM)\vrr  t<»     ('ami-aign, 

■'-  "•'  ■ 
govern  and  combine,  in   rapid   movement,  and 

in  .strategi<'  ability,    he    was    far    snjHjrior    to    any   enemy 
whom  Caesiir  had  yet  encountered.     Taking  advantage  of 
Cae.sjir's  absence  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  where  he  was  holding 
the  usual  assizes  during  the  winter  months,  Vercingetorix 
made  a  bold  effort  to  sejxarate  him  from  his  army.     Only 
Cae.siir's  greater  boldness  and  the  unsurpassed  rapidity  of 
his  movements  enabled  him  to  elude  the  Gauls  and  rejoin  his 
ten  legions  in  Central  Gaul.     Vercingetorix  next  prepared 
to  meet  the  legions,  but  his  plan  was  novel  for  a  Gaul : 
declining  to  risk  all  in  one  battle,  he  resolved  to  lay  waste 
the  country  and  retreat  gradually,  drawing  his  enemy  after 
him  until  want  of  suj)plios  .should  give  him  the  victory. 
But  the  Gauls  could  not   bear  to  destroy  all  their  homes : 
though  hundreds  of  towns  were  fired  and  destroyed,  they 
resolved  to  spai-e  Avaricum  (Bourges),  the  capital  of  the 
Bituriges  and  Gaul's  chief  city,  and  here  Caesar  laid  siege  to 
a  j)art  of  their  forces.     After  four  weeks  the  besieged,  having 
in  vain  tried    to    break    through    the    ]loman   lines,  were 
overpowered    and    massacred.     Then    Vercingetorix  threw 
him.self  into  his  own  capital  of  Gergovia  {(rergoie),  a  well- 
nigh  impregnable  fortre.ss,  and  allowed  Caesar  to  attempt 
anotlier  blockade.     This  time  the  Romans  failed,  and  tho 
failure  was  the  signal  for  the  Aedui,  thus  far  faithful,  to  join 
the  revolt.     Caesar  was  forced  to  form  a  junction  with  the 
iirmy  under  l^ibienu.s,  and  thus  unite  his  entire  force  for  the 
overthrow  of  Vei*cingetorix,  while  for  the  present  the  rest  of 
(iaul  was  left  to  its  own  devices.    Vercingetorix  shut  himself 
tip  in  Alesia  (Alise  Sainte  lieiiu^AQ\)t.  Cote  d'Or)fiin  isolated 
iiill  fortros  of  «jrrat    st length  ;  .and   no  soonoi*  had  C.iesar 
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drawn  round  it  siege-lines  sixteen  miles  in  circumference 
and  of  immense  strength,  than  the  entire  forces  of  the 
rest  of  Gaul  enveloped  liim  on  the  outer  side.  He  was 
hemmed  in  between  the  city  and  the  relieving  army,  and 
day  after  day  he  had  to  fight  against  combined  attacks  in 
front  and  rear.  But  he  held  his  own,  routed  the  army  of 
relief,  and  finally  forced  Yercingetorix  to  surrender. 

§  289.  Thenceforward  Caesar  met  with  little  resist- 
Pacification  '^^i^ce :  he  ravaged  all  Belgica  and  Celtica  from 
of  Gaul.  pj^^  ^Q  g^^^^  punishing  the  rebels  with  the 
sternest  cruelty.  When  Uxellodunum  (near  Cahors),  the 
last  fortress  to  resist,  was  at  last  surrendered,  he  cut  off 
the  right  hand  of  each  prisoner  (51  B.C.),  and  so  sent  them 
away  as  an  example  to  others.  Success  certainly  justified 
his  measures ;  like  the  Cisalpine  Gauls,  the  peoples  of 
Gallia  proper  rapidly  adopted  Roman  habits,  and  when  at 
length  the  Empire  of  the  West  fell,  France  retained  the 
results  of  Roman  influences  to  a  degree  which  no  other 
nation  could  parallel. 

^  290.  In  54  B.C.  died  Julia,  the  wife  of  Pompeius  and 
dauo:hter  of  Caesar,  and  in  the  following  vear 

Tlie  Question    ^      ^  „  „  r,        ^  -r^     i        , 

between  Caesar  Urassus  tell   at    Carrhac.     Both   these   events 

and  the  Senate.  i     •    n  ,  i     ■  i  •  i         p 

removed  innuences  that  were  on  the  side  oi 
peace.  While  Cae.sar  was  engaged  in  quelling  the  last 
struggles  of  the  Gauls,  Pompeius  and  the  senate  drew 
closer  together  and  prepared  to  crush  the  rival  who 
threatened  to  destroy  both.  The  position  of  Caesar  was 
precarious  in  the  extreme :  the  oligarchs,  headed  by  Cato, 
had  sworn  to  effect  his  ruin,  and  now  they  were  in  alliance 
with  the  gi'eat  power  of  Pompeius.  Caesar  knew  that  if  he 
laid  down  his  military  authority  and  entered  the  city  as  a 
private  citizen,  he  might  be  at  once  impeached,  condemned, 


§  200.]      CAESAR  gl'AUHELS   WITH    THE  SENATE.         :>7.'> 

and  driven  into  exile.  The  couimand  Ijestowed  upuii  liiui 
by  the  Lex  Licinia  Punijjeia  expired  on  March  1,  41)  li.c, 
and  as  he  had  Ijeen  consul  in  59  iix.  he  could  not,  in 
accordance  with  Sulla's  ten-years  hiw,  Ix'  re-elected  for  any 
consulship  Ix^fore  that  of  i8  c.c.  The  elections  would  take 
place  in  the  autuuni  of  49  u.c.  :  thus  there  was  an  interval 
of  at  least  six  months  during  which  he  would  he  ojjen  to 
attiick.  He  had  secured  some  concessions  from  Pompeius  : 
he  need  not  personally  present  himself  for  election  (which 
would  involve  the  disbanding  of  his  army),  and  he  expected 
that  no  successor  would  lie  sent  to  take  over  his  province 
luitil  January  1,  48  u.c.  Both  these  hopes  were  overthrown, 
and  on  March  1,  5U  B.C.,  the  senate  began  to  discuss  in 
Ciirnest  the  (question  of  superseding  him.  Caesar  made 
various  proposals  :  he  offered  to  resign  everything  with  the 
exception  of  Illyricum  and  one  legion,  and  again  on 
January  1,  49  B.C.,  Curio,  with  his  a^jproval,  moved  in  the 
senate  that  lx)th  Caesiir  and  Pompeius  should  disband  their 
troops.  At  tliis  last  meeting  the  consul  Marcellus'  motion 
was  carried,  to  the  effect  that  Caesar  should  give  up  his  army 
before  July  1,  49  n.c.  This  would  leave  Caesar  a  private 
citizen  until  the  date  of  the  elections.  His  supporter,  the 
tribune  M.  Antonius,  accordingly  interposed  his  veto.  But 
the  extreme  party  held  its  ground  in  the  senate,  and 
Pomiwius  was  committed  to  its  support.  On  January  7  niai- 
tial  law  was  proclaimed.  Caesiir's  adherents,  the  tribunes 
L.  Cassius  lionginus  and  M.  Antonius,  together  with  Curio, 
declared  that  their  lives  were  in  danger  and  tied  from  the 
city  towards  (Jaul.  Cicero  was  absent  as  governor  of 
Cilicia  during  the.M'  events,  only  icluriiinu  in  time  to 
witness  the  outbreak  of  civil  wai-.  Since  the  Conference  at 
Luca,  he  bad  submitted  to  tlie  rule  of  tlir  Triimivirs  :  and 
now  all  tliat  he  desired  was  peace;  but  old  ties  proved  too 
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strong,  and  after  miicli  vacillation,  lie  threw  in  his  lot  with 
Pompeius  and  the  senate. 

g  291.  As  soon  as  he  heard  of  the  tribunes'  flight, 
Caesar  conquers  ^'^©^^1'  luoved  aci'oss  the  Rubicon.  This  river 
Italy,  49  B.C.  fQi-^ied  the  boundary  between  his  province 
and  Italy,  and  to  cross  it  was  equivalent  to  a  declaration 
of  Avar.  People  believed  that  his  army  was  made  up  of 
Gaulish  savages,  but  he  kept  it  so  well  in  hand  that  he 
won  over  every  one  by  his  moderation.  He  at  once  overran 
Picenum  and  Umbria.  L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus  occu- 
pied Cortinium  and  endeavoured  to  stay  his  j^rogress. 
Caesar  hurried  onwards,  leaving  a  small  coips  to  besiege 
the  town,  which  was  soon  surrendered  by  its  garrison.  All 
the  senators  and  Domitius  himself  were  at  once  dismissed 
free.  8o  rapid  were  Caesar's  movements,  so  speedy  was  the 
change  in  the  attitude  of  the  Italians,  that  Pompeius  lost 
his  head.  He  had  intended  to  concentrate  his  troops  at 
Luceria,  but  he  abandoned  this  design  and  hurried  to 
Brundisium,  in  order  to  cross  to  Greece.  Caesar  was  un- 
able to  overtake  him,  and  the  whole  Pompeian  force  with 
the  bulk  of  the  senate  crossed  to  Epirus,  and  stationed 
itself  at  Dyrrhachium.  Caesar  could  not  follow,  for 
he  had  no  ships,  and  besides  it  was  necessary  to  secure 
Spain,  which  threatened  his  rear.  Scarce  pausing  to  seize 
the  state  treasures  at  Rome,  he  hurried  into  Spain,  where 
he  found  himself  opposed  by  L.  Afranius  and  M.  Petreius. 
Battle  of  iierda  ^he  armies  met  at  Ilerda  {Lerida),  where  Caesar 
49F..r.        .^.^j^  ^^  ^j,j^^  p^^^  jjj  great  straits  for   want  of 

supplies ;  but  a  few  days  later  he  forced  the  entire  force 
of  his  enemies  to  surrender,  and  thereupon  C.  Terentius 
Yarro,  commanding  in  Further  Spain,  did  the  same.  Turn- 
ing back,  Caesar  received  the  submission  of  Massilia, 
where  Domitius  was  again  defending  himself   against  the 
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C'aesivriiins  C.  Tiel)oniiis  and  Decimus  Brutus.  At  the  end 
of  the  year  the  conqueror  entered  Rome,  which  liad  been 
governed  for  him  by  M.  Aemilius  Lei)idus,  son  of  the 
consul  of  78  B.C.  The  people  had  already  declared  Caesar 
dictator,  and  during  the  twelve  days  in  which  he  held  the 
office  he  passed  laws  to  relieve  debtors  and  the  financial 
disti'ess  resulting  from  the  war,  as  well  as  a  bill  to  recall 
the  still  exiled  children  of  those  proscribed  by  Sulla.  On 
laying  down  the  dictatorship,  he  was  elected  consul  for 
48  B.C. 

>5  292.     The  war   was    far    from    ended :    the   west   was 
Caesjir's,  but  Africa  and    all    the  east  was  at 
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rompenis  back.  Already  it  had  been  necessary  Greece, 
to  garrison  Sardinia  to  prevent  famine  in  Rome, 
and  with  the  Siime  object  Curio  had  driven  Cato  out  of  Sicily 
and  thence  passed  to  Africa,  lie  was  met  there  by  P.  Atius 
Varus,  a  Pompeian,  and  Julja,  King  of  Numidia,  and  killed 
in  battle.  In  the  first  days  of  48  B.C.  Caesar  crossed  from 
Ihundisiinn  to  Epirus,  at  a  season  when  no  one  expected  that 
he  would  attempt  the  pa.ssage.  He  brought  with  him  15,000 
men,  but  the  rest  of  his  army  remained  in  Italy  with  ]\l. 
Antonius  for  want  of  ships,  and  was  there  kept  inactive  for 
some  time  by  the  Pompeian  fleet  under  Bibulus.  Caesjir 
occupied  many  Epirot  towns,  and  finding  Pompeius  en- 
trenched at  Dyrrhachium,  j)roceeded  to  blockade  him  there. 
Pomix'ius,  whose  forces  were  much  more  nmiierous,  broke 
throu^di  the  lines,  and  Caesar,  beaten  off  with  the  loss  of 
thirty-eight  standards,  was  cfujipelled  to  fall  back  on  Thes- 
sjily  for  supplies.  H»'  liml  btM-ii  already  joiiwd  by  Antonhis 
and  the  remainder  of  his  troops.  <»>.  Metellus  Scipio,  who 
was  the  adopted  son  of  Metellus  Pius  and  father-in-law  of 
Pom|)eins,  w.is  brin<;ing  up  rrinf<trcements  from  Asia  by 
way  of  Macedonia,  a i id  Caesar  wished  to  prevent  a  junction. 
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As  he  expected,  Pompeiub  followed  instead  of  returning 
to  seize  Italy.  In  this  course  he  was  eagerly  supported  by 
the  mob  of  senators,  who  thu'sted  for  vengeance  on  Caesar, 
and  imagined  from  the  battle  of  Dyrrhachium  that  victory 
was  already  in  their  grasp.  Near  Pharsalus  {Fersalci)  in 
Thessaly,  Caesar  with  22,000  legionaries  routed  the  army  of 
Battle  of  Phai-  Pompeius,  more  than  twice  as  numerous.  Fifteen 
saius,  48  B.C.  thousand  were  slain,  amongst  them  Domitius 
Ahenobarbus,  and  21,000  were  captui'ed.  Pompeius  lied 
to  the  coast  and  sailed  to  Lesbos,  where  he  met  his  wife  and 
family.  Thence  he  sped  to  Egypt,  where  he  hoped  to  find 
an  asylum  with  Ptolemy  Dion}'sius,  son  of  that  Auletes 
whom  Gabinius,  the  friend  and  supporter  of  Pomj^eius,  had 
set  ujjon  the  throne.  But  Ptolemy  feared  that  Pompeius 
would  aid  against  him  his  wife  and  sister  Cleopatra,  whom 
he  had  just  expelled  from  the  throne,  and  he  caused  him 
to  be  assassinated  as  he  was  landing. 

,^  293.  it>ending    M.    Antonius    back    to    manage    Italy, 
Caesar   hm-ried   with    4000   troops   to    EgviJt, 

The  Alexan-  .  ,  it 

drian  War,  whither  lie  arrived  a  few  days  after  the  murder 
of  his  rival.  In  liis  need  for  money  he  de- 
manded payment  of  some  large  debts  from  the  Egyptian 
crown  ;  but  the  advisers  of  Ptolemy  were  slow  to  meet  the 
demand,  and  the  Alexandi'ians,  angered  by  the  presence  of 
the  legionaries,  rose  against  Caesar  and  besieged  him  in  the 
palace.  The  mob,  aided  by  old  soldiers  of  Pompeius,  for  a 
time  pressed  him  so  dangerously  that  he  was  on  the  verge 
of  destruction.  But  at  last  native  reinforcements,  consist- 
ing of  Jews  and  others,  reached  him  from  Syi'ia.  The 
Egyptians  were  defeated  in  a  battle  on  the  Kile ;  Ptolemy 
perished,  and  his  kingdom  was  given  jointly  to  Cleopatra 
and  a  younger  brother.  But  much  valuable  time  had  been 
lost,  and  it  was  not  until  March,  47  B.C.,  that  Caesar  could 
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turn  his  attention  elsewhere.  jSleanwhile  Phainaces,  king 
of  the  Bosporus,  a  son  of  the  greiit  Mithradates,  had  taken 
j)osi>ession  of  Armenia  jNlinor  and  routed  Domitius  Calviis, 
the  legate  whom  Caesar  sent  from  Kgypt  to  reduce  him  to 
obedience.  Eegulating  Judaea  and  Syria  on  uattk- of Zkia 
his  way,  Caesiir  hurried  to  mei't  him,  and  at  '"  ^^^"'  *'  "■'^• 
Ziela  destroyed  his  army  and  took  away  his  crown.  It  was 
of  this  biittle  that  Caesar  wrote  the  famous  words,  "  Veni, 
Yidi,  Vici." 

^^  294.  On  the  news  of  Pompeius'  death,  the  Eoman 
jK)pulace  declared  Caesar  again  dictator  as  well  The  African 
as  consid  for  live  years;  and  they  invested  him  ^^'^'''^'~^^"'" 
also,  as  their  champion  against  Pompeio-senatorial  rule, 
with  the  powers  and  privileges  of  a  tribune  for  life  apart 
from  the  actual  oliice  :  a  precedent  largely  used  afterwards 
to  establish  the  princi^tate.  Towards  the  end  of  47  u.c. 
Caesiir  returned  from  the  East,  but  soon  left  the  capital  for 
Africa. 

After  Pharsiilus  there  was  a  great  scattering  among  the 
senatorial  chiefs.  Cicero  returned  to  Ivome,  and  was 
pardoned  by  Caesar  on  condition  that  he  retired  into 
private  life.  The  others — Metellus  Scipio,  Cato,  Cnaeus 
and  .Sextus,  the  two  sons  of  Pompeius,  T.  Liibienus,  Caesiir's 
old  lieutenant  in  Gaul — jxissed  to  Africa,  carrying  with  them 
the  remnants  of  the  Pompeian  army.  They  united  with 
Varus,  the  coiupieror  of  Curio,  and  ii  force  of  1l'U,UUU  men 
was  rapidly  collected.  Juba  of  Numidia,  who  dreaded  tlie 
vengeance  of  Caesar,  supi)orted  the  coalition  with  his  entire 
cavalry,  l^ite  in  the  year  Caes;ir  landed  with  barely  5000 
uu'U.  Hr  (•<)uld  not  light  with  so  frw  :  it  w.is  necessary 
to  wait  for  reinforcements.  Jlr  l;iy  on  tlic  coast  .it. 
Iiusi)ina  for  tliat  }>ur|M)se,  severely  pressed  for  want  ol 
supplies,  and  harassed   l>y  the  enemy's  cavalry.     Towards 
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the  beginning  of  April,  46  B.C.,  his  whole  force  was  collected, 
and  suddenly  invested  Thapsus  (Demas).  The  Pompeian 
army,  commanded  by  Scipio,  gave  battle  to  relieve  the  town. 
They  left  50,000  dead  on  the  field,  in  exchange  for  fifty 
slain  Caesarians.  Almost  all  their  leaders  fell :  Afranius 
at  the  hands  of  the  enemy  ;  Metellus  Scipio,  Petreius,  and 
Cato  by  suicide.  The  last-named  had  fled  to  Utica,  where, 
on  news  of  Caesar's  approach,  he  read  over  Plato's  Phaedo 
on  the  soul's  im.mortality,  and  fell  upon  his  sword.  From 
the  place  of  his  death  he  earned  his  surname  of  Uticensis. 
He  was  an  obstinate  and  bigoted  politician,  who  climg  to 
old  forms  when  they  were  effete,  and  aped  the  archaisms  of 
his  ancestor  the  censor  ;  but  for  all  that  he  was  the  most 
formidable  of  the  senatorial  chiefs,  and  with  his  fall  the 
cause  of  the  oligarchy  became  hopeless. 

§  295.  Caesar  retm-ned  to  Eome  and  celebrated  a  magni- 
Thc  Spanish  A^-'ent  triumph  over  Gaul,  Egypt,  Pharnaces, 
AVar,  4 J  B.C.  .^^^^  Juba  ;  for  the  Eoman  conscience  was  not 
yet  so  dead  as  to  allow  one  citizen  to  triumph  over  his  fellows. 
After  this  he  received  the  powers  of  dictator  for  ten  years 
and  the  rights  of  Comptroller  of  Morals  (Prae/eciics  morum) 
for  three  years,  an  office  virtually  equivalent  to  the  for- 
gotten censorship. 

From  the  slaughter  at  Thapsus  there  had  escaped  T. 
Labienus  and  8extiLs  Pompeius,  son  of  the  great  Pompeius. 
They  fled  to  Further  Spain,  where  Gnaeus  Pompeius,  the 
elder  brother  of  Sextus,  was  collecting  an  army  of  des- 
peradoes and  malcontents  ;  for  Spain,  never  much  attached 
to  Caesar,  had  been  estranged  by  the  brutal  misgoverimient 
of  Q.  Cassius  Longinus,  whom  Caesar  left  as  governor  of 
the  Further  Province  after  the.  battle  of  Ilerda.  It  became 
necessary  for  Caesar  to  leave  Home  again.  He  landed  in 
Spain  late  in  the  autumn,  found  the  Pompeian.-i  centralized 
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iieur  Cordulja  {('ordora),  and  alU'r  several  uiduIIis  of  eft'ort 
brought  them  to  a  pitched  Ixittle  at  Muiida.  His  iKitience 
Wilt;  exhausted  :  his  victory  cost  tlie  lives  of  30,000  of  his 
enemies,  including  Liibienus :  Gnaeus  cscai)ed,  to  be  over- 
taken and  murdered  a  few  days  later,  while  Sextus  fled  to 
the  mountains  and  waited  for  another  op^MDrtunity  (Mar. 
17th,  45  li.c). 

vi  296.  The  battle  of  Munda  left  Caesar  undisputed 
master  of  the  lioman  world  :  open  resistance  piobicms  of 
to  him  was  henceforth  impossible.  He  was  now  ^^'*^  '^""•^■ 
free  to  turn  his  hand  to  those  reforms  in  the  Government 
which  were  indispensable  if  prosperity  was  to  be  restored 
to  the  empire.  Once  Kome  had  been  a  community  of  equal 
citizens,  as  remarkable  for  their  simple  and  temperate  life 
jis  for  their  readiness  to  serve  their  country  honestly  in  the 
Held  and  the  council-chamber.  Now  the  government  of  the 
senate  that  had  led  Ivome  gloriously  through  the  exhausting 
struggles  with  Pyrrhus  and  Hannibal  had  sunk  into  an 
oligarchic  system  of  jol>bery  and  corruption.  Now  the 
whole  wealth  of  the  empire  was  in  the  hands  of  some  two 
thousiuid  families,  while  outside  this  small  circle  there  was 
nothing  to  be  seen  but  a  starving  proletariate  and  a  gigantic 
population  of  slaves  and  freedmen.  JJut  if  matters  were 
unsiitisfactory  in  the  capital,  the  condition  of  the  provinces 
was  still  worse.  From  end  to  end  of  tiie  emjure  senatorial 
governoi*s  had  pillaged  mid  tlrained  the  provinces  at  their 
will.  No  justice  couM  be  obtained  :  for  if  a  verdict  were 
given  by  the  law  courls  in  favour  of  the  vi<liins  it  was 
rarely  enforced,  and  never  in  such  a  way  as  to  ii-coup  the 
phunlered  parties.  I^ands  lay  idle  roads  went  to  ruin,  and 
trade  stagnatt'd.  In  liiMrul  w.u-  lli»'  t'\  11  \\:iv  si  jjl  wor.se : 
what  the  governors  and  tax-gatherers  left  was  di'stroved  bv 
boldiery  billeted   at   free  tpmrteis  everywhere.      The  most 
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pressing  of  the  problems  that  Caesar  had  to  solve  were 
therefore  these  :  By  what  form  of  government  was  the 
oligarchy  to  be  replaced?  What  measures  were  to  be 
taken  for  remedying  the  social  distress  prevalent  among 
the  citizens  1  How  were  the  provincials  tirst  to  be  protected 
against  the  rapacity  of  their  masters,  and  secondly  to  be 
rendered  cajjable  of  ultimately  sharing  in  the  duties  and 
privileges  of  citizens  ? 

^  297.  To  Caesar  it  seemed  that  the  government  must 
Caesar's  ^^6  in  the  hands  of  one  man,  and  he  received  a 
u\cnimeut.  i^^^jjj^]jg^,  ^f  offices  whicli  made  his  will  supreme 
in  every  direction.  In  -i-j  B.C.  he  was  made  dictator  for 
life  ;  he  received  the  iwaefedura  morum,  i.  e.  vii-tually  the 
censorship,  foi-  life  in  the  same  year ;  beside  this  he  was 
granted  the  consulship)  for  ten  years,  the  tribunician  power 
for  life,  and  the  right  of  voting  first  in  the  senate  ',  while 
by  sj^ecial  decrees  of  the  senate  he  was  empowered  to  decide 
at  his  own  discretion  on  war  and  peace,  to  dispose  of  all 
the  armies  and  treasures  of  the  state,  to  nominate  half 
the  praetors  and  quaestors,  and  to  appoint  governors  to  the 
provinces  ;  finally  he  had  been  Chief  Pontiff,  or  head  of 
the  state  religion,  .since  63  B.C.  More  important  than  all, 
he  received  in  46  B.C.  the  title  of  Imperator  for  life.  As 
we  have  seen  (§  49),  imperium  meant  the  power  of 
issuing  commands  to  the  people  in  war  and  in  peace,  /.  e. 
not  only  did  it  give  to  its  holder  control  of  the  army,  but  it 
also  made  him  supreme  in  all  judicial  and  administrative 
questions.  A  consul,  however,  though  the  highest  magis- 
trate at  Rome,  held  tlie  imperium  witli  limitations :  thus 
he  was  bound  to  allow  the  right  of  appeal  within  the  walls, 
and  his  tenure  of  authority  only  la.sted  for  a  year.  Cae.sar's 
imperium  was  limited  neither  by  time  nor  by  space  :  for  he 
lield  it  in  perpetuity  and  throughout  the  empire.     The  title 
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of  Imi>enitor.  in  fact,  coupled  as  it  was  with  the  tribunician 
authority  ami  the  ehiet"  priostlKKxl,  gave  to  t^ie.sir  the 
j)ower  enjoyed  by  the  early  kings  ;  after  a  lapse  ot"  four 
centuries,  one  man  was  again  the  genei*al,  judge,  and  priest 
of  the  nation.  It  follows  that  the  senate  at  once  lost  the 
authority  it  had  usurped :  in  place  of  controlling  the 
magistrntes  and  so  ordering  matters  at  its  pleasure,  it  was 
now  confined  to  its  original  functions  of  giving  advice  when 
consulted  by  the  chief  magistrate.  Its  numbers  were 
mised  to  nine  hundred,  and  among  the  new  members  there 
were  many  men  of  low  bii-th,  as  well  as  foreigners  from 
Sj^wiin  an<l  (laul,  so  that  Caesar  apjxirently  intended  to 
convert  it  into  a  Great  Council  which  should  represent  the 
interests  of  the  whole  empire.  Some  changes  were  made 
in  the  magistracies  :  the  quaestors  were  increased  to  forty, 
the  praetors  to  sixteen,  and  the  aediles  to  six,  and  the  right 
of  naming  {nominatvi)  half  of  these  was  reserved  to  the 
Impei*ator.  Tlieir  independence  was  lessened  in  another 
way  when  Caes;ir,  by  virtue  of  his  imperium,  .sent  out  his 
own  legates  to  command  the  armies  and  govern  tb(» 
provinces  :  the  magistrates  in  fact  now  became  ofhcials  of 
the  cai)ital  rather  than  of  the  empire. 

To  meet  the  social  di.stress — the  result  partly  of  the 
civil  wars,  j»artly  of  those  economic  changes  ^ocxax 
that  had  been  in  opei*ation  for  centiu'ies —  Mcisuros. 
Caesar  carried  out  some  of  the  reforms  which  had  been 
advocated  by  the  democrats  since  the  time  of  the  Gnvcchi. 
With  a  view  to  diminishing  the  multitude  of  sturdy 
l)eggars  who  thronged  the  streets  of  Rome,  he  founded 
aci*oss  the  seas  new  citizen-<'olonies,  conspicuous  among 
which  wei*e  the  restored  Corinth  and  Carthage ;  and  in 
a  few  years  ho  could  claim  that  8(),t)nn  im|M»v«MishiHl  men 
had   lieen  put  in  a  |K>sition  to  earn  an   iion»*st    livelihood. 
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An  enactment  that  one-third  of  the  labourers  employed 
on  the  gi'eat  cattle-riins  in  Italy  were  to  be  of  free  birth, 
tended  to  preserve  the  citizen  population  in  the  country 
districts.  Others  of  his  measures  were  by  no  means  so 
agreeable  to  the  city  mob :  to  their  great  disiippointment 
Caesar  refused  to  sanction  a  general  wiping  out  of  debts 
{tabulcte  novae,  "  fresh  account-books "),  though  he  gave 
debtors  some  relief ;  and  when  he  found  that  no  fewer  than 
320,000  citizens  were  in  receipt  of  free  corn,  he  lightened 
the  demands  on  the  treasury  by  reducing  that  number  by 
one-half. 

More  important  than  all  else  was  the  question  of  the 
The         provinces.     Caesar    saw  what    no  Roman   had 
Provinces,     owned,  even  if  he  could  see  it,  viz.  that  if  the 
empire  was  to  endure  it  must  be  built  up  on  the  vigour  and 
loyalty  of  the  provinces,  and  that  this  could  only  be  when 
the  selfish  barrier  which  now  separated  the  citizen  from  the 
provincial  was  removed.     As  early  as  49  B.C.  he  bestowed 
the   franchise  upon   the  whole  of  Transpadane  Gaul,  and 
one  faithful  legion,  composed  chiefly  of  Gauls,  received  the 
same  favour  in  a  body.     Outside  Italy,  Gades  received  a 
municipal  constitution  and  all  the   rights  of    citizenship ; 
and  the  importance  of   this  concession  may  be  estimated 
when  we  remember  that  such  a  immicijnum  was  emanci- 
pated from  the  control  of  the  governor  of  the  province  and 
empowered  to  manage  its  own  affairs.     All  Sicily  received 
Latin  rights — a  preliminary  step  to  the  grant  of  the  full 
franchise.     To  relieve  the  poverty  of  the  provincials,  taxes 
were  in  many  cases  remitted,  and  almost  everywhere  the 
fjuhlicani  were  done  away  with,  by  converting  the  tithes 
into  fixed  money  payments,  and  entrusting  their  collection 
to  the  provincials  themselves.     Finally,  the  unjust  governor 
had  now  to  consider  that  he  was  the  servant  of  a  stern 
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monarcli,  not  of  n  rorrnpt  and  partial  senate,  and  that  for 
any  oppression  on  his  part  he  was  liable  to  answer  at  the 
tribunal  of  a  severe  and  nmvlenting  master. 

^  298.  C-aesar  was  now  bent  on  asserting  Rome's  powor 
on  the  ejvstern  frontier,  and  <»n  leaving  that  as  Munkiof 
secure  as  he  had  left  the  western  ;  f<n-  the  {X)wer  ^'"^'*«''  ^  »^- 
of  Parthia  was  yearly  growing,  and  in  the  glories  of  new 
conquests  he  might  at  once  employ  his  thousands  of  restless 
troops  and  cause  men  to  forget  the  civil  wars.  Slowly 
but  surely  the  world  was  settling  down  to  peace  and  pros- 
perity. Caesar  had  made  all  preparations  for  leaving  for 
the  Es\st :  he  had  appointed  M.  Antonius  as  prefect  of  the 
city  diu'ing  his  absence,  and  to  provide  against  the  worst, 
he  had  secretly  adopted  as  his  son  and  heir  his  grand- 
nephew  Gains  Octavius,'  whose  mother  was  Atia,  daughter 
of  Julia,  the  dietj\ tor's  sister. 

There  seemed  no  cause  to  fear  for  his  safety,  while  on 
the  contrary  there  were  continually  being  found  fresh 
means  of  doing  him  honour,  as  when  M.  Antonius  passed 
a  law  changing  the  old  name  of  the  month  Quinctilis  to 
that  of  Julius,  the  name  which  it  has  ever  since  borne. 
But  there  were  jealous  whisjiers  abroad  :  men  said  that  the 
show  of  anger  wherewith  the  dictator  had  rejected  the  crown 
offered  to  him  by  that  same  Antonius  was  but  assumed, 
and  that  he  would  assert  himself  openly  as  king.  On  the 
Ides  of  March  (Mar.  15th,  44  ii.c.)  Caesar  went  down  to 
the  senate-house  as  was  his  wont.  He  was  beset  by  a  knot 
of  some  fifty  of  his  friends  and  acquaintances,  who  inijxir- 
tunod  him  to  attend  to  some  petition,  and  refused  to  be 

'  His  l»ii  th-naine  was  C.  Octaviiis,  Imt  upon  liis  adoption  he  took,  .is 
usual,  tho  full  triple  namn  of  tin*  adojitor,  au<l  ndtU'd  thereto  an  n<fin»iuii 
showing  tlif  </'-/<.s  fmrn  wliiili  ho  was  a<lo|iti''l.  In  ruil  tht'U  his  name 
was  C.  .Fiilius  ('a«'sar  Ootavianu^,  an<l  it  is  :is  Oetnvianus  that  we  sliall 
s|)«*ak  of  liini  for  tin'  i»rc.H<nt. 
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dismissed.  A  few  moments  later  Rome  knew  that  its 
dictator  was  dead,  stabbed  with  a  score  of  wounds  by  his 
own  familiar  friends. 

§  299.  The    chiefs  of    the    conspiracy  were    M.    Junius 
Brutus  and  C.  Cassius  :    others  were  Decimus 

The  Liberators.  ^i   m     i        •         /-w  n-  i  /-<•     i 

Brutus,  C.  Trebonms,  Uasca,  Cinna,  and  Cimber. 
The  mainspring  of  the  plot  was  Cassius.  M.  Brutus,  a 
descendant  of  the  famous  L.  Junius  Brutus  who  had  caused 
the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins,  was  roused  to  emulation  by 
the  memory  of  that  great  deed.  Amongst  the  sixty  or  so  who 
swore  to  kill  the  tyrant,  and  boasted  of  themselves  afterwards 
as  "  Liberators  "  and  "  Tyrannicides,"  there  were  few  but 
had  received  high  honour  and  preferment  from  the  man  they 
murdered :  Decimus  was  governor-designate  of  Cisalpine 
Gaul  and  consul-designate  for  42  c.c,  Trebonius  was  about 
to  take  the  governorsliip  of  the  province  of  Asia,  while 
Cassius  was  praetor-designate  for  43  B.C.  But  all  were  led 
away  by  idle  dreams  of  restoring  the  glorious  past  of  an  age 
when  the  Romans  were  fitted  to  govern  themselves — a  past 
lonof  since  buried.  Caesar's  rule  was  liffht,  but  it  was  the 
rule  of  an  autocrat,  and  the  fact  that  his  fellow-Romans  had 
themselves  voluntarily  ratified  his  usurpation  did  not  make 
it  less  a  crmie  in  their  eyes ;  while  they  dreaded  the  day 
when  he  should  return  from  his  Parthian  campaign,  once 
again  a  conqueror,  and  perhaps  given  over  to  the  pomp  and 
insolence  of  such  sovereigns  as  those  of  Parthia  and  Egypt. 
They  could  not  see  that  monarchy  alone  could  save  Rome 
from  ruin  ;  they  could  not  see  how  much  Caesar  had  already 
done  to  avert  such  ruin ;  they  could  only  hunt  after  ideals 
which  prevented  their  recognizing  realities.  The  best  proof 
of  their  own  lack  of  reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that, 
the  deed  done,  they  had  made  no  preparations  for  future 
action.     Instead   of    giviiig    back   to   Rome  the  energetic 
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Republic  of  old,  they  gave  back  only  anarchy,  for  there  was 
no  one  to  take  Caesar's  place. 

§  300.  The  conspirators  had  hoped  that  the  people  would 
support  them.  It  was  a  gi-ave  miscalculat4on  :  Antoninsand 
Brutus  and  his  companions,  linding  no  one  *'"^  i^ii>tnitors. 
willing  openly  to  join  them,  withdrew  to  the  Capitol ;  M. 
Antonius,  the  consul,  persuaded  Calpurnia,  Caesar's  wife, 
to  hand  over  to  him  all  the  dead  man's  moneys  and  papers ; 
M.  Aemilius  Lepidus,  ]\[aster  of  the  Horse  and  titular 
governor  of  Xarbonese  Gaul  and  Hither  Spain,  marched 
into  the  city  with  the  Caesarian  troops  which  he  had  at 
hand,  and  sided  at  once  with  Antonius.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
senate  (Mar.  17th)  in  the  temple  of  Tellus,  Cicero  marked 
his  re-entry  to  public  life  by  advising  that  an  amnesty 
should  be  at  once  proclaimed  :  the  question  as  to  whether 
the  murderers  of  Caesar  were  right  or  no  was  conveniently 
slurred  over,  while  the  dictator's  acts  and  legislation  were 
formally  declared  valid  in  a  body.  Had  this  not  been 
done,  all  who  owed  to  his  favours  either  wealth  or  rank, 
would  have  been  declared  to  have  no  title  to  either — a 
matter  which  jK'rsonally  touched  most  of  the  assassins. 
As  things  were,  the  latter  were  assured  of  their  safety  as  far 
as  the  senate  could  guarantee  it,  and  remained  in  possession 
of  the  honours  to  which  Caesiir  had  appointed  or  designated 
them.  Trebonius  soon  left  for  his  province  of  Asia,  D. 
JJrutus  for  Cisalpine  Gaul  ;  Brutus  and  Cassius  waited  to 
complete  their  praetorships  before  taking  over  their 
respective  provinces  of  Macedonia  and  Syria. 

§  301.  The  feelings  of  the  people  towards  their  dead  hero 

were  clearly  shown  upon  the  day  of  his  burial.     M.  Antonius 

pronounced  over  the    bier  in  tin;  Forum   the   usual    jwine- 

gyric   of   the  dead,  and   read   out  the   terms   of   the  will 

T.  R.   133-27  cc 
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whereby  he  declared  Octavianus  his  heir,  named  many  of 
Lis  murderers  as  legatees,  and  left  to  his  fellov- 

Antonius 

Master  of     Citizens   as  a  lasting  souvenir   of   himself   his 

Rome. 

splendid  pleasure-gi-ounds  beyond  the  Tiber, 
besides  a  legacy  of  300  sesterces  per  man.  The  mob  was 
worked  up  to  frenzy,  as  Antonius  desired  it  should  be,  and 
turned  to  wreak  vengeance  on  the  murderers,  but  most  of 
these  had  already  quitted  Rome.  In  spite  of  this  outbreak, 
the  senate  had  not  lost  hope  that  Antonius  and  Lepidus  might 
be  got  out  of  the  way,  so  that  it  could  resume  the  reins  of 
government.  But  Antonius  was  master  of  the  situation, 
and  had  no  mind  to  be  so  disposed  of  :  he  intended  to  take 
for  himself  the  place  from  which  Caesar  had  fallen,  and  it 
seemed  likely  to  be  easily  done  by  help  of  the  legions  and  the 
people.  Meantime  he  professed  all  loyalty  to  the  senate, 
as  did  also  Lepidus,  and  pleased  them  by  mo^^ng  the  abo- 
lition of  the  title  of  dictator.  Kext  he  proceeded  to  make 
use  of  the  papers  which  Calpurnia  had  put  into  his  hands, 
by  quoting  these  as  authority  for  any  wish  or  act  of  his 
own,  under  cover  of  the  senatus-consultum  of  Mar.  17th, 
whereby  all  Caesar's  deeds  were  declared  valid.  In  this  way 
he  pui'chased  friends  in  all  quarters :  to  towns  and  states 
he  granted  remissions  of  taxes ;  to  individuals  he  sold 
honours  and  privileges ;  and  when  there  was  not  forth- 
coming anything  in  Caesar's  handwriting  to  support  some 
new  measui'e,  he  hired  the  services  of  a  forger  to  make 
good  the  want.  The  senate  found  that  it  had  only  changed 
one  master  for  a  worse.  Antonius  had  as  much  reason  to 
fear  the  Liberators  as  Caesar  had,  and  to  prevent  their 
securing  the  command  of  large  and  wealthy  provinces  he 
obtained,  avowedly  on  the  strength  of  some  notes  of  Caesar's, 
the  assent  of  the  people  to  a  law  whereby  his  brother, 
C.  Antonius,  received  for  the  year  43  B.C.  the  province  of 
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Macedonia,  and  Dolabclla,  his  colleague  in  the  consulship, 
i-eceived  Syi-ia,  the  appointments  of  Brutus  and  Cassius  being 
C4incelled,  while  he  himself  replaced  D.  Brutus  as  governor 
of  Cisalpine  Gaul.  The  senate  fretted,  but  it  was  forced 
to  look  on  at  the  disiirming  of  its  instruments. 

^  302.  In  April  Octavianus,  Caesar's  heir,  now  nineteen 
years  of  age,  had  arrived  in  Rome  from  the  Appearance  of 
camp  at  Apollonia,  where  he  had  been  in  «*^^t.^v"^""«- 
readiness  for  the  Parthian  Expedition.  He  found  that 
Antonius  had  already  spent  all  Caesar's  treasure,  but  by 
aid  of  loans  he  was  able  to  pay  the  largess  of  300  sesterces, 
and  thereby  at  once  gain  popularity  with  the  people.  lie 
would  be  a  powerful  antagonist  to  Antonius,  if  only  he 
could  be  induced  to  support  the  senate  in  earnest.  Cicero 
siiw  this,  and  abandoning  his  intention  of  leaving  Italy, 
resolved  to  throw  himself  vigorously  into  the  struggle. 
In  the  famous  Philippics  he  made  a  fierce  attack  on  the 
whole  policy  of  Antonius,  and  the  effect  of  these  speeches  was 
so  telling  that  Antonius  soon  after  left  for  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
hoping  to  establish  himself  there  as  Caesar  had  done  before 
him  and  so  to  dominate  Rome.  But  Cicero's  animosity 
encouraged  the  senate  to  declare  illegal  his  recent  re- 
distribution of  provinces,  and  any  molestation  of  Decimus 
an  act  of  treason.  The  consuls  for  43  n.r.,  Aulus  ITirtins 
and  C.  Pansa,  were  ordered  to  defend  Decimus.  Brutus 
and  Csussius  had  already  left  Italy  to  take  forcible  posses- 
sion of  Macedonia  and  Syria. 

ij  303.  Antonius  was  desperate.     He  attacked  Decimus 
and  .shut  him  up  within  Mutina  (}fodpna).    The 

Rattle  i>f 

consuls  supported  by  (Vtavianus  hiu'ried  to  tlie      .Mutma, 

4.'t  H.C. 

rescue,  fought  a  double   battle  at  Forum  Gal- 

lorum   (Ap.   15th,  43    d.c.)   and   Mutina  (Ap.   27th),  and 

raised  the  siege.     Unfortunately  both  liirtius  and  Pansa 
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died  of  their  wounds,  leaving  the  command  with  Octavianus. 
While  Antonius  retreated  towards  Narbonese  Gaul,  where 
Lepidus  was  still  in  secret  friendly  towards  him,  Octavianus 
marched  on  Rome  with  his  legions  and  compelled  the 
senate  to  giv^e  him  the  consulship.  Soon  afterwards  he 
broke  altogether  with  the  senate  and  formed  an  alliance  with 
Antonius  and  Lepidus.  In  November  43  B.C.  the  three — 
Octavianus,  Lepidus,  and  Antonius — were  declared  Com- 
missioners for  the  regulation  of  the  Commonwealth  {triumviri 
reijncblicae  const  ituendae)  ^  for  a  period  of  five  years.  They 
represented  no  party  and  no  interest  but  their  own,  to 
further  which  they  at  once  proscribed  300  senators  and 
2000  equites,  including  M.  Cicero  and  his  brother  Quintus 
(Dec.  7th).  The  gTeat  orator  was  killed  near  Formiae  by 
Antonius'  emissaries ;  his  head  was  carried  to  Rome  and 
nailed  to  the  Rostra.  The  triumvirs  next  tui^ned  to  get 
rid  of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  to  whom  fled  those  of  the  party 
of  liberty  who  dared  not  remain  in  Italy. 

§  304.  Cassius  and    Brutus   had  established  themselves 
firmly  in  their  respective  provinces  while  the 

Battle  of  /  -^      ,  / 

Phiiippi,  parties  were  quarrelling  in  Italy.  Dolabella 
had  been  defeated  and  killed  by  Cassius ; 
Brutus  compelled  the  surrender  of  the  entire  force  cf  C. 
Antonius,  the  triumvir's  brother.  They  possessed  between 
them  an  army  of  80,000  foot  and  20,000  horse,  to  pro\dde 
funds  for  which  they  ransacked  and  plundered  the  states 
of  Asia  without  mercy.  In  the  spring  of  42  B.C.  they 
concentrated  their  troops  at  Phiiippi  near  the  Thracian 
frontier  of  Macedonia,  whither  Octavianus  and  M.  Antonius 
had  come  to  meet  them,  leaving  the  third  Triumvir  Lepidus 
to  act  as  prefect  of  the  city.     The  army  of  the  Liberators 

^  Uuhke  tlie  first  Triumvirato,   the  secoud  Triumvirate  was  recog- 
nized by  the  people,  and  the  title  given  by  means  of  a  law. 
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was  the  stronger,  but  it  kicked  supplies,  for  the  seas  were 
in  the  power  of  the  Triumvirs.  There  were  two  battles  of 
Philippi :  in  the  former,  Cassius  was  defeated  and  killed 
himself,  while  Brutus'  division  was  victorious ;  twenty  days 
Liter  the  second  battle  ended  in  Brutus'  suicide  and  the 
annihilation  of  his  force.  The  few  who  did  not  choose  to 
submit  to  the  Triumvirs  fled  to  the  west,  where  Sextus 
Pompeius  had  emerged  from  his  Spanish  hiding-place,  and 
with  a  pirate  fleet  was  scouring  the  Tp-rhenian  Sea  and 
threatening  Rome  with  a  corn-famine.  The  victorious 
commanders  divided  the  world  between  them  :  Antonius 
undertook  to  chastise  the  Parthians,  who  were  again 
ravaging  Asia,  and  there  to  raise  fresh  money  to  satisfy  the 
demands  of  the  legions  ;  Octavianus  returned  to  Italy  as 
governor  of  the  west ;  Lepidus,  at  all  times  a  mere  make- 
weight, was  named  ruler  of  Africa. 

,^  305.  The  troubles  of  Italy  were  not  yet  ended.  The 
ceaseless  allotment  of  lands  to  successive  xiiePerusine 
batches  of  veterans  roused  all  classes  against  ^^'*'"' 
Octavianus,  who  nevertheless  could  not  otherwise  retain 
that  allegiance  of  the  troops  which  was  his  sole  safeguard. 
^Moreover  he  was  in  feeble  health,  and  few  expected  him  to 
live  long ;  while  of  his  colleagues,  Lepidus  was  incensed  at 
the  manner  in  whidi  ho  was  neglected,  and  Antonius  had 
a  brother  Lucius  (now  consul,  il  h.c)  and  a  wife  Fulvia 
in  llome  who  desired  to  see  him  solo  ruler.  These  two 
phiced  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  evicted  Italian  land- 
owners and  the  dissatisfied  part  of  the  legionaries,  and 
drove  the  prefect  Lepidus  out  of  Rome  ;  but  the  arrival 
of  Oct<ivianus  compelled  them  to  fall  back  upon  Perusia. 
There,  after  a  siege  of  many  months,  L.  Antonius 
Ciipitulated,  and  so  ended  the  Perusine  War  (10  B.C.) ;  but 
this  collision  with  his  colle;igue's  brother  was  not  calculated 
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to  keep  Octavianus  on  amicable  terms  with  M.  Antonius 
in  the  East.  The  refugees  from  Perusia  fled  some  to 
M.' Antonius,  some  to  Sicily  to  swell  the  numbers  of  Sextus 
Pompeius'  followers. 

§  306.  The  fortunes  of  Sextus  were  prospering  rapidly. 
Sextus  Pom-  While  in  person  he  cruised  in  the  Lower  Sea, 
perns  m  Sicily,  ^j^^  kept  Octavianus  and  Rome  in  constant  un- 
easiness as  to  their  supplies,  his  lieutenant  Domitius  Aheno- 
barbus  was  on  the  Upper  Sea  equally  a  source  of  trouble  to 
Antonius,  now  in  Greece.  As  the  relations  between  Octa- 
vianus and  Antonius  became  daily  more  strained,  Sextus 
and  Domitius  found  themselves  the  object  of  overtures  from 
both,  for  they  had  the  power  with  equal  facility  to  keep 
Antonius  out  of  Italy  or  to  aid  him  in  landing  there. 
Antonius  had  settled  the  affairs  of  the  East,  but  for  some 
months  past  he  had  wasted  his  time  and  talents  upon 
Cleopatra,  to  whom  he  was  a  complete  slave.  The  fall  of 
his  brother  Lucius  and  the  appeals  of  Eulvia  at  last  brought 
him  to  see  that  Octavianus  bid  fair  to  oust  him,  as  he  had 
already  ousted  Lepidus,  from  any  real  share  in  the  Trium- 
virate ;  and  without  waiting  for  any  further  excuse,  he 
massed  his  forces  in  Greece,  won  over  Domitius  and  Sextus 
Pompeius  to  his  side,  and  suddenly  descended  upon  Brun- 
disium  (40  B.C.).  But  just  about  this  time  died  his  wife 
Fulvia,  whose  intrigues,  prompted  by  the  desire  to  win 
back  her  husband  at  any  cost  from  Cleopatra,  were  the 
chief  cause  of  Antonius'  activity.  By  the  efforts  of  C. 
Asinius  Pollio,  Octavianus  was  enabled  to  patch  up  a  new 
treaty  with  his  rival :  while  Lepidus  was  allowed  to  retain 
Africa,  these  two  divided  the  rest  of  the  world  between 
them,  Scodra  (Scutari)  in  lUyricum  being  the  meridian  of 
division.  Such  was  the  Treaty  of  Brundisium  (40  B.C.), 
which  was   sealed  by  the  marriage  of  Octavianus'  sister 
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Octavia  to  Antonius.  To  the  Triumvir  of  tlio  Eiist  was 
entrusted  the  task  of  eliastising  the  Parthiaus  :  Octavianus 
was  to  deal  with  Sextus  Pouipeius.  But  Antonius  soon 
drifted  ])ack  to  Alexandria  and  Cleopatra,  leaving  his 
lieutenant  Ventidius  to  conduct  operations  against  the 
Parthians,  who  had  again  overrun  all  Syria. 

§  307.  Meanwhile  Sextus,  disowned  by  all  parties,  seized 
Corsica  and  Sardinia,  and  commenced  a  blockade  PaiiofSextus 
of  Ostia,  whereby  Octavianus,  who  had  no  i^^'"i'ei"s- 
serviceable  fleet,  was  compelled  to  grant  temporary  terms. 
By  this,  the  Treaty  of  Misenum,  Sextus  received  the  powers 
of  a  proconsul  in  Siirdinia,  Corsica,  Sicily,  and  Achaea  for 
five  years — that  is,  he  was  virtually  acknowledged  as  the 
equal  and  ally  of  the  Triumvirs.  But  within  a  few  months 
the  quarrel  was  renewed.  Antonius  refused  to  surrender 
Achaea,  and  when  Sextus'  vice-admiral  Metrodorus  put 
Sardinia  and  Corsica  into  the  hands  of  Octavianus,  the  latter 
retained  them,  and  Sextus  declared  war.  Octavianus 
suffered  several  reverses  before  he  entrusted  the  war  to 
his  lieutenant  M.  Vipsanius  Agrippa,  who  had  recently 
crushed  some  risings  on  the  Rhine  frontier  and  in  Aquitania 
(39,  38  B.C.).  He  took  in  hand  his  new  duties  with  energy, 
and  after  a  year's  effort,  could  put  to  sea  with  a  force  suffi- 
cient to  confine  Sextus  to  the  seas  about  Sicily.  Lepidus 
landed  upon  that  island  with  his  African  legions,  while 
Octavianus  attacked  it  from  the  north.  There  was,  how- 
ever, no  success  until  Agrippa  in  person  took  the  command. 
He  routed  one  fleet  off  Mylae,  and  revenged  a  subsequent 
double  defeat  of  Octavius'  squadron  by  a  victory  at  Nau- 
lochus  (36  B.C.)  so  crushing  that  Sextus  gave  up  the  struggle 
and  lied  to  Lesbos.  Ho  hoped  to  find  support  from 
Antonius,  between  whom  and  Octavianus  there  had  arisen 
fresh  soreness  in  tlio  preceding  year  (37  B.C.).     Octavia's 
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influence  availed  to  reconcile  the  two  :  by  the  Treaty  of 
Tarentum  the  Ti-iumvirs  had  prolonged  for  themselves  their 
office  for  another  term  of  five  years,  and  had  united  to 
crush  Sextus,  Antonius  lending  a  fleet  in  exchange  for  two 
legions  to  be  emjDloyed  by  Yentidius  against  Parthia.  The 
last  act  of  the  naval  war  came  when  Lepidus  made  a  fatuous 
effort  to  take  for  himself  what  Sextus  had  lost.  The  attempt 
was  easily  crushed,  and  Lepidus  was  captured ;  but  Octa- 
vianus  was  content  to  banish  him  to  Circeii,  and  to  take 
over  Africa  for  himself  (36  B.C.).  Antonius  made  no  effort 
to  prevent  the  fall  of  the  third  member- of  the  Triumvirate 
or  to  avenge  it.  He  was  busy  at  present  on  the  Euphrates. 
Sextus,  meeting  with  no  aid  from  Antonius,  recommenced 
his  career  as  a  free-lance  in  Asia,  where  he  was  speedily 
captured  and  put  to  death  (35  B.C.). 

§  308.  For  a  few  years  there  was  a  respite  from  civil 

war  :  on  the  one  hand  Antonius  was  too  much 

tween  Octa-'  occupied  with  alternate  dissipation  at  Alexandria 

^SoS*?    and  campaigning  against  Parthia ;  on  the  other, 

Octavianus  was  busy  abroad  with  a  rising  of 
the  northern  tribes — the  Salassi  and  Taui-isci  of  the  Pennine 
Alps,  the  Libui'ni  of  the  coast  eastward  of  Istria,  the 
lapydes  and  Pannonians — while  at  home  he  lost  no  occasion 
of  rousino:  the  indignation  of  the  Romans  ao^ainst  the  im- 
Roman  conduct  of  his  colleague.  By  the  year  34  B.C.,  the 
north-eastern  frontier  of  Italy  was  safe  ;  and  in  the  same 
year  Antonius,  to  revenge  a  disastrous  repulse  inflicted  two 
years  before  by  the  Parthians,  had  overrun  the  whole 
of  Armenia  and  caj)tured  its  king  Artavasdes ;  but  his 
conduct  in  celebrating  a  mock  triumph  at  Alexandria,  ac- 
knowledging as  his  sons  the  offspring  of  Cleoj)atra,  and 
making  a  will  which  disposed  of  whole  kingdoms  in  favour 
of  the  children  of  the  foreign  woman,  had  utterly  alienated 
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the  feelings  of  Rome.  Cleopatra  urged  him  to  re-assert  his 
rights :  she  promised  him  her  support  in  men  and  money, 
and  l):ido  him  strike  wliilo  there  was  yet  time. 

§  309.  In  33  b.c.  envoys  from  Antonius  made  complaint 
that  Sextus  Pompeius  had  been  unfairly  driven  outbreak  of 
from  the  position  aecoided  to  him  by  the  Treaty  ^^"'"'  '^'~  ^'^^ 
of  Misenum  (39  B.C.),  and  that  Octavianus  was  allotting  the 
whole  available  land  of  Italy  to  his  own  veterans  without 
considering  the  claims  of  Antonius'  troops.  Octavianus 
replied  by  complaining  that  Antonius  was  answerable  for 
Sextus'  death,  and  that  his  troops  were  well  provided  for 
by  the  enormous  conquests  which  their  commander  claimed 
to  have  made  beyond  the  Euphrates.  At  the  close  of 
32  B.C.  Antonius  massed  in  Greece  his  legions,  supported 
by  a  fleet  of  500  galleys,  mostly  furnished  by  Cleopatra, 
and  upwards  of  100,000  Asiatic  allies.  Octavianus  had 
only  his  own  legionaries  to  aid  him,  but  he  had  Agrij^pa 
for  his  adviser,  and  no  love-affair  to  unnerve  his  judgment. 
He  forestalled  Antonius*  attack  by  crossing  unexpectedly 
into  Greece,  and  the  two  armaments  confronted  each  other 
for  many  weeks  at  the  promontory  of  Actium  {Akri),  on 
the  Gidf  of  Ambracia.  There  (Sept.  2,  31  B.C.)  occurred 
the  decisive  battle.  Antonius,  finding  his  Asiatic  natti.-  ..f 
allies  and  even  his  Roman  oflicers  constantly  '^<^*'""''  "'^  ^■^• 
growing  less  trustworthy,  while  his  legions  murmured 
at  Cleopatra's  presence  and  her  mastery  over  him,  was 
forced  at  last  to  bring  his  fleet  into  action.  It  was  twice 
as  numerous  as  the  rival  ilotilla  under  Agrippa,  but  less 
skilfully  manned  and  handled  ;  yet  even  so  it  was  only  the 
flight  of  ('leopatra  in  the  heut  of  the  engagement,  and 
Antonius'  senseless  imitation  of  her  example,  which  lost 
the  day.  The  two  made  all  s|X'ed  to  Kgypt,  while  such 
part  of  their  fleet   as  was    not   destroyed    by  Octavi.inu.s' 
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fire-ships,  was  surrendered,  with  the  entire  land  army,  to 
the  victors. 

§  310.  Leaving  Agrippa  to  return  to  Rome  to  control 
affairs   in   the   capital,  Octavianus  with  a  few 

Antonius,  picked  legions  proceeded  across  Greece  and 
through  Asia  Minor  towards  Egypt.  Cleopatra 
awaited  his  arrival  in  Alexandria  :  her  first  impulse  had 
been  to  fly  to  the  far  East,  but  she  had  neither  allies  nor 
trustworthy  troops,  and  she  now  resolved  to  face  Octavianus, 
and  attempt  to  make  of  him  such  another  conquest  as  she 
had  made  of  Antonius.  But  her  artifices  were  thrown 
away :  her  conqueror  showed  no  sign  of  weakness,  and  to 
avoid  being  paraded  in  a  Roman  triumph,  Cleopatra  killed 
herself  shortly  after.  Antonius,  upon  a  false  report  of  her 
death,  had  likewise  made  an  end  of  his  life,  30  B.C.  Thus 
was  Caesar's  heir  saved  the  difiiculty  of  dealing  with  his 
two  last  enemies  :  he  could  now  feel  that  he  was  safe.  He 
had  saved  Rome,  and  Rome  quietly  acknowledged  the  debt. 
Erom  the  day  of  Actium  dates  the  de  facto  existence  of  the 
Principate,  and  the  de  facto  recognition  of  Octavianus  as  the 
first  of  the  Emperors. 


CIIAPTEPv   XT. 


CONCLUSION. 


§  311.  Seltleraent  of  Asia.— §§  312,  313.  Titles  and  Powers  of  Augus- 
tus.— §  314.   Coucluding  remarks. 

§  311.  OcTAViANUs'  first  care  was  the  regulation  of  Egypt. 
It  was  a  country  whose  occupation  by  a  political 

•       ,  ,  ,    ,  •         1,        1  ^        .         Settlement  of 

rival  would  be  exceptionally  dangerous,  for  its      Egyi.tftnd 

11  •  I'll  Asia. 

wealth  was  great,  it  was  strongly  situated  be- 
tween sands  and  seas,  and  any  interruption  in  its  export  of 
corn  would  reduce  Rome  to  famine.  Octavianus  therefore 
refused  the  senate  any  share  in  its  government :  ho  placed 
over  it  a  man  of  equestrian  rank  only,  and  absolutely 
forbade  any  senator  to  set  foot  on  its  soil  without  obtaining 
his  permis.sion.  He  then  journeyed  back  tlirough  Syria 
and  Asia  Minor.  He  made  little  alteration  in  the  settlement 
of  Pompeius.  Few  of  tlie  native  princes  had  identified  them- 
selves with  the  cause  of  Antonius  :  it  was  therefore  both 
prudent  and  just  to  leave  them  in  possession  of  their 
sovereignties.  Polemo  of  Pontus,  Deiotarus  of  Paphlagonia, 
and  Amyntas  of  Galatia  were  confirmed  in  their  kingdoms, 
and  Herod  of  Judaea,  one  of  the  most  formidable  of  Antonius' 
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allies,  was  rewarded  by  an  accession  of  tenitory  for  the 
instant  transfer  of  his  allegiance  to  Octavianus.  Further 
east,  the  important  kingdom  of  Armenia  was  held  in  check 
by  the  Parthian  empire,  which  continually  threatened  to 
reduce  its  weaker  neighbours  to  vassalage. 

§  312.  While  Octavianus  was  still  in  Asia,  the  senate 
decreed  many  honours  to  the  conqueror  of  octavianus  in 
Actium.  There  was  accorded  to  him  the  privilege  ^^^^' 
of  wearing  on  all  public  occasions  the  insignia  of  triumph — 
the  scarlet  robe  and  laurel  wreath ;  quincpiennial  games 
were  instituted  in  his  honour  at  home  and  in  the  provinces  ; 
his  name  was  inserted  in  the  prayers  for  the  safety  of  the 
senate  and  people ;  and  his  birthday  was  celebrated  with 
si\critices.  When  he  returned  to  Rome  in  the  summer  of 
29  B.C.  Octavianus,  in  emulation  of  Pompeius  and  Caesar, 
enjoyed  a  threefold  triumph.  Every  one  wished  for 
peace,  and  that  desire  was  gratified  by  the  public  ceremony 
of  closing  the  gates  of  the  Temple  of  Janus  for  the  third 
time  since  its  foundation.  To  reward  his  legionaries,  he 
presented  each  with  a  thousand  sesterces — a  sum  for  which 
the  i-ecent  spoils  of  Alexandria  gave  him  enough  and  to 
spare.  At  the  same  time  a  largess  of  four  thousand 
sesterces  was  given  to  every  citizen,  and  the  public  dis- 
tribution of  corn  was  continued  on  a  more  lavish  scale 
than  ever.  The  higher  ranks  were  gratified  by  appoint- 
ments to  the  great  magistracies  ;  such  senatorial  families  as 
had  sunk  into  povei-ty  were  rehabilitated  by  munificent 
grants ;  throughout  the  city  the  temples  and  historic 
monuments  were  beautified  and  restoreil,  and  public  works 
—  such  as  the  famous  Temple  of  Apollo  on  the  Palatine, 
with  its  museum  and  library — were  undertaken  on  the  most 
lavish  scale. 

^  313.  Octavianus  had  already  laid  aside   the  irregular 
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title  of  Triumvir,  which  indeed  no  longer  possessed  any 
His  Titles     meaning ;    but  he  was  still  consul,  and  he  had 
and  Powers.   -^^^^  invested  with  tribunician  authority  (36  B.C.). 
In  addition,  he  had  assumed  the  style  of  Imperator.     He 
wished    by  apparent   deference   to  the   old   constitutional 
formulas  to  induce  the  senate  to  confirm  and  enlarge  the 
powers  he  possessed.     In  this  endeavour  he  encountered  no 
resistance.     When  at  the  beginning  of  27  B.C.  he  declared 
in  the  senate  that  his  work  was  done,  and  that  he  would 
lay  down  the    extraordinary  dictatorial  powers  surviving 
from  the  triumvii-ate,  the  offer  was  welcomed,  but  in  place 
thereof  the  senators  decreed  him  the  2yfOconsulare  imjyerium 
for  a  space  of  ten  years.     Octavianus  declined  to  receive  it 
for  life,  for  such  an  act  would  have  savoured  too  much  of 
the  despotic  power  of  Julius ;  neither  would  he  accept  it 
over  the  whole  extent  of  the  Roman  world,  as  his  great- 
uncle  had  done.     He  handed  over  to  the   control  of  the 
senate  the  more  peaceful  provinces,  and  retained  only  such 
as  required  the  presence  of  an  armed  force.     According  to 
the  theory  of  the  constitution,  the  censorial  powers  were 
inherent  in  the  consul :  he  was  thus  enabled  when  consul 
for  the  sixth  time  in  28  B.C.  to  revise  the  list  of  senators, 
and  in  this  way  to  expel  unworthy  members  who  had  crept 
into  the  senate  during  the  troubles  of  the   past   twenty 
years.     As  he  inscribed  his  own  name  first  on  the  roll,  he 
became  Princeps  Senatus,  or  Head  of  the  House.     The  title 
implied  no  special  duties  or  powers,  but  was  merely  a  com- 
plimentary designation  of  the  most  illustrious  member  in 
that  assembly.     It  must  be  distinguished  from  the  title  of 
Princeps,  which  Octavianus  later  assumed,  and  which  came 
to  be  the  Roman  equivalent  for  our  word  emperor,  though 
it  merely  described  Caesar  sls,  ]yrimus  inter  2Kires,ihe  leading 
citizen  in  the  whole  citizen  body.    From  this  time  dates  the 
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regular  Principate — the  joint  government  of  the  emperor 
and  the  restored  senate.  A  few  weeks  later  Octavianus 
received  the  title  of  Augustus,  by  which  he  has  ever  since 
been  known. 

v;  314.  Thus,  after  a  century  of  revolution,  the  Roman 
people  finally  accepted  the  government  of  a  monarch. 
Henceforward    there    was    no    serious   attempt 

Conclusion. 

to  restore  the  old  order  of  things,  for  the 
masses  readily  took  part  with  one  who  studied  to  demean 
himself  as  a  democratic  ruler,  while  the  nobles,  im- 
poverished and  decimated  by  war  and  proscription,  perforce 
submitted  to  a  stronger  than  themselves.  When  Augustus 
died  forty  years  later,  the  undisturbed  accession  of  his 
chosen  heir  Tiberius  proved  how  firmly  the  idea  of 
monarchy  was  established,  and  how  familiar  it  had  already 
become  to  the  nation.  It  was  the  life's  work  of  Augustus 
to  repair  the  mischief  caused  by  the  troubles  of  the  previous 
century — to  unite,  consolidate,  and  fortify.  He  waged  few 
wars,  and  these  but  ujon  a  small  scale,  and  mostly  such 
as  were  needful  for  securing  the  peace  of  his  provinces 
and  the  continuity  of  his  frontiers.  Thus,  in  Spain  the 
Cantabri,  Vaccaei,  and  Astures  of  the  northern  mountains 
for  nine  years  resisted  his  arms,  while  the  establishment 
of  a  "scientific  frontier"  in  the  direction  of  Gerraania 
and  the  north,  led  to  a  long  and  sometimes  bloody  struggle. 
l>ut  the  Princeps  achieved  his  puipose:  in  every  direction 
he  made  his  influence  felt  for  gcod,  purifying  the  admin- 
istration and  the  law-courts,  checking  immorality  and 
license,  encouraging  literature  and  art  and  agriculture, 
reviving  decayed  industries  and  developing  new  lines  of 
commerce ;  so  that  even  if  there  were  still  to  bo  found 
in  Rome  a  few  wl.o  mourned  for  Drutus  and  Ciussius  as 
"  the  laat  of  the  Romans,"  to  Italy  and  to  the  provinces 
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at  large  the  new  Era  was  one  of  unqualified  relief,  security, 
and  progress  alike  social  and  political  and  moral.  The 
means  and  methods  which  produced  such  great  results  are 
no  part  of  this  narrative :  they  belong  to  the  history  of 
the  reign  of  C.  Julius  Caesar  Octavianus  Augustus,  first 
Princeps,  who  dated  the  years  of  his  reign  from  January 
27  B.C. 

It  must  not    be   forgotten  that   the  monarchy  was  no 
new  thing.     Sulla   and    Caesar   had   each   for   four  years 
been  as  absolutely  monarchs  of    Rome  as  was  Augustus. 
The    two    Gracchi,    Marius    and    Cinna,    Pompeius    and 
Antonius,  had  severally  attained  for  a  moment  to  a  similar 
position.     It  was  only  in  its  stability  and  continuity,  and 
in  the  general  acquiescence  of  those  subject  to  it,  that  the 
power  of  Augustus  was  new.     Nor  was  there  any  sweeping 
away   of   old    formulas   and   instruments   of   government. 
Hereafter,  as  heretofore,  there  were  to  be  consuls,  praetors, 
tribunes,    senate,    and   all    the   accustomed   machinery   of 
government.    The  Emperor  himself  might  be  consul,  censor, 
or  tribune,  and  so  on,  in  authority  if  not  in  uame.     The 
revolution  was  in  fact  to  a  great  extent  the  restoration  of 
the    old    harmonious    republican    government,    long    since 
impaired  by  the  quarrels  of  parties  and  party  leaders.     It 
was  as  the  '•'  Restorer  "  of  the  ancient  order  of  things  that 
Augustus  most  desired  to  appear,  and  so  tactfully  did  he 
maintain  this  attitude  that  none  perceived,  until  the  thing 
was  done,  how  complete  and  legal  was  the  sovereignty  that 
he  built  up  under  the  pretence  of  a  general  supervision 
over    those    officers    and    offices    which    he    professed    to 
"restore"  and  protect. 
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Masoii,  M.A.  Lond.     Is.  Gd. 

Cicero. — De  Senectute.     By  the  same  Editors.     Is.  Gd. 

"  The  notes,  although  full,  are  simple." — Educational  Timet. 

Horace.— Odes,  Books  I.— III.  By  A.  11.  Allciioft,  ^I.A.  Oxen.,  and 
B.  J.  Hayes,  M.A.  Lond.  and  Camb.     Is.  Gd.  each. 

"Notes  which  leave  no  difficulty  unexplained." — The  Schoolmaster. 

"The  Notes  (on  Book  III.)  are  full  and  good,  and  nothing  more  cxm  well  b« 
denuwded  of  them." — Journal  of  Education. 

Livy.— Book  I.     By  A.  II.  Allckoft,  ^M.A.  Oxon.,  andW.  F.  MASOlf 
M.A.  Lond.      'Third  Edition.     28.  Gd. 

"The  notes  are  concise,  dwelling  much  on  pmmm.Tticnl  point<«  and  dealing  witli 
questions  of  history  and  archa^ologj-  in  a  simple  but  inlcn?>iiu|,'  fa.-.liion." — Education. 

Vergil.— Aeneid,  Book  I.  Bv  A.  II.  Allckoi-t,  M.A.  Oxon.,  and 
W.  F.  Masom,  M.A.  Lond.     Is.  Gd. 

Xenophon. — Anabasis,  Book  I.     Bv  A.  II.  Allcroft,  M.A.  Oxon., 
and  F.  L.  D.   liiciiAUDSOX,   B.A.   Lond.     Is.  Gd. 
"The  notes  are  all  that  could  be  desired." — Schoolmaster, 

The  above  editions  of  Latin  and  Grkek  Classics  are  on  the 
loDowing  plan: — 

A  short  Intuobuctton  gives  an  account  of  the  Author  and  hi« 
chief  works,  the  circumstances  under  which  he  wrote,  and  his  style, 
dialect,  and  metre,  where  these  call  for  notice. 

The  Text  is  based  on  the  latest  and  best  editions,  and  is  clearly 
printed  in  largo  type. 

The  distinctive  fcitiire  of  the  Notes  is  the  omission  of  parallel 
pass.iges  and  controvor-sial  di.scussions  of  dillicullics,  and  stress  'j 
laid  on  all  the  important  points  of  grammar  and  subject-matter. 
Information  as  to  persons  and  jilacos  nuMilioiunl  is  grouped  together 
in  an  IIISTOUICAL  AND  (Jkoouapiiical  I.\iji:.\;  by  this  means  the 
expense  of  procuring  a  Clas.sical  Dictionary  is  rendered  unnecessary. 

The  works  in  the  Matricnlatiim  .series  have  been  edited  with  % 
view  to  meeting  the  wants  of  beLrimiers,  while  the  Grittlmtiion  series 
furnishes  suitably  annotated  editions  for  the  more  advanced  student. 
A  complete  list  ia  given  overleaf. 


TEE    ryiVERSITY   TUTORIAL    SERIES. 


iSDitions  of  Xatin  and  ©reek  Classics. 

The  following  editions  are  now  ready,  -with,  the  exception  of  those 
marked*  (in  the  press),  and  those  marked  t  (in  preparation). 


MATRICULATION    SERIES. 


Caesae— Gallic  ^^'ar.  Bk.  1 
Caisae— Gallic  War,  Bk.  5 
Caesae — Gallic  War.  Bk.  6 
Caesar — Gallic  War.  Bk.  7 
Caesae — Gallic  War.  Bk.7, 

Ch.   1-68  1 

CiCEEO — De  Amicitia    1 

CiCEEO — De  Senectute    ....  1 

♦CiCEEO — In  Catilinam,  Bk.  3  1 

CiCEEO — Pro  Archia 1 

CiCEEO — Pro  Balbo    1 

fEuElPlDES — Andi'omache  3 

HOilEE— niad,  Bk.  6 1 

HoiiEE— Odvssev.  Bk.  17..  1 

HOEACE— Odes.  Bk.  1    . . . .  1 

HOEACE— Odes,  Bk.  2    . . . .  1 

HoEACE — Odes,  Bk.  3    . . . .  1 

HOEACE — Odes,  Bk.  4    ....  1 

LiTY— Bk.  1    2 


s.d. 

LlTY— Bk.  21 2  6 

*0yid — Heroides  1,  2,  3,  5, 

7.  12 2  6 

Ovid— Metamorphoses,  Bk.  11  1  6 

Otid— Tristia.  Bk.  1 16 

Ovid— Tiistia,  Bk.  3 16 

S.ALLUST— Catiline 2  6 

Sophocles — Antigone  2  6 

Yeegzl — AeneidjBk.  1 . . . .  16 

Yeegzl — Aeneid,  Bk.  3 16 

Veegil — Aeneid,  Bk.  5 16 

Yeegil— Aeneid,  Bk.  6 16 

Yeegll — Aeneid.  Bk.  7 16 

Yeegil— Aeneid.  Bk.  9 16 

Yeegil — Aeneid,  Bk.  10   . .  16 

XEXorHOX — Anabasis,  Bk.l  1  6 

Xenophox — Hellenica,  3 . .  3  6 

Xexophox — Hellenica,  4 . .  3  6 


GRADUATION    SERIES. 


8.  d. 
Aeschtltjs  —  Prometheus 

Yinctus 2  6 

Aeisiophanes — ^Plutus     . .  2  6 

CiCEEO— Ad  Atticum.  Bk.  4  3  6 

CiCEEO— De  Finibus.  Bk.  1  2  6 

tClCEEO— DeFinibus,  Bk.2  3  6 

fClCEEO — Pro  Milone    3  6 

CiCEEO— Pro  Plancio 2  6 

HeeodOTTS— Bk.  6     2  6 

Heeodotus — Bk.  8    3  6 

HoiiEE— Odvssev.Bks.  9,10  2  6 

HoitEE— Odvssey,Bks.ll,12  2  6 

HoiLEE— OdysseT,Bks.l3,14  2  6 

HoEACE — Epistles 3  6 

tHoEACE— Epodes 16 

HOEACE— Satires     4  6 


s.d. 

JUTEXAL— Satires,  1,  3,  4..  3  6 

Juyexal— Satires,  8,  10,  13  2  6 

LiVY— Bk.  3    36 

LiVY— Bk.  5    26 

Oyid— Fasti.  Bks.  3,  4  ... .  26 

Plato— Phaedo  3  6 

tSoPHOCLES— Ajax    3  6 

Sophocles— Electra 3  6 

Tacitus— Annals,  Bk.  1   . .  2  6 

Tacitus- Annals,  Bk.  2  . .  2  6 

Tacitus— Histories.  Bk.  1..  3  6 

Thucydides— Bk.  7 3  6 

t Yeegil  —  Georgics,  Bks. 

1,  2    3  6 

*Xenophox  —  Oeconomicus  4  6 


TUE  UNIVERSITY  TUTORIAL  SERIES. 


Iictcabularic6  anD  ZcsX.  papers. 

The  Vocabulary  contains,  in-ninijed  in  thr  order  of  the  Text, 
words  with  which  the  Iciirncr  is  likely  to  be  unaequainted.  The 
principal  parts  of  verbs  are  given,  and  (when  there  is  any  difliculty 
about  it)  the  parsin?  of  the  word  as  it  occurs  in  the  Text.  The 
Vocabulary  is  intcrl&aved  with  writinu:  paper. 

Two  series  of  Test  Papers  are,  as  a  rule,  provided,  of  which  the 
first  and  easier  series  is  devoted  entirely  to  transmit  ion,  accidence,  and 
very  elementary  points  of  Syntax;  the  second,  which  is  intended  for 
use  the  last  time  the  book  is  read  through,  deals  with  more  advanced 
points. 


s.  d 

Acts  of  the  Apostles    .,     10 
Aeschylus  —    Prometheus 

Vinctus 1  0 

Caf:sak— GalUc  War,  Bk.  1     10 
Cai:sar— Gallic  War.  Bk.  5 
Cai;sar— Gallic  War.   Bk.  6 
Ca}-:sau — Gallic  War,   Bk.  7 

Cicero — De  Amicitia      

CiCKRO — De  Senectute    


1  0 
1  0 
1  6 


8.d. 

LrvY— Bk.  5 10 

LiVY— Bk.  21    10 

UviD— Fasti,  Bks.  3  and  4 . .      10 
♦Ovid— Heroides,  1,  2,  3,  5, 

7,  12    

Ovid — Metamorphoses,    IJk. 

11    


1  6 


1  0 


1  0  i  Ovid— Tristia,  Bk.  1 10 


,.  1  0 
tClCERO— InCatilinam,  Bk.3  1  0 
CiCERO— Pro  Archia    10    SoruoCLES— Antiarone 


Ovid— Tristia,  Bk.  3 10 

Sallust— Catiline    10 


Sophocles — Electra    . . 
Tacitus— Annals,  Bk.  1 


Cicei:o— Pro  Balbo 10 

ClCEIiO— Pro  ( 'luontio 10 

tClCERO— Pro  ^lilone 1  0  i  Tacitis — Histories,  Bk.  1 . , 

Cicero — Pro  Plancio 10   Vergil — Acneid,  Bk.  l 


Euripides — Ion 1  o 

Herodotus — Bk.  6 10 

Herodotus- Bk  8 10 

Homer— Iliad,  Bk.  G 10 

Homer— Odyssey,  I'.k.  17  ..  10 


Vergil— Aeneid,  Bk.  3 

Vergil- Acneid,  \\k.  5 

Vergil— Aeneid,  Bk.  6. . . . 

Vergil— Aeneid.  Bk.  7 

Vergil — Aeneid,  Bks.  9,  10 
Vr.UGiL— Geori^-ics,  Bks.  1,  2 


1  0 
1  0 
1  0 
1  0 
1  0 
1  0 
1  0 


HoRACi-: — Epistles    10 

Hoiuce— Odes,  Bks.  1-4,  each  1   0    Xlixoi-iiox— Anabasis,  Bk.  1 

Horace — Satires 1  0  |  Xenopiion  —  Cyropaodeia, 

LiVY— Bk.  1 1  0  I  Bks.  1  and  5,  each    

LivY— Bk.  3 1   0    tXiNoi'iiuN',  Occononiicus. . 


TRE  UXIVERSITY  TUTOETAL  SERIES. 


Xatin  ant)  (BreeF^* 

Ge A:\nrARS  axd  Eeadees. 

Greek  Reader,  Tlie  Tutorial,  or  Phooe.uia  Graeca.  By  A.  "Waugh 
YouxG,  ]M.A.  Lond.,  Gold  ^iledallist  in  Classics.     2s.  6d. 

Higher  Greek  Reader:  A  Course  of  132  Extracts  from  the  best  writers, 
in  Three  Parts,  ^'ith  an  Appendix  containing  the  Greek  Unseens 
set  at  B.A.  Lond.  1877—1893.     3s.  6d. 

The  Tutorial  Latin  Grammar.  By  B.  J.  Hates,  Z\r.A.  Lond.  and 
Camb.,  and  W.  F.  MaS03I,  M.A.  Lond.     Second  Ed'Uion.     3s.  6d. 

"  Practical  experience  in  teaching  and  thorough  familiarity  \rith  details  are 
plainly  recogriisable  in  this  new  Latin  Grammar.  Great  pains  have  been  taken  to 
bring  distinctly  before  the  mind  all  those  main  points  which  are  of  fundamental 
importance  and  require  firm  fixture  in  the  memory,  and  the  illustrative  examples 
have  been  gathered  with  much  care  from  the  classics  most  usually  read  for  examina- 
tions.    Though  full,  it  is  not  overcrowded  with  minutiae. "^2rr/«ta?iona/  News. 

"It  is  accurate  and  full  without  being  overloaded  with  detail,  and  varieties  of 
tvpe  are  used  with  such  effect  as  to  minimise  the  work  of  the  learner.  Tested  in  re- 
spect of  any  of  the  crucial  points,  it  comes  well  out  of  the  ordeal." — Schoolmaster. 

The  Preceptors'  Latin  Course.  [In  preparation. 

Latin  Composition  and  Syntax.  With  copious  Exercises.  By  A.  H. 
Allceoft,  M.A.  Oxon.,  and  J.  H.  Haydox,  M.A.  Camb.  and 
Lond.     Third  Edition.     2s.  6d. 

The  more  advanced  portions  of  the  book-work  are  denoted  by  an 
aet-erisk,  and  the  relative  importance  of  rules  and  exceptions  is  shown 
by  variety  of  type.  Each  Exercise  is  divided  into  three  sections  of 
progressive  difficulty. 

"This  useful  little  book." — Journal  of  Education. 

"This  is  one  of  the  best  manuals  on  the  above  subject  that  we  have  met  with  for 
some  time.  Simplicity  of  statement  and  arrangement :  apt  examples  illustrating 
each  rule ;  exceptions  to  these  adroitly  stated  j  ust  at  the  proper  place  and  time,  are 
among  some  of  the  striking  characteristics  of  this  excellent  book.  Every  advantage 
too  has  been  taken  of  printing  and  type,  to  bring  the  leading  statements  prominently 
before  the  eye  and  mind  of  the  reader.  It  will  not  only  serve  as  an  admirable  class- 
book,  but  from  its  table  of  contents  and  its  copious  index  will  prove  to  the  private 
Btudent  an  excellent  reference  book  as  well." — The  Schoolmaster. 

"The  clearness  and  concise  accuracy  of  this  book  throughout  are  truly  remark- 
able."— Education. 

"The  arrangement  and  order  are  exceedingly  good." — School  Board  Chronicle. 

The  Tutorial  Latin  ^leader.     Is.  6d.     With  Vocabulary.     23.  6d. 

"A  soundly  practical  work." — The  Guardian. 


Tui:  uxivERSirv  tutorial  series. 


1l\onian  a]l^   (Brccian  ll3i£?torv\ 

The  Tutorial  History  of  Rome.     (To  A.D.  14.)     Bv  A.  II.  Allchoft, 
M.A.  Oxen.,  and  \V.  F.  Masom,  M.A.  Lond.   With  Slaps.  38.  6d. 

**  It  is  well  and  clearly  written." — Saturday  Kerietc. 

A  History  of  Rome  from  B.C.  31  to  A.D.  96:    The  Early  Trincipat*. 
By  A.   H.   Ai.i.cuorr.   .^I.A.  Oxon..   and   J.  II.  Haydox,  M.A. 
Camb.  and  Lond.     '2s.  6d. 
"Accurate,  and  in  accordance  with  the  authorities." — Journal  of  Education. 

"  It  is  descr\-inp;  of  the  hij:hc<t  praise.  All  that  the  student  cin  re<iuire  for  his 
examination  is  supplied  in  scholarly  shape,  and  in  .so  donr  a  manucr  that  the  task 
of  the  learner  is  made  comparatively  easy." — Literary  World. 

A  Longer  History  of  Rome.     The  following  Toltunes  are  ready  or  in 

pr»  par.ition  : 

1.  History  of  Rome,  B.C.  287-202:    The  Struggle  for  Empire.     By 

\V.  F.  M.\s()M.  M.A.  Lond.     4s.  6d. 

2.  History  of  Rome,  B.C.  202-133:    Rome  under  the  Oligarchs.     By 

A.  H.  Allckoft.  M.A.  Oxon.,  and  W.  F.  Masom,  M.A.  Lond. 
4s.  f)d. 

3.  History  of  Rome,   B.C.  133-78.     By  W.  F.  M.VSOM.  M.A.  Lond. 

[//*  preparation. 

4.  History  of  Rome,  B.C.  78-31 :    The  Making  of   the  Monarchy. 

By  A.  11.  Allcroft.  M.A.  Oxon.     4s.  6d. 

5.  History  of  Rome,  B.C.  31  to  A.D.  96.     ("See  above.J 

A  History  of  Greece.     To  be  completed  in  Six  Volumes  :  — 

1.  Early  Grecian  History.     A  Sketch  of  the  Historic  Period,  and 

its  Liforitiiro.  to  A\):>  B.C.     By  A.   H.   Allcroft,  M.A.  Oxon., 
and  W.  F.  Masom,  M.A.  Lond.     3s.  Gd. 

"For  tho<c  who  require  a  knowledge  of  the  period  no  better  book  could  b« 
recommended." — Educational  Times. 

2.  Vol.  II.  uill  cover  the  period  40.'). 431  B.C. 

8,  4.  History  of  Greece,  B.C.  431-371.  By  A.  II.  At.t.croft,  ^I.A. 
Oxon.     G.s    Gd.  [//»  preparation. 

6.  History  of  Greece,  B.C.  371-323:     The  Decline  of  Hellas.     By 

A.  H.  .\LLCU()rr.  >LA.  Oxon.     4s.  Gd. 

6.  History  of  Sicily,  B.C.  490-289,  from  the  Tyranny  of  Gelon  to 
the  Death  of  .•\gjithoclcs.  with  a  Ilisfon,'  of  Literature.  Br 
A.  H.  Allcuoft,  M.A.  Oxon..  and  ^^^  F.  MA.soii,  M.A.  Lond. 

.3.S.  Cd. 

""We  ran  brar  high  testimony  to  its  mcTiti."— Schoolmaster. 


THE  UXIVEESITY  TUTORIAL  SERIES. 


Ifrencb. 


The  Tutorial  French  Accidence.     By  Erjtest  Weeklet,  M.A.  Lond. 

3s.  6d. 

"The  e«=entials  of  the  accidence  of  the  French  Lansruage  are  skilfully  ezhihited 
in  carefully  condensed  s3Tioptic  sections." — Educational  Xexcs. 

"A  mo<=t  practical  and  able  compilation." — Public  Opinion. 

*'  The  manual  is  an  excellent  one — clear,  ■well-arranged,  and  if  not  quite  exhan^ 
tive,  at  lea'=t  very  fairly  complete." — Glasgow  Herald. 

"A  simply  expounded  and  serviceable  handbook." — Scotsman. 

The  Tutorial  French  Syntax.     3s.  6d.  [In  preparation. 

The  Preceptors'  French  Course.  [In  preparation. 

The  Preceptors'  French  Reader.     With  Vocabulary.     Is.  6d. 

\_In  preparation . 

French  Prose  Reader.  Edited  by  S.  Bahlet,  B.  es  Sc,  Examiner 
in  French  to  the  College  of  Preceptors,  and  W.  F.  Masom. 
IM.A.  Lond.     With  VOCABUXAHY.     Second  Edition.     2s.  6d. 

"The  book  is  very  well  adapted  to  the  purpose  for  wiich  it  is  intended."^ 
Schoolmnsfcr. 

"Admirably  chosen  extracts.  They  are  so  selected  as  to  be  thoroughly  interesting 
and  at  the  same  time  thoroughly  illustrative  of  aU  that  is  best  in  French  Uteratiire." 
-School  Board  Chronicle. 

Advanced  French  Reader:  Containing  passages  in  prose  and  verse 
representative  of  all  the  modem  Authors.  Edited  by  S.  Bahlet, 
B.  es  Sc.  Examiner  in  French  to  the  College  of  Preceptors,  and 
W.  F.  :\lASOM,  M.A.  Lond.     3s.  6d. 

"  Chosen  from  a  large  range  of  good  modem  authors,  the  book  provides  excellent 
practice  in  '  Unseens.' " — The  Schoolmaster. 


EuQlieb  1bi6tori?» 


The  Tutorial  History  of  England.      By  C.  S.  Feaeenside,  M.A. 

Oxon.  \_In  preparation. 

The  Intermediate  Text-Book  of  English  History :  a  Longer  History 
of  Ens-land.  By  C.  S.  Feaeexside.  M.A.  Oxon.,  and  A. 
JoHXSOX  Evans,' M.A.  Camb.     With  Maps  and  Plans. 

YoLUiTE  I.,  to  1485.  \_In  preparation. 

VoLiTME  n.,  1485  to  1603.  5s.  6d. 

YOLIDIE  in.,  1603  to  1714.  [7n  the  press. 

TOLOIE  lY.,  1685  to  1801.  4s.  6d. 

"The  results  of  extensive  reading  seem  to  have  been  photographed  upon  a  small 
plate,  so  that  nothing  of  the  effect  of  the  larjer  scene  i>  lo<t." — Teachers^  }ronthly. 

"  Hi-  renoalosncal  tables  and  his  plans  of  the  great  battles  are  very  well  done,  as 
also  are  the  brief  biographical  sketches  which  come  in  an  appendix  at  the  end." — 
Litrrari/  Opijiion. 

"  It  is  lively ;  it  is  exact ;   the  style  is  visorous  and  has  plcntr  of  swing ;  the  facts 
are  numerous,  but  well  balanced  and  admirablv  arranged."— 2^*/ (if nf ion. 


Tin:  u\in:ii.'siTY  ruroniAL  series. 


i£iuilii3b  Xaiujuaoc  an&  literature. 

The  English  Language:   Its  History  and  Structure.     By  W.  II.  Low, 
-M.A.  Ldiid.      Second  Edition.      3s.  6d. 

Contents: — The  Relation  of  Eni^lish  to  other  Lansruap^es — Sun-ey 
«f  the  Chief  Changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  Language — 
Sources  of  our  Vocabulary — The  Alphabet  and  the  Sounds  of 
English — Grimm's  Law — Gradation  and  Mutation — Trans- 
position, Assimilation,  Addition  and  Disappearance  of  Sounds  in 
English — Introductory  Kf-marks  on  Grammar — The  Parts  vt 
Speech,  etc. — Syntax — Parsing  and  Analysis — Metre — E.\aniina- 
tion  Que  8' ions. 

"A  clear  woilnnanlikc  history  of  the  English  language  done  on  sound  principle*. " 
— Sattirdini  Jiit  inc. 

"The  author  deals  very  fully  \rith  the  source  and  pro'wth  of  the  language.  The 
parts  of  speech  are  dealt  with  historically  as  \rell  as  grammatically.  The  work  is 
scholarly  and  arcuTtLtc.^'— School  master. 

"The  hi-torj-  of  the  language  and  etymology  are  both  well  and  fully  treated." — 
Teachers'  Monthly. 

"Aptly  and  cleverly  written." — Teachers'  Aid. 

"  The  amngement  of  the  book  is  devised  in  the  manner  most  suited  to  the 
itudont's  convenience,  and  most  calculated  to  impress  his  memory." — Lyceum. 

"  It  is  in  the  best  sense  a  scientific  treatise.  There  is  not  a  superfluous  sentence." 
— Educational  Nexcs, 

The  Intermediate  Text-Book  of  English  Literatare.     By  W.  H.  Low, 
M.A.  Lond. 

Volume  I.,  to  1558.     3s.  6d.  [In  preparation. 

Volume  XL,  1558  to  16G0.     3s.  6d. 

Volume  TIL,  1660  to  1798.     3s.  fid. 

Vols.  II.  and  III,,  bound  together,  58.  6d. 

"Beally  judicious  in  the  selection  of  the  details  given." — Saturday  Keriew. 

"Designed  on  a  thoroughly  sound  principle.  Fa<t<.  dates,  and  rejiresentatiT* 
quotation^  are  plentiful.  The  critical  e.xtraLts  are  judi' lou^ly  chosen,  and  Mr.  Low's 
own  writing  is  clear,  effective  for  its  purpo-e,  and  evidently  the  result  of  thorough 
knowleilge  and  a  very  considerable  ability  to  choose  between  good  and  bad."  — 
Hationut  Ohserrer. 

"  It  affords  another  example  of  the  author's  comprehensive  grasp  of  his  Bubje<  t, 
combined  with  a  true  tearher's  power  of  u>inj  such  judicious  condensiition  that  tha 
inon>  ^ilient  points  are  broucht  dearly  into  view." — frachers'  Monthty. 

"  Mr.  I>ow  has  succei-diMl  in  giving  a  very  readable  and  lucid  account  of  tha 
literature  of  the  time." — Literan/  Wortd. 

"  Mr.  Ixjw'.s  book  forms  a  serviceable  student's  digest  of  an  important  period  in 
our  litcrnture." — Schoolmaster. 

"The  -tylc  i<  terse  and  pointed.  The  repre-sentativc  quotations  are  aptly  and 
judiciou'.ly  cho**n.  The  criticisms  are  well  grounded,  clearly  expre>aed  and 
modestly  presented." — ilurning  Post. 

A   Middle   English    Reader.       Uy  S.  .1.  EvAlfS,  M.A.  Lond. 

[/«  preparation. 
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iSnoIi^b  CIa56ic9* 


Addison. — Essays  on  Milton,  Notes  on.     By  W.  H.  Low,  M.A.     2a. 

Aelfric's  Homilies,  Glossary  to,  in  order  of  the  Text.  By  A.  J.  TVtatt, 
M.A.  Lend.,  and  H.  H.  Jo^^^SO^^  B.A.  Lond.     2s.  6d. 

Chaucer. — Prologue,  Knight's  Tale.  Edited  by  A.  J.  Wyatt,  M.A. 
Lond.     2s.  6d.  \_In  the  press. 

Dryden.  —Essay  on  Dramatic  Poesy.  Edited  by  "W.  H.  Low,  M.A. 
Lond.     Ti:XT  and  Xotes.     3s.  6d.     Or  separately,  2s.  each. 

Goldsmith. — Poems.     Edited  by  Austen"  DOBSO^".     2s.  6d. 

Havelok  the  Dane.  A  Close  Teaxslatiox,  preceded  by  the  Addi- 
tional Xotes  and  Corrections  issued  in  Prof.  Skeat's  New  Edition. 
By  A.  J.  Wyatt,  M.A.  Lond.     3s. 

Milton. — Samson  Agonistes.     Edited  by  A.  J.  TVyatt,  M.A.  Lond. 
2s.  6d. 
"  A  capital  Introduction.    The  notes  are  excellent." — Edncational  Times. 

Milton.— Sonnets.  Edited  by  W.  F.  Masom,  M.A.  Lond.  SeconS 
Edition.     Is.  6d. 

Saxon  Chronicle,  The,  from  800-1001  A.D.  A  Teaxslation.  By 
W.  H.  Low,  M.A.  Lond.     3s. 

Shakespeare.— Henry  VIII.  "With  IxTEODrcnoN  and  Notes  by^ 
W.  H.  Low,  M.A.  Lond.     Second  Edition.     2s. 

Shakespeare.- Eichard  II.  Edited  by  Prof .  W.  J.  Rolfe.  (Harper 
Bros.,  New  York.)     2s. 

Shakespeare.— Twelfth  Night.  Edited  by  Prof.  W.  J.  Eolfe.  (Harper 
Bros.,  New  York.)     2s. 

Sheridan.— The  Eivals.     Edited  by  TV.  H.  Low.  M.A.  Lond.     Is. 

"A  fully  annotated  edition    .   .   .    complete  and  thoroughly  workmanlike." — 
Education. 

Spenser's  Shepherd's  Calender,  Notes  on^  with  an  Ikteodfciiok. 
By  A.  J.  Wtatt,  M.A.  Lond.     2s. 
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fIDcntal  RiiD  ni>oral  Science. 

Ethics,  Manual  of.  By  J.  S.  Mackkxzie,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity 
C!ollego,  Cambridge,  Examiner  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen. 
Second  Edition.     6s.  6d. 

"In  writing  this  book  Mr.  Mackenzie  has  produced  an  earnest  and  striking  ooa> 
teibution  to  the  ethical  literature  of  the  time."— Mind. 

"This  excellent  manual." — International  Journal  of  Ethics. 

"Mr.  Mackenzie  may  be  conpratulated  on  bavins  presented  a  thoroughly  good 
*M  helpful  guide  to  this  attractive,  yet  elusive  and  difficult,  subject."  —Schoolmaattr, 

"It  is  A  most  admirable  student' .s  manual." — Teachers'  Monthly. 

"Mr.  Mackenzie's  book  is  as  nearly  perfect  as  it  could  be.  It  covers  the  whoU 
fleM,  and  for  per<picuity  and  thoroujihnoss  leaves  notliing  to  be  desired.  The  pupil 
who  masters  it  will  find  himself  etiuippcd  ^th  a  sound  grasp  of  the  subject  such  af 
no  une  book  with  which  we  are  acquainted  has  hitherto  been  equal  to  supplying. 
Not  the  least  recommendation  is  the  really  interesting  style  of  the  work." — Literary 
World. 

"Written  with  lucidity  and  an  obyious  mastery  of  the  whole  bearing  of  the  subject." 
— Standard. 

"  So  line  can  doubt  either  the  author's  talent  or  his  information.  The  ground  of 
•thiiial  Kience  is  covered  by  his  treatment  completely,  sensibly,  and  in  many  respecti 
brilliantly." — Manchester  Ouardian. 

"  For  a  practical  aid  to  the  student  it  is  very  admirably  adapted.  It  is  able,  clear, 
and  acute.     Th«  arrangement  of  the  book  is  excellent." — Newcastle  Daily  Chronicl*, 

Log^ic,  A  Manual  of.  By  J.  Welton,  M.A.  Lond.  2  vols.  Vol.  I., 
lOs.  6d.  [^Vol.  II.  iti  preparation. 

Tlla  book  embraces  the  entire  London  B.A.  and  B.Sc.  Syllabus, 
and  renders  unnecessary  the  purchase  of  the  numerous  books  hitherto 
used.  The  reLitive  importance  of  the  sections  is  denoted  by  variety  of 
type,  and  a  minimum  course  of  reading  is  thus  indicated. 

Vol.  I.  contains  the  whole  of  Deductive  Logic,  except  Fallacies, 
which  will  be  treated,  with  Inductive  Fallacies,  in  Vol.  11. 

"A  clear  and  compendious  summarj'  of  the  views  of  rarious  thinkers  on  important 
and  doubtful  points." — Journal  of  Education. 

"▲  very  good  book  .  .  .  not  likely  to  be  superseded  for  a  long  time  to  come." — 
Educational  lutietc. 

"  Unuiuallr  complete  and  reliable.  The  arrangemont  of  divisions  and  subdirisiona 
!•  excellent,  and  cannot  but  greatly  facilitate  the  study  of  the  subject  by  the  diligent 
student." — Schoolmatter. 

"The  manual  may  be  safely  recommended."— ft/uca/iona/  Titm4M. 

"Undoubtedly  excellent."— .Board  Ttachtr. 
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riDatbematice  an&  fIDecbanice, 

Algebra,  The  Intermediate  Text-Book  of.  \_Shortly. 

Astronomy,  Elementary  Mathematical.  By  C.  "W.  C.  Bajrlow,  M.A. 
Lond.  and  Camb.,  B.Sc.  Lond.,  and  Q.  H.  BEYAJf,  M.A,  Camb., 
Fellow  of  St.  Peter's  CoUege.  Second  Edition,  with  AXSWEES. 
8s.  6d. 

"Probably  within  the  limits  of  the  volume  no  better  description  of  the  methods  by 
■which  the  marvellous  structure  of  scientific  astronomy  has  been  built  up  could  have 
been  given." — Athtiiceum, 

"Sure  to  find  favour  with  students  of  astronomy." — Nature. 

"This  book  supplies  a  distinct  want.  The  diagrams  are  clear,  the  style  of  writing 
lucid,  and  the  ma,thematical  knowledge  required  but  small." — Teachers'  Monthly. 

"Completely  successful." — Literary  World. 

"  One  noticeable  feature  of  the  book  is  that  the  more  important  theorems  are  care- 
fully illustrated  by  worked  out  n;imerical  examples,  and  are  so  well  arranged  and 
clearly  written  that  the  volume  ought  to  serve  as  a  good  text-book." — Bombay 
Advertiser. 

"A  careful  examination  has  led  to  the  verdict  that  the  book  is  the  best  of  its  kind- 
It  is  accurate  and  well  arranged,  and  iu  every  respect  meets  the  requirements  for 
which  it  has  been  designed." — Practical  Teacher. 

"  It  is  an  admirable  text-book." — School  Guardian. 

•'It  will  carry  a  student  a  long  way  in  the  soxind  study  of  astroncHBy." — yxUitmU 
Observer. 

Coordinate  Geometry:  The  Right  Line  and  Circle.  By  William 
BuiGGS,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  F.R.A.S.,  andG.  H.  Betan,  M.A.  Second 
Edition.     3s.  6d. 

' '  It  is  thoroughly  sound  throughout,  and  indeed  deals  with  some  difficult  points 
with  a  clearness  and  accuracy  that  has  not,  we  beheve,  been  siirpassed." — Education. 

"An  admirable  attempt  on  the  part  of  its  authors  to  realize  the  position  of  the 
average  learner,  and  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  the  private  student.  .  .  .  Frequent 
exercises  and  examination  papers  have  been  interspersed,  and  diti'erent  sizes  of  type 
and  intelligently  drawn  figures  will  afford  great  assistance  in  revision." — Educational 
Times. 

"Thoroughly  practical  and  helpfiil." — Schoolmaster. 

"Thoroughly  sound  and  deals  clearly  and  accurately  with  difficult  points." — The 
Indian  Engineer. 

"Another  of  the  excellent  books  published  by  the  University  Correspondence 
College  Press.  The  arrangement  of  matter  and  the  copious  explanations  it  would  be 
hard  to  surpass.     It  is  the  best  book  we  have  seen  on  the  subject." — Board  Teacher. 

"  The  authors  have  had  exceptional  opportunities  of  appreciating  the  difficulties 
of  beginners,  and  they  have  succeeded  in  producing  a  work  which  will  be  found 
especially  useful." — English  Mechanic. 
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/IDatbeinattcs  an^  /in)cchaiuc6-<^o;?^/;i?/^7/. 

Coordinate  Geometry,  Worked  Examples  in:    A  Graduated  Course  on 
the  Ivight  Line  aiid  Circle.      2s.  Lid. 
References  are  made  to  the  book -work  of  Coordinate  Geometry. 
Dynamics,    Text-Book  of.       By   William   Buigos.    M.A..    LL.B., 

F.K.A.S.,  and  G.  II.  BRYAN,   M.A.     2s. 
Geometry  of  Similar  Figures  and  the  Plane.      (Euclid  VI.  and  XI.) 
Witli    nuraerou.s    Deductions   worked   and   imworked.        os.   6d. 

\_Shortly. 

Hydrostatics,  An  Elementary  Text-Book  of.  By  William  Bkiggs, 
M  .\.,  LI.  1'  .  V  K  A..^..  and  (i    II.  P.RYAX.  M.A.  [^Shortly. 

Mechanics  and  Hydrostatics,  Worked  Examples  in:  A  Graduated 
Course  on  the  London  Matriculation  Syllabus.     Is.  6d. 

"Will  prove  it<elf  a.  valuable  aid.  Not  only  are  the  worked  examples  well  graded, 
but  in  many  cases  cxplnnatorj*  parapraphs  give  useful  hints  as  to  processes.  Th» 
book  ha.s  our  warm  aiijirnliatiun." — Si  huul master. 

Mensuration   and   Spherical   Geometry:    Being  Mensuration  of  the 

lSini]»lir  Figures  and  the  Geometrical  Properties  of  the  Sphere. 

By  William  Briggs; M.A. ,  LL.B.,  F.R.A.S., and T.W.  Edmond- 

80N,  B.A.  Lend,  and  Camb.     3s.  6d. 

"Although  intended  to  meet  the  requirements  of  candidates  for  particular 
examin.ilions,  this  book  may  be  used  penei-illy  with  .safety.  'Die  chief  feature  in  it 
appears  to  be  the  in<  lusion  of  proofs  of  all  formuhe  presented.  It  is  thus  far 
more  than  a  mere  collection  of  rules  and  examples." — Eaucational  Times. 

"The  book  comes  from  the  hands  of  expert.^;  we  can  think  of  nothing  better 
qualifu-d  to  enable  the  student  to  nia-tcr  this  branch  of  the  svll.ibus,  and  what  is 
more  inii)ortant  still,  to  promote  a  correct  style  in  his  mathematical  manipulations." 
— Hchuulmaiter. 

Mensuration  of  the  Simpler  Figures.  By  William  Briggs,  M.A., 
F.U..\.S.,  andT.  W.  Ed.Mo.ndsoX,  B.A.  Lond.  and  Camb.   2s.  Gd. 

Statics,  Text-Book  of.  By  William  Briggs,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  F.R.A.S. 
and  (;.  IL  Bryan,  M.A.     la.  6d. 

Trigonometry,  The  Tutorial.  [/n  preparation. 

Trigonometry,  Synopsis  of  Elementary.     Interleaved,     is.  Gd. 

"An  admirable  little  handbook." — I.yreum. 

"For  its  purpose  no  better  book  could  be  recommended." — Educational  Xrwa. 

"Pithy  definitions,  numerou.s  formula;,  and  torse  explanatory  notes." — School" 
master. 

"The  facts  could  hardly  be  better  given."— /'rfcma»'j  Journal. 
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Sciences* 

Analysis  of  a  Simple  Salt.  "With  a  Selection  of  Model  Analyses.  By 
AViLLiAM  BuiGGS,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  F.C.S.,  and  E.  W.  Stetvaet, 
D.Sc.  Lend.  Third  Edition,  with  Taeles  OF  ANALYSIS  (on  Unen). 
2s.  6d. 

"Likely  to  prove  a  u'eful  and  trustirorthj  assistance  to  those  for  whom  it  is 
especially  intended." — Ndlure. 

"Every  help  that  cnn  be  jriven,  short  of  oral  instruction  and  demonstration,  is 
heresivi'ii;  nuA  not  only  will  the  private  studi-nl  find  this  a  welcome  aid,  but  the 
dass-m.iM«-i  will  bf  jclad  of  ilic  help  funii-lied  by  Messrs.  ISriggs  and  Stewart,  whose 
names  aro  a  ;i^u:inintee  of  accurate  infonnation." — Education. 

"Its  treatment  of  the  siihject  in  hand  is  very  thorough,  and  the  method  is  on 
sound  lines." — ^rhoolmaaler. 

"The  selection  of  model  analyses  is  an  excellent  feature." — Educational  Times. 

Elementary  Qualitative  Analysis.     By  the  same  Authors.     Is.  6d. 

Biology,  Text-Book  of.    By  H.  G.  Wells,  B.Sc.  Lond.,  F.Z.S.,  F.O.P. 

With  an  LxxKODCCTlOX  by  Prof.  G.  B.  HowES,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.S. 

Part  I.,  Vertebrates.     Second  Edition.     63.  6d. 

Part  II.,  Invertebrates  and  Plants.     6s.  6d. 

"The  Tfxt-Bonk  of  ninlofft/  is  a  most  useful  addition  to  the  series  already  issued, 
it  is  ■well  an-mjoil,  and  contains  the  matter  necessary  for  an  elementary  course  of 
vertebrate  zooluL'y  in  a  concise  and  logicsil  order." — Journal  of  Education. 

"Mr.  Wells'  practical  experience  shows  itself  on  every  pag-e;  his  descriptions  are 
short,  lucid,  and  to  the  point.  We  can  oouiidently  recommend  it." — Educational 
Times. 

"The  numerous  drawings,  the  well  arranged  t.ables,  and  the  careful  descriptioxis 
will  be  of  the  utmost  value  to  the  student." — Schoolmaster. 

"Mr.  Wells  deals  with  everything  he  ought  to  deal  with,  and  touches  nothing  that 
he  ousht  not  to  tonoh.  For  the  higher  fonns  of  Modern  Side  we  commend  this  text- 
book without  reserve;  for  the  special  student  of  biology  we  urge  its  use  with  enthu- 
siasm."— Educdlional  Jirciew. 

Chemistry,  Synopsis  of  Non-Metallic.     With  an  Appendix  on  Calcnla- 

tions.     By  WILLIAM  BiUGGS,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  F.C.S.     Interleaved. 

Is.  6d. 

"The  notes  are  very  clear,  and  just  the  thing;  to  assist  in  the  revision  of  the 
subject." — Litrrriry  Opinion. 

"Arran.L'cd  in  a  very  clear  and  handy  form." — Journal  of  Education. 

Heat  and  Light,  Elementary  Tezt-Book  of.      By  R.  W.  Stewast, 

D.Sc.  Lond.      Second  Edition.     3s.  6d. 

"A  student  of  ordinary  ability  who  works  carefully  through  this  book  need  not 
fear  the  examin.ition." — Tlie  Hchoolinnster. 

"  It  will  be  found  an  admirable  text-book." — Educational  Neici. 

"A  well-printed  and  well-Ulustrated  book.  It  strikes  us  as  a  trustworthy  fuide." 
— Practical   Tracher. 

"A  welcome  addition  to  a  useftil  series." — School  Guardian. 
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SCXCWCCS— (continued. 

Magnetism  and  Electricity,  Elementary  Text  Book  of:  Being  an 
Aliiiil^Tiient  of  the  Text- Hook  of  Magnetism  and  Electricity,  with 
143  Diai^.ims  and  numerous  Questions.  By  R.  W.  STEWART, 
D.Sc.  Lend.   3s.  6d. 

'•  Plain  and  intelligible.  It  is  a  capital  example  of  what  a  good  Text-book  should 
ke." — Educational  Nercs. 

"Will  prove  to  be  p:irtiLularly  helpful  to  students  in  peneral."— 5c«>«re  and  Art. 

"We  can  heartily  recommend  it  to  all  who  need  a  text-book." — Lyceum. 

"This  is  an  admirable  volume.  ...  A  very  good  point  is  the  number  of  workei- 
•ut  examples." — Teacher^  Jlouthhj. 

"Leaves  little  to  be  desired."— i-V/Hca^'oHo/  Times. 

"Another  of  his  excellent  text-books."— iVrt/ur**. 

THE    TUTORIAL    PHYSICS. 

I.  Sound.  Text-Book  of.     By  E.  CATCnPOOL,  B.Sc.  Lend.     3s.  6d. 

II.  Heat,  Text-Book  of.  With  81  Diagrams  and  numerous  Calculationfl. 

liy   li.  W.  Stkwaut,  D.Sc.  Lend.      Second  Edition.     3s.   Gd. 

"  Clear,  concise,  well  arranged  and  well  illustrated,  and,  as  far  as  we  hare  tested, 
accurate." — Journal  of  Education. 

"Distinguished  by  accurate  scientific  knowledge  and  lucid  explanations." — 
Educational  Timet. 

"The  principles  of  the  subject  are  clearly  set  forth,  and  are  exemplified  by  care- 
fully chosen  examples." — Oxford  Magazine. 

ni.  Light,  Text-Book  of  (uniform  with  the  Text-Book  of  Heat).  With 
111  Diagi-aiua  and  numerous  Calculations.  By  II.  W.  STEWART, 
D.Sc.  Lond.      Second  Edition.     3.s.   6d. 

"The  diagrams  arc  neat  and  accurate,  the  printing  excellent,  and  the  arrangement 
•f  the  matter  clear  and  precise." — Practical   Teacher. 

"The  volumes  {Light  and  Ileat)  will  be  found  well  adapted  for  genoral  u<e  by  those 
•tudcnts  who  have  already  mastered  the  first  principles  of  physics.  The  subjects  are 
treated  both  mathematically  and  cxponmentally,  and  the  most  important  tlieoreme 
are  illustrated  l)y  diatrrams  and  figures." — School  Guardian. 

IV.  Magnetism  and  Electricity,  Text-Book  of.  With  159  Di.ac^ms. 
By  K.  W.  Stewart,  D.Sc.  Lond.      Second  Edition.     5s.   6d. 

"Will  be  found  fiuitable  for  general  use  as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  elec- 
trical science."— /row. 

"It  is  thoroughly  well  done." — Schoolmaster. 

"The  author  hai  been  very  su' ce^-Nful  in  m.aking  portions  of  the  work  no' 
ordinarily  n^garded  as  elementary  appear  to  be  so  by  his  timple  expokition  at 
them." ~  Teachers'  Monthly. 
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2)irectorie6. 

Matriculation  Directory,  with  Full  Answers  to  the  Examination 
Papers.  [Xo.  XVII.  tvill  be  published  during  the  fortnight  following 
the  Examination  of  January  1895.)  Xos.  IV.,  VI.,  VII.,  IX.,  X., 
XI.,  XII..  XITT  .  XTV..  XV..  and  XVI.     Is.  each,  net. 

Intermediate  Arts  Directory,  with  Full  Answers  to  the  Examination 
Papers  (except  in  Special  Subjects  for  the  Year).  {Xo.  VII.  icill 
be  published  during  the  fortnight  following  the  Examination  of  July 
1895.)    Xo.  II.  (1839)  to  No.  VI.  (1893),  2s.  Gd.  each,  net. 

Inter.  Science  and  Prelim.  Sci.  Directory,  with  Full  Answers  to  the 
Examination  Papers.  -Xo.  V.  will  be  published  during  the  fortnight 
following  the  Examination  of  July  1895.)  No.  I.  (1890)  to  No.  IV. 
(1893),  2s.  6d.  each.  net. 

B.A.  Directory,  with  Full  Answers  to  the  Examination  Papers 
(except  in  Special  Subjects  for  the  Year.)  No.  I.,  1889;  II., 
1890;  in.,  1891.  2s.  6d.  each,  net.  No.  IV.,  1893  (with  FuU 
Answers  to  the  Papers  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  Pure  Mathematics). 
2s.  6d.  ?i^t.     (Xo.  V.  will  be  published  in  Xoveinber  IS95.) 

TLbc  11m\?er5it^  Correspondent 

UNIVERSITY  CORRESPONDENCE  COLLEGE  MAGAZINE. 

Issued  every  Saturday.     Price  Id.,  by  Post  l^d. ;  Half-yearly 

Subscription,  3s. ;  Yearly  Subscription,  5s.  6d. 

The  Uxtteesity  Coerespoxdext  has  a  wide  circulation  among 
Grammar  and  Middle  Class  Schools,  and,  as  a  weekly  journal,  offers  an 
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